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PllEFACE. 



The events recounted in this book group tliem- 
selves in the main about a single figure, that of 
Count Frontenac, the most remarkable man who 
ever represented the crown of France in the New 
World. From strangely impromising beginnings, 
he grew with every emergency, and rose equal 
to every crisis. His whole career was one of 
conflict, sometimes petty and personal, sometimes 
of momentous consequence, uivolving the ques- 
tion of national ascendency on this continent. 
Now that this question is put at rest for ever, it 
is hard to conceive the anxiety which it wakened 
in our forefathers. But for one rooted error of 
French policy, the future of the English-speaking 
races in America would have been more than 
endangered. 

Under the rule of Frontenac occurred the first 
serious collision of the rival powers, and the 
opening of the grand scheme of military occu- 
pation by which France strove to envelop and 
hold in check the industrial populations of the 
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English colonies. It was be who made that 
scheme possible. 

In ''The Old Regime in Canada," I tried to 
show from what inherent causes this wilderness 
empire of the Great Monarch fell at last before 
a foe, superior indeed in numbers, but lacking all 
the forces that helon<^ to a system of civil and 
military centralization. The present volume will 
show how valiantly, and for a time how success- 
full v. New France hat lied jiirainst a fate which 
her own organic fault made inevitable. Iler 
history is a great and significant drama, enacted 
amoni^ untamed forests, with a distant gleam of 
courtly splendors and the regal pomp of Ver- 
sailles. 

The authorities on which the book rests arc 
drawn chiefly from the manuscript collections of 
the JjVench government in the Archives Nation- 
ales, the Biblioth^que Nationale, and, above all, 
the vast repositories of the Archives of the 
Marine and Colonies. Others are from Cana- 
dian and American sources. I have, besides, 
availed myself of the collection of French, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch documents published by the 
State of New York, under the excellent editor- 
ship of Dr. O'Callaghan, and of the manuscript 
collections made in France by the governments 
of Canada and of Massachusetts. A considerable 
number of books, contemporary or nearly so with 
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IX 



the events described, also help to throw light 
upon them; and these have all been examined. 
The citations in the margins represent but a 
small part of the authorities consulted. 

This uiaas of material has been studied with 
extreme care, and peculiar pains have been taken 
to secure accuracy of statement. In the preface 
of " The Old Regime," I wrote : Some of the 
results here reached are of a character which I 
regret, since they cannot be agreeable to persons 
for whom I have a very cordial regard. The 
conclusions drawn from the facts may be matter 
of opinion: but it will be remembered that the 
facts themselves can be overthrown onlv bv over- 
throwing the evidence on which they rest, or 
bringing forward counter-evidence of equal or 
greater strength ; and neither task w^ll be found 
an easy one." 

The invitation implied in these words has not 
been accepted. "The Old Regime" was met by 
vehement protest in some quarters; but, so far 
88 I know, none of the statements of fact con- 
tained in it have been attacked by evidence, or 
even challenged. The lines just quoted are 
equally applicable to this volume. Should there 
be occasion, a collection of documentary proofs 
will be published more than sufticient to make 
good the positions taken. Meanwhile, it will, I 
think, be clear to an impartial reader that the 
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story is told, not in the interest of any race 
or uationality^ but simply in that of liistorical 
truth. 

"When, at the age of eighteen, I formed the 
purpose of writing on French-American history, 
I meant at first to limit myself to the great 
contest which brought that history to a close. 
It was by an afterthought that the plan was ex- 
tended to cover the whole field, so that the part 
of the work, or series of works, first conceived, 
would, follow ing the {sequence of events, be the 
last executed. As soon as the original scheme 
was formed, I began to pre})are for executing 
it by examining localities, journeying in forests, 
visiting Indian tribes, and collecting materials. 
I have continued to collect them ever since, so 
tlial the accumulation is now ratlier foniiidable; 
and, if it is to be used at all, it had better be 
used at once. Therefore, passing over for the 
present an intervening jieriod of less decisive 
iniportiince, 1 propose to take, as the next sub- 
ject of this series, Montcalm and the Fall of 
New France." 

lioMox, 1 Jan., 1877. 
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CHAPTER L 

1620^1^72. 

00T7NT AND C0UKTES8 FRONTENAa 

Madevoiselle db MoHTreifSiEB AVD Maoamb db Fbo»tbiia€.— 

Oklean«. — The MARfecnAi.B t>b Camp. — Cocnt Fhoxtknac. — 
Conjugal Disputbb. — Early Lifb of Fbontenac. — His 

COVBTBBIP AKI> MaRBIAOB. — EbTBAHOBMBNT. — SCBKBS AT St. 
FABOIAn. — TU XfABT OV HOHOR DISMISSBD. — FboBTBKAO AS A 

80LMBK. — Ha » MAM GoTnoroK ow Niw Fbakob.»Ias 
DiTixm. 

At Versailles there is the portrait of a lady, 
beautiful and young. She is painted as Minerva, 
a plumed helmet on her head, and a shield on her 
arm. In a comer of the canvas is written Anne 

de La Grange- Trianon, Comfcsse de Fronitnnc. 

This blooming goddess was the wife of the future 

governor of Canada. 

Madame de Frontenac, at the age of about 

twenty, was a favorite companion of Mademoiselle 

de Montpensier, the grand-daughter of Henry IV. 

and daughter of the wonk and dastardly Gaston, 

Duke of Orleans. Nothing iu iVench annals has 

found more readers than the story of the exploit 

of this spuited princess at Orleans during the civil 

1 
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war of the Fronde. Her cousin Cond^^ chief of the * 

revolt, had found favor in her eyes ; and she had 
espoused his cause against her cousin, the king. 
The royal army threatened Orleans. The duke, 
her father, dared not leave Paris; but he con- 
sented that his daughter should go in his place to 
hold the city for Cond^ and the Fronde. 

The princess entered her carriage and set out 
on her errand, attended by a small escort. With 
her were three young married ladies, the Marquise 
de Br^aut^, the Comtesse de Fiesque, and the 
Comtesse de Frontenac. In two days they reached 
Orleans. The civic authorities were afraid to de- 
clare against the king, and hesitated to open the 
gates to the daughter of their duke, who, standing 
in the moat with her three companions, tried per- 
suasion and threats in vain. The prospect was not 
encouraging, when a crowd of hoatmen came up 
from the river and offered the princess their ser- 
vices. " I ac('ej)ted them gladly," she writes, 
"and said a thousand fine things, such as one must 
say to that sort of people to make them do what 
one wishes." She gave them money as well as 
. fair words, and begged them to burst open one of 
the gates. They fell at once to the work ; while 
the guards and othcials looked down from the 
walls, neither aiding nor resisting them. "To 
animate the hoatmen hy my presence," she con- 
tinues, I mounted a hillock near by. 1 did not 
look to see which way 1 went, but clambered 
up like a cat, clutching brambles and thorns, and 
jumping over hedges without hurting myself. 
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Maflame ile Broaute, who is the most cowardly 
creature in the world, began to cry out against me 
and everybody who followed me ; in fact, I do not 
know if she did not swear in her excitement, which 
amused me very much." At length, a hole was 
knocked in the <rnte ; and a gentleman of her train, 
who had directed the attack, beckoned hep to come 
on. " As it was very muddy, a man took me and 
carried me forward, and thrust me in at this hole, 
where my head was no sooner through than the 
drums beat to salute me. I gave my luind to the 
captain of the guard. The shouts rodou])]ed. 
Two men took me and put me in a wooden chair. 
I do not know whether I was seated in it or on 
fheir arms, for I was beside myself with joy. 
Everybody was kissing my hands, and I almost 
died with laughing to see myself in such an odd 
position." There was no resisting the enthusiasm 
of tlie people and the soldiers. Orleans was won 
for the Fronde.' 

The young Countesses of Frontenac and Flesque 
had constantly followed her, and clim))ed after her 
through tlie liole in the gate. Her father wrote 
to compliment them on their prow^ess, and ad- 
dressed his letter h Mesdames lea ComtesseSf 
Marichales de Camp dans Tarmie de ma filU 
contre le Mazarin. Officers and soldiers took 
part in the pleasantry ; and, as Madame de Fronte- 
nac passed on horseback before the troops, they 
saluted her with the honors paid to a brigadier. 

When the king, or Cardinal Mazarin who con* 

^ M€moiTe» de Mademoiselle de Monipensier^ I. (ed. 1859). 
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trolled him, had triumphed over the revolting 
princes, Mademoiselle de Montpensier paid the 
penalty of her exploit by a temporary banishment 
from the court. She roamed from place to place, 
•with a little court of her own, of which Madame 
dc Frontennc was a conspicuous meinber. During 
the war,* Count Frontenac liad been dangerously 
ill of a fever in. Paris ; and his wife had been absent 
for a time, attending him. She soon rejoined the 
princess, who was at her chateau of St. Fargeau, 
three days' journey from Paris, when an incident 
occurred which placed the married life of her fair 
companion in an unexpected light. " The Duch- 
esse de Sully came to see me, and brought with her 
M. d'Herbault and M. de Frontenac. Frontenac had 
stopped here once before, but it was only for a 
week, when he still had the fever, and took great 
care of himself like a man who had been at the 
door of death. This time he was in high health. 
His arrival had not been expected^ and his wife 
was so much surprised that everybody observed it, 
especially as the surprise seemed to be not at all a 
pleasant one. Instead of going to talk with her 
husband, she went off and hid herself, crying and 
screaming because he had said that he would Uke 
to have her company that evening. I was very 
much astonished, especially as I had never before 
perceived her aversion to him. The elder Com- 
tesse de Fiesque remonstrated with her ; but she 
only cried the more. Madame de Fiesque then 
brought books to show her her duly as a wife ; but 
it did no good, and at last she got into such a state 
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that we sent for the cur^ with holy water to exor- 
cise her." * 

Count Frontenac came of an ancient and noble 
race, said to have been of Basque origin. His 
father held a high post in the household of 

IjOIUs XIII., who became the child's god-father, 
and gave him his own name. At the age of lif- 
teen, the young Louis showed an incontrolkble 
passion for the life of a soldier. He was sent to 
the seat of war in Holland, to serve under the 
Prince of Orange. At the age of nineteen, he was 
a volunteer at the .siege of Ilesflin ; in the next 
year, he was at Arras, where he distinguished him- 
self during a sortie of the garrison ; in the next, he 
took part in the siege of Aire ; and, in the next, in 
those of Callioure and Perpignan. At the age of 
twenty-three, he was uuide colonel of tlie regiment 
of Normandy, which he commanded in repeated 
battles and sieges of the Italian campaign. lie 
was several times wounded, and in 1646 he had 
an arm broken at the siege of Orbitello. In the 
same year, when twenty-six years old, he was 
raised to the rank of marvvhal de camjj, equiva- 
lent to that of brigadier-general. A year or tw^o 
later, we find him at Paris, at the house of his 
father, on the Quai des C^lestins.' 

In the same neighborhood lived La Orange- 
Trianon, Sieur de Neuville, a widower of fifty, 

1 M^iuiret da Mademoitett* de Monfpenriert IL 266. The enr^t holjr 
Wftter, or liis exhortations, were at last successful. 

' I'inanl, Chroiio!n>jlr Htsforiqtw-miHtnire, VI. ; Tnhle df In Gazrttf. de 
f ranee ; JaJ, Oictiotnuiiie (Jrititfvf, Biotjraphu/He, >^t </7//s/o/r«, art. " FltlU* 
tenac; " Gojrer, Oraison Funibrt du CoiiUe de Fi mUnuc. 
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with one cliild, a daiigliter of j^ixU'en, whom lie 
had placed in the charge of his relative, Madame 
de Bouthillier. Frontenac fell in love with her, 
Madame de Bouthillier opposed the match, and 
told La Grange that he might do better for his 
dauf^^litcr than to marry her to a man who. sny 
what he might, had but twenty thonsand francs a 
year. La Grange was weak and vacillating : some- 
times he listened to his prudent kinswoman, and 
sometimes to the eager suitor ; treated him as a 
son-in-law, carried love messages from him to his 
daughter, and ended by refusing him her hand, and 
ordering her to renounce liim on pain of being im- 
mured in a convent. Neither Frontenac nor his 
mistress was of a pliant temper. In the neigh- 
borhood was the little church of St. Pierre aux 
Pxeufs, which had the privilege of uniting couples 
without the consent of their parents; and here, on 
a Wednesday in October, 1648, the lovers were 
married in presence of a number of Frontenac's 
relatives. La Gnin <re was furious at the d iwove r v ; 
but his anger soon cooled, and complete reconcilia- 
tion followed.* 

The happiness of the newly wedded pair was 
short. Love soon changed to aversion, at least on 
the part of the bride. She was not of a tender 
nature ; her temper was imperious, and she had a 
restless cravinij for excitement. Frontenac. on his 
part, was the most wayward and headstrong of 
men. She bore him a son ; but maternal cares 

^ Historitites de TalUmant de» li^ux, IX. 214 (ed. MoDiuerqu^) ; Jal, 
JHMionnain Critique, etc. 
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were not to lier liking. The infant, Frnn('oi.s Louis, 
was placed in the keeping of a nurse at the village 
of Clion ; and his young mother left her husbandi 
to follow the fortunes of Mademoiselle de Moni- 
pensier, who for a time' pronounced her charming, 
praised her wit and beauty, and made her one of 
her ladies of honor. Very curious and amusing 
are some of the incidents recounted by the prin- 
cesSy in which Madame de Erontenac bore part ; 
but what is more to our purpose are the sketches 
traced here and there by the same sharp pen, in 
which one mav discern the traits of the destined 
saviour of New Fiance. Thus, in the following, 
we see him at St. Fargeau in the same attitude in 
which we shall often see him at Quebec. 

The pi'incess and the duke her father had a dis- 
pute touching her property. Frontenac bad lately 
been at Blois, where the duke bad ])Ossessed him 
with his own views of the questions at issue. 
Accordingly, on arriving at St. Fargeau, he seemed 
disposed to assume the character of mediator. 
" He wanted," says the princess, "to discuss my 
affairs with me: I listened to bis pr("acbing, and 
he also spoke about these matters to Prtfontaine 
{her man of business). I returned to the house 
after our promenade, and we went to dance in 
the great hall. While we were dancing, I saw 
Prefontaine walking at the farther end with Fron- 
tenac, who was talking and gesticulating. Tliis 
continued for a long time. Madame de Sully 
noticed it also, and seemed disturbed by it, as I 
was myself. I said, ' Have we not danced enough ? ' 
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Madiiino do Sullv assontofl. nnrl we wont out. I 
called Prefout^iiue, and asked him, ^ Wiiat Wtos 
Frontenac sajing to you?* He answered: * He 
YTBB scolding me. I never saw such an impertinent 
man in my life.' I went to my room, and Madame 
de Sully and Madame de Fiosque followed. Ma- 
dame do Sully siiid to Profoutainc : " I wa.s very 
much disturbed to see you talking with so much 
warmth to Monsieur de Frontenac ; for he came 
here in such ill-humor that I was afraid he would 
quarrel with you. Yesterday, when we were in the 
carriage, he was ready to oat The Cumtosse 

de Fiesque said, ' This moruiug he came to see my 
mother-in-law, and scolded at her.' Pr^fontaine 
answered: <He wanted to throttle me. I never 
saw a man so crazy and absurd.' We all four began 
to pity poor Madame do Frontenac for havinc: such 
a hushaud, and to think her right in not wonting 
to go with him." ' 

Frontenac owned the estate of Isle Savary, on 
the Indre, not far from Blois ; and here, soon after 
the above scene, the princess made him a visit. 
*'It is a pretty euoui^h place,'* she says, for a 
man hke iiim. The house is well furnished, and 
he gave me excellent entertainment. He showed 
me all the plans he had for improvmg it, and mak- 
ing gardens, fountains, and ponds. It would need 
the riclies of a suporiutendcut of fniaiico to execute 
his schemes, and how anvbodv else sliould ven- 
ture to think of them I cannot comprehend." 
While Frontenac was at St. Fargeau," she 

i JMnonvg d$ MadmoudU 4e MmUpmuUrt TL 207. 
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continues, "he kept open table, and many of my 
people went to dine with him j for he aliected to 
hold oourt, and acted as if everybody owed duty 
to him. The conversation was always about my 
affair with his Royal Highness (her father), whose 
conduct towards ine was always praised, wliile 
mine was blamed. Frontenac spoke ill of Prcfon- 
taine, and, in fine, said every thing he could to dis- 
please me and stir up my own people against me. 
He praised every thing that belonged to himself, 
and never came to sup or dine with me without 
speakiuL,^ of some ragout or some new sweetmeat 
which had been served up on his table, at^cribing 
it all to the excellence of the officers of his kitchen. 
The very meat that he ate, according to him, had 
a different taste on his board than on any other. 
As for his silver plate, it was always of u^ood work- 
manship ; and his dress was always ot patterns in- 
vented by himself. When he had new clothes, he 
paraded them like a child. One day he brought 
me some to look at, and left them on my dressing- 
table. We were then at Chambord. His Royal 
Highness came into the room, and must have 
thought it odd to see breeches and doublets in 
such a place. PrMontaine and I laughed about it 
a great deal. Frontenac took everybody who came 
to St. Fargeau to see his stables ; and all who wished 
to gain his good graces were obliged to admire hla 
horses, which were very indifferent. In short, 
tiiis is his way in every thing." ^ 
Though not himself of the highest rank, his 

1 MOMinK dB if arfeawiWfc A Afwi^wmr, U 279; m. 10. 
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position at court was, from tlie courtier point of 

view, an envial)le one. The princess, after her 
banishment had ended, more than once mentions 
incidentally that she had met him in the cabinet 
of the queen. Her dislike of him became intense, 
and her fondness for his wife changed at last to 
aversion. She cliiirges the countess with ingrati- 
tude. She (hscovered, or thought that she discov- 
ered, that in her dispute with her father, and in 
certain dissensions in her own household, Madame 
de Frontenac had acted secretly in opposition to 
her interests and wishes. The imprudent lady of 
honor received permission to leave her service. It 
was a woful scene. "She saw me get into my 
carriage," writes the princess, " and her distress 
was greater than ever. Her tears flowed abun-> 
dantly : as for me, my fortitude was perfect, and I 
looked on with composure while she cried. If any 
thing could disturb niv tranquillit\', it was the recol- 
lection of the time when she laughed while I was 
crying." Mademoiselle de Montpensicr had been 
deeply offended, and apparently with reason. The 
countess and her husband received an order never 
again to appear in her presence ; but soon after, 
when the princess was with the king and queen 
at a comedy in the garden of the Louvre, Fron- 
tenac, who had previously arrived, immediately 
changed his position, and with his usual audacity 
took a post so conspicuous that she could not help 
seeing him. T confess," she says, " I was so an- 
gry that I could find no pleasure in the play; but 
I said nothing to the king and queen, fearing that 
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thev would not take such a view of the matter as 
I wished." ' 

With the close of her relations with " La Grande 
Mademoiselle/' Madame de Frontenac is lost to 
sight for a while. In 1669, a Venetian embassy 

came to France to beg for aid against the Turks^, 
who for more than two years had attacked Candia 
in overwhelming force. The ambassadors offered 
to place their own troops under French command, 
and thej asked Turenne to name a general officer 
equal to the task. Frontenac had the signal honor 
of being chosen by the first soldier of Europe for 
this most arduous and difficult position. He went 
accordingly. The result increased his reputation 
for ability and courage ; but Candia was doomed, 
and its chief fortress fell into the hands of the 
infidels, after a protracted struggle, wliich is said 
to have cost them a hundred and eighty thousand 
men.* 

Three years later, Frontenac received the ap- 
pointment of Governor and Lieutenant-General 

for the king in all New France. " He was/' says 
Saint-Simon, a mnn of excellent parts, living 
much in society, and completely ruined. He found 
it hard to bear the imperious temper of his wife ; 
and be was given the government of Canada to 
deliver him from her, and afford him some means 
of living." ^ Certain scandalous songs of the day 

1 M^mtmm d$ HoilnNOMelfd d» hlonipentier. III. 270. 

* OraiBon ftnXbin du Comfe de Fronititae, par h Pin Olmer Goytr. A 
powerful French contingent, under anotber oomiiiand« ocHtparatedwith 

tb^ Venefintis under Frontennc. 

* MiiHQirti du Due de <SaiiU-6imon, IL 270 ; V. 336. 
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assign a different motive fur \m appointment. 
Louis XIV. was enamoured of Madame de Mon- 
tespan. Slie had once smiled upon Frontenac ; 
and it isfiftid tbat the jealous king gladly embraced 
the opportunity of removing from his presence, 
and from hers, a lover who had forestalled him.* 

Frontonae's wife had no thought of following 
him across the sea. A more congenial life awaited 
her at home. She had long had a friend of hum- 
bier station than herself, Mademoiselle d'Outrelaise, 
daughter of an obscure gentleman of Poitou, an 
amial)le and accomplished person, who became 
through life her constant companion. The exten- 
sive building called the Arsenal, formerly tiie 
residence of Sully, the minister of Henry IV., 
contained suites of apartments which were granted 
to persons who had inUuence enough to obtain 

s Note of M. BniiMt, in Cem^Mmdmtet <b la Dudutu d'0ri4tm$, L 200 

(ed. I860). 

Tlie following liiiM^amoDgoUien, were ptMedabottlMci«Ujr among 

tlie courtiort : — 

Je tuis ravi que le roi, notre sire, 

Aime U MontetpaB ; 
Hoi, Frontenac, je me ci^re de rire, 

Sa( !i;int ce qui lui poml ; 
£t j(- liirai, j^nns etre <le« plus bettec, 
Tu It us que mon rcste, 
Roi, 

Ta a*at ^oe moo rette." 

Kademoiselle de Montpenaier had mentioned in lier memirfrs, aome 

years before, that Frontenac, In lakiiifr out liig handkerchief, dropped 
from his pocket a h>ve letter to MaikMiidiM'lle de Morten»:irt, afterwHrdi! 
Madame de Motitespan, wliich was picked up hy one of the attendants 
et the princeta. The king, on the otlier hand, was at one time attracted 
bj the channa of Madame de Vronteoae, againat whom, however, no 
aspersion is cast. 

The Comte 'le CJrijrnnn. snn-in-law of Madame de Si^vipno, was an 
unsuccessful coiupetilvr with f rooteuac lur the goveruiueot oi' Canada. 
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them. The Due de Lude, grand master of artil- 
lery, had them at his disposal, and gave one of 
them to Madame de Frontenac. Here she made 
her ahode with her friend ; and here at last she 
died, at the age of seventy-five. The annalist 
Saint-Simon, wlio knew the court and all helonging 
to it better than any other man of his time, says 
of her : She had heen beautiful and gay, and was 
always in the best society, where she was greatly 
in request. Like her husband, she had little prop* 
erty and abundant wit. She and Mademoiselle 
d'Outrelaise, whom she took to live with her, gave 
the tone to the best company of Paris and the 
court, though they never went thither. They 
were called Les Divines, In fact, they demanded 
incense like goddesses; and it was lavished upon 
them all their lives." 

Mademoiselle d'Outrelaise died long before the 
countess, who retained in old age the rare social 
gifts which to the last made her apartments a 
resort of the highest society of that brilliant epoch. 
It was in her power to be very useful to her absent 
husband, who often noedod her support, and who 
seems to have often received it. 

She was childless. Her son, Fran9ois Louis, was 
killed, some say in battle, and others in a duel, at 
an early age. Her husband died nine years before 
her ; and the old countess left what little nhc had 
to her friend Beringhen, the king's majster of the 
horse.* 

1 On TtoBteBM and hbfamiljr, mo Appendix A. 
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FRONTENAC AT QUEBSC. 

AmilTAl. — Brihiit Pr{f>TKrT*«. — The Three Estates or New 
Fraxck. — Spekch ok tiik (}ovf.rn()R. — His Iwovationc. — 

KOYAU Dl81*LEA8UHK. — SlUNS OK StOHM. — FllONTfcNAC AND TMB 

PniBSTt. — His Attbhpts to citilixb mm Ihdians.— Opfmi- 

TIOW. — COMPLAIHTt A«D HBABT>Bim]tIllOS. 

Frontekao was fifty-two years old when he 
landed at Quebec. If Ume had done little to cure 

his many faults, it had done nothing to weaken the 
springs of his unconqueraldo vitality. In Iiis ripe 
middle age, he was as keen, fit'rv, {ind per\ ersely 
headstrong as when he quarrelled with Pr^fon- 
taine in the hall at St. Fargeau. 

Had nature disposed him to melancholy, there 
was much in his position to awaken it. A man of 
courts and camps, l)()rn and hred in the focus of a 
most gorgeous civilization, he was banished to the 
ends of the earth, among savage hordes and half- 
reclaimed forests, to exchange the splendors of St. 
Germain and the dawning glories of Versailles for 
a stern gray rock, haunted by sombre priests, 
rugged merchants and traders, bhuiketed Indians, 
and wild bush-rangers. But Frontenac was a man 
of action. He wasted no time in vain regrets, and 
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set liimself to his work with the ehistic vigor of 
youth. Ilis iirst impressions had been very favor- 
able. When, as he sailed up the St. Lawrence, the 
basin of Quebec opened before him, his imagina- 
tion kindled with Uie grandeur of the scene. " I 
never," he wrote, " saw any thing more superb 
than tlie position of this town. It could not be 
better situated as the future capital of a great 
empire." * 

That Quebec was to become the capital of a 
great empire there seemed in truth good reason to 

beHeve. The youul!: kin<i" and liis minister Col- 
bert had labored in earnest to build up a new 
Prance in the west. For years past, ship-loads of 
emigrants had landed every summer on the strand 
beneath the rock. All was life and action, and 
the air was full of promise. The royal agent 
Talon had written to his master: "This part of the 
French monarchy is destined to a grand future. 
All that I see around me points to it ; and the colo- 
nies of foreign nations, so long settled on the sea- 
board, are trembling with fright in view of what 
his Majesty has accomplished here within the last 
seven j'ears. The measures we have taken to con- 
fine them within narrow limits, and tlu^ prior chiini 
we have established against them by formal acts 
of possession, do not permit them to extend them- 
selves except at peril of having war declared 
against them as usurpers ; and this, in fact, is what 
they seem greatly to fear." " 



1 Frontenacau Mini^frf, 2 Nnv., 1072. 
S Tidon au Miniitre, 2 Sov., 1071. 
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Frontenac sbared the spirit of the hour. His 

first step was to survey his government. Tie 
talked with traders, colonists, and officials ; visited 
seigniories, farms, fishing-stations, and all the in- 
&nt industries that Talon had galvanized into life ; 
examined the new ship on the stocks, admired the * 
structure of the new brewery, went to Three 
Rivers to see tlie iron mines, and then, liaving 
acquired a tolerably exact idea of his charge, re- 
turned to Quebec. He was well pleased with what 
he saw, but not with the ways and means of Cana* 
dian travel ; for he thought it strangely unbecom- 
ing that a lieutenant-geuoral of the king should 
be forced to crouch on a sheet of bark, at the bot- 
tom of a birch canoe, scarcely daring to move his 
head to the right or left lest he should disturb the 
balance of the fragile vessel. 

At Quebec he convoked the council, made tliem 
a speech, and administered the oath of allegiance.* 
This did not satisfy him. He resolved that all 
Quebec should take the oath together. It was lit- 
tle but a pretext. Like many of his station, Fron- 
tenac was not in full sympathy with the centraliz- 
ing movcnient of the time, which tended to level 
ancient rights, privileges, and prescriptions under 
the ponderous roller of the monarchical admini»> 
tration. He looked back with regret to the day 
when the three orders of the state, clergy, nobles, 
and commons, had a place and a power in the 
direction of national affairs. The three orders still 
subsisted, in form, if not in substance, in some of 

I Begi$tn du Cornell Saummu 
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the provinces of France ; and Frontcnac conceived 
the idea of reproducing thein in Canada. Not 
only did he cherish the tradition of faded liberties^ 
but he loved pomp and cireumstancey above ally 
when he was himself the central figure in it ; and 
the thouijrht of a rovsil j^ovcrnor of Lanfjucdoc or 
Brittany, presiding over the estates of his province, 
appears to liave fired him with emulation. 

He had no difficulty in forming his order of the 
clergy. The Jesuits and the seminary priests sup- 
plied material even more abundant than he wished. 
For the order of tlie nohlcs, he found three or four 
geniilshommes at Quebec, and these he reinforced 
with a number of officers. The third estate con- 
sisted of the merchants and citizens; and he 
formed the members of the council and the magis- 
trates into another distinct hody, thougli, properly 
speaking, they belonged to the third estate, of 
which by nature and prescription they were the 
head. The Jesuits, glad no doubt to lay him 
under some slight obligation, lent him their church 
for the ceremony that he meditated, and aided in 
decorating it for the occasion. Here, on the 
twenty- third of October, 1672, the three estates of 
Canada were convoked, with as much pomp and 
splendor as circumstances would permit. Then 
Frontenae, with the ease of a man of the world 
and the loftiness of a grand seigneur, delivered 
himself of the hamngue he had prepared. He 
wrote exceedingly well j he is said also to have 
excelled as an orator; certainly he was never 
averse to the tones of his own eloquence. His 

2 
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speech was addressed to a double audience : the 
throng that filled the church, and the king and the 
minister three thousand miles away. He told his 
hearers that he had called the assembly, not because 

he doubted tlieir lovaltv, but in order to al'ford 
them the delight of making public protestation of 
devotion to a prince, the terror of wliose irresist- 
ible arms was matched only by the charms of liis 
person and the benignity of his rule. The Holy 
Scriptures," he said, command us to obey our 
sovereiL,ni, and teach us that no jiivtext or reason 
can dispense us from this obedience." And. in a 
glowing eulogy on Louis XIV., he went on to show 
that obedience to him was not only a duty, but an 
inestimable privilege. He dwelt with admiration 
on the recent victorii.'s in Holland, and held forth 
the hope that a speedy and glorious peace would 
leave his Majesty free to turn his thoughts to the 
colony which already owed so much to his foster- 
ing care. "The true means," pursued Frontenac, 
*'of gaininu; his favor and liis support, is for us to 
unite with one heart in laboring for the progress 
of Canada.'' Then he addressed, in turn, the 
clergy, the nobles, the magistrates, and the citi- 
zens. He exhorted the priests to continue with 
zeal their labors for the conversion of the Indians, 
and to make them suV)iccts not onlv of Clirist. I)ut 
aUo of the king ; in short, to tame and civilize 
them, a portion of their duties in which he plainly 
gave them to understand that they had not hith- 
erto acquitted themselves to his satisfax^tlon. 
Kext, he appealed to the nobles, commended 
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their gallantry, and called upon them to be as 
assiduous in the culture and improvement of the 
colony as they were valiant in its defence. The 

magistrates, the merchants, and the colonists in 
general were each atldressed in an appropriate 
exhortation. "I can assure you, messieurs," he 
concluded, " that if you faithfully discharge your 
several duties, each in his station, his Majesty will 
extend to us all the help and all the favor that we 
can desire. It is needless, then, to urge you to 
act as I have counselled, since it is for your own 
interest to do so. As for me. it only remains to 
protest before you that I shall esteem myself 
hap})y in consecrating all my efforts, and, if need 
be, my life itself, to extendinjr the empire of Jesus 
Christ throughout all this land, and the supremacy 
of our king over all the nations that dwell in it." 

He administered the oath, and the assembly dis- 
solved. He now applied himself to another work : 
that of giving a municipal government to Quebec, 
after the model of some of the cities of France. 
In place of the syndic, an official supposed to rep- 
resent the interests of the citizens, he ordered the 
public election of three aldermen, of whom the 
senior should act as mayor. One of the number 
was to go out of office every year, his place being 
fdled hy a new election; and the governor, as rep- 
resenting the king, reserved the right of confirma- 
tion or rejection. He then, in concert with the 
chief inhabitants, proceeded to frame a body of 
regulations for the government of a town destined, 
as he again and again declares, to become the capi- 
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tn\ of a mighty empire ; and he farther orthiined 
that the people should hold a meeting ever}^ six 
months to discuss questions involving the welfare 
of the colony. The boldness of these measures 
will scarcely be appreciated at the present day. 
The intendant Talon declined, on pretence of a 
slight illness, to be present at the meeting of the 
estates. He knew too well the temper of the king, 
whose constant policy it was to destroy or paiar 
lyze every institution or custom that stood in the 
way of his autocrac3^ The despatches in which 
Frontenac announced to his masters what he had 
done received in due time their answer. Tlie 
minister Colbert wrote : Your assembling of the 
inhabitants to take the oath of fidelity^ and your 
division of them into three estates, may have had 
a good effect for the moment ; but it is well for 
you to observe that you are always to follow, in 
the government of Canada, the forms in use here ; 
and since our kings have long regarded it as good 
for their service not to convoke the states-general 
of the kingdom, in order, perhaps, to abolish in- 
sensibly this ancient usage, you, on your part, 
should very rarely, or, to speak more correctly, 
never, give a corporate form to the inhabitants of 
Canada. You should even, as the colony strength- 
ens, suppress gradually the office of the syndic, 
who presents ])etitions in the name of the inhabi- 
tants ; for it is well that each should speak for 
himself, and no one for aU." ' 

1 FrmteiHK au Boi, 3 Nmr^ 1672; Ibid., 18 Ntte., 1678 ; JSTafaii^w dn 

Comte de Frontenac en PAssernN^ h Quebec; Prestattoru de Strment, 22 Oct., 
1672; Righmfnt de Police fait par Moimtwr k ComUdtFroalaiaci Ctibat 
k Frontenac, 18 Juin, 1678. 
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Here, in brief, is tlie whole spirit of the French 
colonial rule iu Canada ; a government, as I have 
elsewhere showiiy of excellent intentions, but of 
arbitmry methods. Frontenac, filled unth the tra- 
ditions of the past, and sincerely desirous of the 
good of the colony, rashly set himself n^^ainst the 
prevailing current. His municipal government, 
and his meetings of citizens, were, like his three 
estates, abolished by a word from the court, which, 
bold and obstinate as he was, he dared not dis- 
obey. Had they been allowed to subsist, there 
can be little doubt that great good would have 
resulted to Canada. 

Frontenac has been called a mere soldier. He 
was an excellent soldier, and more besides. He 
was a man of vigorous and cultivated mind, pene- 
trating observation, and ample travel and experi- 
ence. His zeal for the colony, however, was often 
counteracted by the violence of his prejudices, and 
by two other influences. First, he was a ruined 
man, who meant to mend his fortunes ; and his 
wish that Canada should prosper was joined with 
a determination to reap a goodly part of her pros- 
perity for himself. Again, he could not endure 
a rival; opposition maddened him, and, when 
crossed or thwarted, he forgot every thing but his 
passion. Signs of storm quickly showed them- 
selves between him and tlic intcixlaiit Takm ; but 
the danger was averted by the departure of that 
ofiicial for France. A cloud then rose in the direc- 
tion of the clergy. 

Another thing displeases me/' writes Fronte- 
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nac, ^^and ibis is the complete dependence of the 
grand vicar and the seminary priests on the Jesuits, 
for they never do the least thing without their 
order: so that they {the Jesuits) are masters in 
spiritual matters, which, as you know, is a power- 
ful lever for moving every thing else." ' And he 
complains that they have spies in town and coun- 
try, that they abuse the confessional, intermeddle 
in families, set husbands against wives, and parents 
against children, and all, as they say, for the greater 
glory of God. I call to mind every day. Mou- 
se igneur, what you did me the honor to say to me 
when I took leave of } ou, and every day I am 
satisfied more and more of the great importance 
to the king's service of opposing the slightest of 
the attempts which are daily made against his 
authority." He goes on to denounce a certain 
sermon, preached by a Jesuit, to the great scandal 
of loyal subjects, Avherein the father declared that 
the king had exceeded his powers in licensing the 
trade in brandy when the bishop had decided it to 
be a sin, together with other remarks of a seditious 
nature. *^ I was tempted several times," pursues 
Frontenac, " to leave the church with my guards 
and interrupt the sermon ; hut 1 contented my- 
self with telling the grand vicar and the superior 
of the Jesuits, after it was over, that I was very 
much surprised at what I had heard, and demanded 
justice at their hands. They greatly blamed the 
preacher, and disavowed him, attributing his lan- 
guage, alter their custom, to an excess of zeal, and 

1 FrmUmac au AfmUtn, 2 Nw,, 1672. 
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making many apologies, with which I pretended 
to be satisfied ; though I told them, nevertheleas, 
that their excuses would uot pass current with me 
another time, and, if the thing happened again, I 

would put the preacher in a place where he would 
learn how to speak. Since then they have been a 
little more careful, though not enough to prevent 
one from always seeing their intention to persuade 
the people that, even in secular matters, their 
authority ought to be respected above any other. 
As there are many persons here who have no more 
brains than they need, and who are attached to 
them by ties of interest or otherwise, it is neces- 
sary to have an eye to these matters in this country 
more than anywhere else." * 

The churchmen, on their part, were not idle. 
The bishop, who was then in France, contrived by 
some means to acquaint himself witli the contents 
of the private despatches sent by Colbert in reply 
to the letters of FVontenac. He wrote to another 
ecclesiastic to communicate what he had learned, 
at the same time enjoining great caution; since, 
while it is well to acquire all necessary information, 
and to act upon it, it is of the greatest importance 
to keep secret our possession of such knowledge." ' 

The king and the minister, in their instructions 
to Frouteuac, had dwelt with great emphasis on 

* Fronlmac au MiniBtre^ 13 Nov., 1673. 

* Larol h , 1674. The letter it a complete tammftij of the con- 
tent* of Colbert'e recent deepiitcli to Frontenac. Then follows the 

injunction to secreqr, "cstnnt de t^^8-^^^anfle ('on?<^quonco que Ton ne 
paclie pas quel'on «yc noii ap[>ri<? ile tout ci la. sur quoi iiraruuoins il t'>t bon 
que i on ayUse el que I on uie douue tous le« advis qui serout u^eessaires." 
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the expediency of civilizing the Indians, teaching 
thcMii the French language, and amalgamating them 
with the colonists, f'rontenac, ignorant as yet of 
Indian nature and unacquainted with the difficul- 
ties of the case, entered into these views with great 
heartiness. He exercised from the first an extraor- 
dinary influence over all the Indians with whom 
lie came in contact; and he persuaded the most 
savage and refractory of them, the Iroquois, to 
place eight of their children in his hands. Four 
of these were girls and four were boys. He took 
two of the boys into his own household, of which 
they must have proved most objectionable inmates; 
and he supported the other two, who were younger, 
out of his own slender resources, placed them in 
respectable French families, and required them to 
go daily to school. The girls were given to the 
char;2:e of the Ursulines. Frontenac continually 
urged the Jesuits to co-operate with him in this 
work of civilization, but the results of his urgency 
disappointed and exasperated him. He complains 
that in the village of the Hurons, near Quebec, 
and under the control of the Jesuits, the French 
lanLruati:e was scarcely known. In fact, the fathers 
contented themselves with teaching their converts 
the doctrines and rites of the Roman Church, while 
retaining the food, dress, and habits of their origi- 
nal barbarism. 

In defence of the missionaries, it should be said 
that, when brought in contact with the French, the 
Indians usually caught the vices of civilization 
without its virtues ; but Frontenac made no allow- 
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ances. " The Jesuits/' he writes, " will not civilize 
the Indians^ because they wish to keep them in 
perpetual wardship. They think more of beaver 

skins than of souls, and their missions are pure 
mockeries." At the same time he assures the min- 
ister that, when he is obliged to correct them, he 
does so with the utmost gentleness. In spite of 
this somewhat doubtful urbanity, it seems clear 
that a storm was brewin^^ ; and it was fortunate for 
the peace of tlie Canadian Church that the atten- 
tion of the truculent governor was drawn to other 
quarters. 
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Not long before Frontenac's arrival, Courcelle, 
his predecessor, went to Lake Ontario with an 
armed force, in order to impose respect on the 
Iroquois, who had of late become insolent. As a 

means of k(»opiiig thrm in rheck, and at the same 
time controlling the fur trade of the upper couu- 
fry, he had recommended, like Talon before him, 
the building of a fort near the outlet of the lake. 
Frontenac at once saw the advantages of such a 
moasurc, and his desire to execute it was stiniu- 
latt'd by the reflection that the proposed fort miL,dit 
be made not only a safeguard to the colony, but 
also a source of profit to himself. 

At Quebec, there was a grave, thoughtful, self- 
contained young mhn, who soon found his way 
into Frontenac's confidence. There was between 
them the sympathetic attraction of two bold and 
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energetic spirits; and though Cavelier de la Siille 
had neither the irritable vanity of the count, nor 
his Gfdlic vivacity of passion, he had in full meas- 
ure the same unconquerable pride and hardy reso- 
lution. There were but two or three nicu in 
Canada who knew the western wilderness so well. 
He w as full of schemes of ambition and of gain ; 
and, from this moment, he and Frontenac seem to 
have formed an alliance, which ended only with 
the governor's recall. 

In telling the story of La Salle, I have described 
the execution of the new^ plan; the muster of the 
Canadians, at the call of Frontenac ; the consterna- 
tion of those of the merchants whom he and La 
Salle had not taken into their counsels, and who 
saw in the movouient the preparation for a gigan- 
tic fur trading monopoly ; the intrigues set on foot 
to bar the enterprise ; the advance up the St. Lixw- 
rence ; the assembly of Iroquois at the destined 
spot ; the ascendency exercised over them by the 
governor ; the building of Fort Frontenac on the 
ground where Kingston now stands, and its liual 
transfer into the li.inds of La Salle, on condition, 
there can be no doubt, of sharing the expected 
profits with his patron.^ 

On the way to the lake, Frontenac stopped for 
some tiuio at Montreal, where he had full o[)portu- 
nity to become acquainted with a state of tiiiuLi's 
to which his attention had already been directed. 
This state of things was as follows : — 

When the intendant, Talon, came for the second 

1 Ducovery of the Great West, chap. vi. 
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time to Canada, in 1669, an oflficor named IVrrot, 
who had married his niece, came with him. Terrot, 
anxious to turn to account the miluence of his wife's 
relative, looked about him for some post of honor 
and profit, and quickly discovered that the govern- 
ment of Montreal was vacant. The priests of St. 
Sulpice, feudal owners of the place, had the right 
of appointing their own governor. Talon advised 
them to choose Perrot, who thereupon received 
the desired commission, which, however, was re- 
vocable at the will of those who bad granted it. 
The new governor, therefore, begged jinother com- 
mission from the king, and after a httle delay he 
obtained it. Thus he became, in some measure, 
independent of the priests, who, if tliey wished to 
rid tlieniaelves of him, must first gain the royal 
consent. 

Perrot, as he had doubtless foreseen, found him- 
self in an excellent position for making money. 
The tribes of the upper lakes, and all the neigh- 
boring regions, brought down their furs every 

suininer to the annual fair at Montreal. Perrot 
took his measures accordingly. On the island 
which still bears his name, lying above Montr 
real and durectly in the route of the descending 
savages, he built a storehouse, and placed it in 
charge of a retired lieutenant named Bruev, who 
stopped the Indians on their wjiy, and carried on 
an active trade with them, to the great profit of 
himself and his associate, and the great loss of the 
merchants in the settlements below. This was not 
all. Perrot connived at the desertion of his own 
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soldiers, who escaped to the woods, becjime cow- 
reurs de boi9f or bush-rangers, traded with the 
Indians in their villages, and shared their gains 
with their commander. Many others, too, of these 

forest rovers, outlawed by royal edicts, found in 
the governor of Montreal a protector, under aimi- 
lar conditions. 

The journey from Quebec to Montreal often 
consumed a fortnight. Perrot thought himself 
virtually indo|)endent ; and relying on his connnis- 
sion from tlie kin^, the protection of Talon, and 
his connection with other persons of ijiiluence, he 
felt safe in his. position, and began to play the 
petty tyrant. The judge of Montreal, and several 
of the chief inhabitants, came to offer a humble 
remonstrance afi^ainst disorders committed hv some 
of the ruthans in his interest. Perrot received 
them with a storm of vituperation, and presently 
sent the judge to prison. This proceeding was 
followed by a series of others, closely akin to it, so 
that the priests of St. Sulpice, who received their 
full share oi ollicial alnise, began to repent bitterly 
of the governor they had chosen. 

Frontenac had received stringent orders from 
the king to arrest all the bush-rangers, or coureura 
de hois ; but, since he had scarcely a soldier at his 
disposal, except his own body-guard, the order was 
dilhciilt to execute. As, however, most of these 
outlaws were in the service of his rival, Perrot, his 
aeal to capture them rose high against every ob- 
stacle. He had, moreover, a plan of his own in 
regard to them, uud had already petitioned the 
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minister for a galley, to the benches of which the 
captive bush-rangers were to be chained as rowers, 
thus supplying the representative of the king with 
a means of transportation befitting his dignity, and 

at the same time givin<r wholesome wuriiin*^ against 
the infraction of royal edicts.* Accordingly, he 
sent orders to the judge, at Montreal, to seize 
every courear de bois on whom he could lay hands. 

The judge, hearing that two of the most notori- 
ous were lodged in the house of a lieutenant named 
Carion, sent a constable to anvst them ; where- 
upon CarioQ threatened aud maltreated the otticer 
of justice, and helped the men to. escape. Perrot 
took the part of his lieutenant, and told the judge 
that he would put him in prison, in spite of Fron- 
tenao, if he ever dared to attempt such an arrest 
again.^ 

When Frontenac heard what had happened, his 
ire was doubly kindled. On the one hand, Perrot 
had violated the authority lodged by the king in 

tlio person of his representative ; and, on the 
other, the mutinous otticial was a rival in trade, 
who had made great and illicit profits, while his 
superior had, thus far, made none. As a governor 
and as a man, Frontenac was deeply moved ; yet, 
helpless as he was, he could do no more tlian send 
tliree of his guardsmen, under a lieutenant named 
Bizard, with orders to arrest Carion and bring 
him to Quebec. 
The commission was delicate. The arrest waa 

1 Frnntnuic nil Minintre, 2 Nov.^ 1672. 

2 yUmoire des Moti/s qui ont obiiy€ M. le Comte de FronUnac de /airt 
mritar U Sutw PmL 
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to be made in the dominions of Perrot, who had 
the means to prevent it, and the audacity to use 
them. Bizard acted accordingly. He went to 

Carion's house, and took liiin prisoner; then pro- 
ceeded to the liouse of the merchant Le Ber, 
where he left a letter, in which Frontenac, as was 
the usage on such occasions, gave notice to the 
local governor of the arrest he had ordered. It 
was the object of Bizard to escape with his pris- 
oner before Perrot could receive the letter ; but, 
meanwhile, the wife of Cai'ion ran to him with the 
news, and the governor suddenly arrived, in a 
^xen7y of rage, followed by a sergeant and three 
or four soldiers. The sergeant held the point of 
his halbenl against the breast of Bizard. wliile Per- 
rot, choking with passion, demanded, " How dare 
you arrest an officer in my government without 
my leave ? " The lieutenant replied that he acted 
under orders of the governor-general, and gave 
Frontenac*8 letter to Perrot, who immediately 
threw it into his face, exclaiminfi: : "Take it back 
to your master, and tell him to teach you your 
business better another time. Meanwhile you are 
my prisoner.'' Bizard protested in vain. He was 
led to jail, whither he was followed a few days 
after by Le Ber, who liad mortally offended Per- 
rot bv sit^niny; an attestation of the scene he had 
witnessed. As he was the chief merchant of the 
place, his arrest produced a great sensation, while 
his wife presently took to her bed with a nervous 
fever. 

As Perrot's anger cooled, he became somewhat 
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alarmed. He had resisted the royal authority, and 
insulted its representative. The consequences 
might be serious ; yet he could not bring himself 
to retrace his steps. He merely released Bizard, 
and sullenly permitted him to depart, with a letter 
to the goveruor-geuerai, more impertinent tlian 
apologetic/ 

FrontenaCy as his enemies declare, was accus- 
tomedy when enraged, to foam at the mouth. Per- 
haps he did so when he learned the behavior of 

Perrot. If he had had at command a few compa- 
nies of soldiers, there can be little doubt that he 
would have trone at once to Montreal, seized the 
offender, and brought him back in irons ; but his 
body-guard of twenty men was not equal to such 
an enterprise. Nor would a muster of the militia 
have served his purpose ; for the settlers about 
Quebec were chiefly peaceful peasants, while the 
denizens of Montreal were disbanded soldiers, fur 
traders, and forest adventurers, the best fighters in 
Canada. They were nearly all in the interest of 
Perrot, who, if attacked, had the temper as well 
as the ability to make a passionate resistance. 
Thus civil war would have ensued, and the anger 
of the king would have fallen on both parties. On 
the other hand, if Perrot were left unpunished, the 
coi/reurs de hois, of whom he was the patron, 
would set no bounds to their audacity, and Fron- 
teuac, who had been ordered to suppress them, 
would be condemned as negligent or incapable. 
Among the priests of St. Sulpice at Montreal 

^ M^moirt de* Mvlifr, etc* 
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was tlie Abbe Salignac de Fenelon, balf-brother of 
the celebrated author of Telemaque. He Mvas a 
zealous missionary, enthusiastic and impulsive, still 
young, and more ardent than discreet. One of his 
uncles had been the companion of Frontenac dur- 
ing tbe Caiidian war, and bence the count'.s rela- 
tions with the missionary bad been very friendly. 
Frontenac now wrote to Perrot, directing him to 
come to Quebec and give account of his conduct ; 
and he coupled this letter with another to Fenelon, 
nrging bini to represent to tbe otTending governor 
tbe danger of bis position, and advise bini to seek 
an interview with his superior, by wbicli the diffi- 
culty might be amicably adjusted. Perrot, dread* 
ing the displeasure of the king, soothed by the 
moderate tone of Frontenac*s letter, and moved 
by tbe assurances of tbe cntbusiastic abl)r, wbo 
was deligbt^'fl to play tbe part of peace-maker, at 
length resolved to follow bis counsel. It was mid- 
winter. Perrot and Fenelon set out together, 
walked on snow-shoes a hundred and eighty miles 
down tbe frozen St. Lawrence, and made their 
appearance before tbe offended count. 

Frontenac, there can be little doubt, had never 
intended that Perrot, once in his power, should re- 
turn to Montreal as its governor ; but that, beyond 
this, he meant barm to bim, there is not tbe least 
proof. Perrot, however, was as cboleric and stub- 
born as the count himself j and his natural disposi- 
tion bad not been improved by several years of 
petty autocracy at Montreal. Their interview was 
brief, but stormy. When it ended, Perrot was a 

8 
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prisoner in the chateau, with guards placed over 
him hy day and night. Frontonac made choice of 
one La Nouguerc, a retired oihcer, ^vllom he knew 
that he could trust, and sent him to Montreal 
' to command m place of its captive gover- 
nor. With him he sent also a judge of bis own 
selection. La Nouguerc set himself to his work 
Avith vigor. Perrot's agent or partner, Brncy, ^vas 
sei/cd, tried, and imprisoned ; and an active hunt 
was begun for bis coureura de bois. Among others, 
the two who had been the occasion of the dispute 
were captured and sent to Quehec, where one of 
them was solemn! v liamred l)cfore tlie window of 
Perrot's prison ; with the view, no donbt, of pro- 
ducing a chastening effect on the mind of the 
prisoner. The execution was fully authorized, a 
roval edict havin{? ordained that bush-ran srinf^ was 
an olVnu'c ])nnislial)le with death.' As the result 
of these ])roceedini:<, Frontenac rej»orted to the 
minister that only live coureura de boia remained 
at large ; all the rest having returned to the settle- 
ments and made their submission, so that farther 
hant^in^c was needless. 

Thus the central power was vindicated, and 
Montreal brought down from her attitude of par- 
tial independence. Other results also followed, if 
we may believe the enemies of Frontenac, who de- 
clare that, by means of the new connnandant 
and other persons in his interest, the governor- 
general possessed liimself of a great part of the 
trade from which he had ejected Perrot, and that 

1 £iit9 «t Ordoimmm, L 78. 
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the coureura de hois^ whom he hanged when break- 
ing laws for his rival, found complete impunity 
when breaking laws for him. 

Meanwhile, there was a deep though subdued 
excitement among the priests of St. Sulpice. The 
right of naming their own governor, which they 
claimed as seigniors of. Montreal, had been violated 
by the action of Frontenac in placing La Nougu^re 
in coinninnd witliout consulting thoni. Perrot was 
a had Liovcniur : but it was tliev who hud chosen 
him, and the recollection of his misdeeds did not 
reconcile them to a successor arbitrarily imposed 
npon them. Both they and the colonists, their 
vassals, were intensely jealous of Quebec ; and, in 
their indi<^nation afrainst Frontenac, thev more 
than half forgave Perrot. None among them all 
was so nngry as the Abb^ F^nelon. He believed 
that he had been used to lure Perrot into a trap ; 
and his past attachment to the governor-general 
was turned into wratli. lligli words had passed 
between them; and, when Frnelon returned to 
Montreal, he vented his feelings in a sermon plainly 
levelled at Fi^ontenac.^ So sharp and bitter was 
it, that his brethren of St. Sulpice hastened to dis- 
claim it; and Dollier de Casson, their Superior, 
strongly reproved the proacher, wlio protested in 
return that his words were not meant to apply to 
Frontenac in particular, but only to bad rulers in 
general. His offences, however, did not cease 
with the sermon; for he espoused the cause of 

* Infirmatton fiutt par nous, Charles le Tardieu, Si'eur de Tttly. TUIj 
WM a commiMioner wnt b/ tbe oooncU to inqiure into the affair. 
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Perrot with more than zeal, and went about among 
the colonists to collect attestations in his favor. 
When these things were reported to Frontenac, 
his ire was kindled, and he summoned F^nelon be- 
fore the council at Quebec to answer the charge 

of institratin": sedition. 

Fenelon had a relative ai^d friend in the person 
of the Abh^ d'Urf^, his copartner in the work of 
the missions. D'Urf^, anxious to conjure down 
the rising storm, went to Quebec to seek an inter- 
view with Frontenac ; but, according to his own 
acrovmt, he was very ill received, and threatened 
with a prison. On another occasion, the count 
showed him a letter in which D'Urf^ was charged 
with having used abusive language concerning 
him. Warm words ensued, till Frontenac, grasp- 
ing his cane, led the abb(i to the door and dis- 
missed him, berating him from the top of the 
stairs in tones so angrv that the sentinel below 
spread the report that he had turned his visitor 
out of doors.^ 

Two offenders were now arraiLrned before the 
council of Quebec : the first was Perrot, charged 
with disobeying the royal edicts and resisting the 
royal authority ; the other was the Abb^ F^nelon. 
The councillors were at this time united in the 
interest of Frontenac, who had the power of ap- 
pointing and removing them. Perrot, in no way 
softened by a long captivity, challenged the gov- 
emor-generaly who presided at the council board, 
as a party to the suit and his personal enemy, and 

' Jlibioifie de 1/. d'Urj'^ a Colbert, extracU in Faillon. 
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took exception to several of the members as being 
connections of La Noiigucre. Frontenac with- 
drew, and other councillors or judges were 
appointed provisioiially ; but these were chal- 
lenged in turn by the prisoner, on one pretext 
or another. The exceptions were overruled, and 
tlie trial proceededj thou<rli not without signs of 
doubt and hebitutiou on the part oi some of the 
councillors.' 

Meanwhile, other sessions were held for the trial 
of F^nelon; and a curious scene ensued. Five 

councillors and the dcjiuty attorncv-gcucral were 
seated at the board, with Frontenac as presiding 
judge, his hat on his head and his sword at his 
side, after the established custom. F^nelon, being 
led in, approached a vacant chair, and was about 
to seat himself with the rest, when Frontenac in- 
ter])osod, tolling him that it was his duty to reuiain 
Standing while answering the questions of the 
council. Fenelon at once placed himself in the 
chair, and replied that priests had the right to 
speak seated and with heads covered. 

" Yes," returned Frontenac, " when they are 
summoned as witnesses, but not when they are 
cited to answer charges of crime." 

My crimes exist nowhere but in your head," 
replied the abb^. And, putting on his hat, he 
drew it down over his brows, rose, gathered his 
cassock about him, and walked in a dehant manner 

^ All the procoe>liii[r« in Ihe affair of Perrot will bo found in full in 
the U^jittre des Jwjtiuents el D^UUerations du Couseil ^iujit'ricur. They 

extend from the «nd of Janiuurj to the beginning of Noremberf 1674» 
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to and fro. Frontenac told him that his conduct 
was wanting in respect to the council, and to the 

governor as its head. Fciielon several tiiiR's took 
off his hat, and pa'^hed it on again more angrily 
than ever, saying at the sann^ time that Frontenac 
was wanting in respect to his character of priest, 
in citing him before a civil tribunal. As he per- 
sisted in liis refusal to takt' the required attitude, 
he was at len<rth told that he ini<dit leave the 
room. After being kept for a time in the ante- 
room in charge of a constable, he was again 
brought before the council, when he still refused 
obedience, and wfis ordered into a sort of honorable 
imprisoninent.' 

This behavior of the effervescent abbe, which 
Frontenac justly enough characterizes as unworthy 
of his birth and his sacred office, was, nevertheless, 
founded on a claim sustained by many precedents. 
As an ecclesiastic. Fcnelon insi.>^ted that the bishop 
alone, and not the council, had the right to judge him. 
Like Perrot, too, he challenged his judges as pai ties 
to the suit, or otherwise interested against him. On 
the question of jurisdiction, he had all the priests 
on his side. Bishop Laval was in France ; and 
Beruieres, his grand vicar, was far from iilling the 
place of the strenuous and determined prelate. 
Yet the ecclesiastical storm rose so high that the 
councillors, discouraged and daunted, were no 
longer amenable to the will of Frontenac ; and it 
was resolved at last to refer the whole matter to 

I6m OmmU Supiritv^ 21 Auk, 1674. 
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the king. Perrot was taken from the prison, which 

he had occupied from January to November, and 
slii|)[)e(l lor France, along with Fi'^nclon. An im- 
mense mass of papers was sent with them ior the 
instruction of the king; and Frontenac wrote a 
long despatch, in which he sets forth the offences of 
Parrot and F^nelon, the pretensions of the ecclesi- 
asticR, the ca I ninnies he had incurred in his elforts 
to serve his Majesty, and the insults heaped upon 
him, " which no man but me would have endured 
BO patiently/' Indeed, while the suits were pend- 
ing before the council, he had displayed a calmness 
and moderation which surprised his opponents. 

Knowing as I do," he pursues, " the cabals and 
intrigues that are rife here, I must expect that 
every thing will he said against me that the most 
artful slander can devise. A governor in this coun- 
try would greatly deserve pity, if he were left 
without support ; and, even should he make mis- 
takes, it would surely be very pardonable, seeing 
that there is no snare that is not spread for him, 
and that, after, avoiding a hundred of them, he will 
hardly escape being caught at last." ^ 

In his charges of cabal and intrigue, Frontenac 
had chiefly in view the clergy, whom he pro- 
foundly distrusted, excepting always the Kecoilet 
friars, whom he befriended because the bishop and 
the Jesuits opposed them. The priests on their 
part declare that he persecuted them, compelled 

1 Fronlenuc au Ministrf, 14 y<>i\, 1(174. In a preceUiug letter, fent bj 
wmy of Boston, and datf»d 16 February, he says that he coald not suffer 
Perrot to go unpunished without injuiy to the regal antlioritj, which 
he b reeolved to defend to the last drop of Me blood. 
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them to take passports like laymen when travel- 
ling about the colony, and even intercepted their 
letters. These accusations and many others were 
cari ied to the king and the minister by the Abbe 
d'UrM, who sailed in the same ship wiUi F^nelon. 
The moment was singularly auspicious to him. 
His cousin, the Marquise d'Allegre, was on the 
point of marrying Seiuiielay, the son of the minis- 
ter Colbert, who, therefore, was naturally inclined 
to listen with favor to him and to Fenelon, his 
relatiye. Again, Talon, uncle of Perrot's wife, 
held a post at court, which hrought him into close 
personal relations with the kiug. Nor were these 
the only infhieuces adverse to Frontenac and pro- 
pitious to his enemies. Yet hLs enemies were dis- 
appointed. The letters written to him both by 
Colbert and by the king are admirable for calm- 
ness and dignity. The following is from that of 
the kinj^ : — 

" Though 1 do not credit all that has been told 
me concemmg various little annoyances which you 
cause to the ecclesiastics, I nevertheless think it 
necessary to inform you of it, in order that, if 
true, you inav correct yourself in this particular, 
giving to all the clergy entire liberty to go and 
come throughout all Canada without compelling 
them to take out passports, and at the same time 
leaving them perfect freedom as regards their 
letters. 1 have seen and cju'efiilly examined all 
that you have sent toucliing M. Perrot ; and, after 
having also seen all the papers given by him 
in his defence, I have condemned his action in 
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imprisoning an ofTicer of your guard. To punish 
Lim, I have had him placed for a short time in the 
Bastile, that he may learn to be more circumspect 
in the discharge of his duty, and that his example 
may serve as a warning to others. But after 
havin<^ thus vindicated mv authority, which lias 
been viokted in your person, 1 will say, in order 
that you may fully understand my views, that you 
should not without absolute necessity cause your 
commands to be executed within the limits of a 
local government, like that of Montreal, without 
first informing its governor, and also that the ten 
months of imprisonment which jou have made 
him undergo seems to me sufficient for bis fault. 
I therefore sent him to the Bastile merely as a 
public reparation for having violated my author- 
ity. After keeping him there a few days, I shall 
send liim back to his government, ordering him 
first to see you and make apology to you for aU 
that has passed ; after which I desire that you re- 
tain no resentment against him, and that you treat 
bim in accordance with tlie powers that 1 have 
given him." * 

Colbert writes in terms equally measured, and 
adds : After having spoken in the name of his 
Majesty, pray let me add a word in my own. By 
the marriage which the king has been pleased to 
make betwx'en the heiress of the house of Allegre 
and my son, the Abb6 d'Urfe has become very 
closely connected with me, since he is cousin ger- 
man of my daughter-in-law ; and this induces me 

* Le Jiui a Fronltnac, 22 Anii, IGJo. 
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to request you to show him espedal coxudderation, 

though, in the exercise of his profession, he will 
rarc'lv have occasion to see you.'* 

As D'Urfe had lately addressed a memorial to 
Colbert, in which the conduct of Frontenac is 
painted in the darkest colors, the almost imper^ 
ceptible rebuke couched in the above lines does 
no little credit to the tact and moderation of the. 
stern minister. 

C!olbert next begs Frontenac to treat with kind« 
ness the priests of Montreal, observing that Breton- 
villiers, their Superior at Paris^ is his particular 
friend. "As to M. Perrot," he continues, since 
ten months of imprisonment at Quebec and three 
weeks in the Bastile may suffice to atone for his 
fault, and since also he is related or connected idth 
persons for whom I have a great regard, I pray 
3'ou to {icccpt kindly the apologies which he will 
make you, and, as it is not at all likely that he will 
fall again into any oii'ence approaching that which 
he has committed, you will give me especial pleas- 
ure in granting him the honor of your favor and 
friendship." * 

Fenelon, though the recent marriage had allied 
him also to Colbei t, fared worse tlian either of the 
other parties to the dispute. He was indeed sus- 
tained in his claim to be judged by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal ; but his Superior, Bretonvilliers, forbade 
him to return to Canada, and the king approved 
the pruhihitiuii. Bretonvilliers wrote to the Sul- 
pitiau priests oi Montreal : X exhort you to pro£t 

^ Ct&mi h FmOMoe, IS Mai, IQTS. 
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by the example of M. de F(^nelon. By having 
busied hiiiiM'll too much in \vorl(]lv nuitters, and 
meddled with what did not concern him, lie has 
ruined his own prospects and injured the friends 
whom he wished to serve. In matters of this sort^ 
it is well always to stand neutral." ^ 

1 LMn d» Bnlmvittien, 7 Mai, 1tf76; extract in FaJUon. F#n«1oii, 

tliriugli wanting in prudence and dignity, had been nn ardent and 
dfvoted mis-»ionnry. In rflation to thcvf ilisputf*. I liavi> reciived much 
aid from the researcli of Abbd Faillon, and from the valuable paper of 
Abb^ Verreau, Lts deux ALL^m de /VnWoii, printed in the Cauadian 
Jmtrmd dt rjnttnaion PuUiqitt, YoL VUL 
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1675-1682. 
FBONTENAC AND DUCHESmSAU. 

PlOWTEVAC RECKIVK.S A CoMEAGlK — Hk OrrO«K« THE Ct.KROT. — 
DiSrUTKS IN THE t'OLKCIL. — KoYAL IxTERVENTION. — Fro>TENAC 
BBBCKBI*. — FEMhOcTBRKAKS. — CIUROK8 AVD COOBTBRCHABOBS. 

— ThB DiBPUTB OBOW8 HOT.— >D0CHB8BBAO OOKOBMBBD ABO 

Froxtkwao wabbbd. — The Quarrel coktinuks. — Thk Kino 

LOSKS PaTIKNCE. — MORK Arri HATIONS. FaCTIO.VS ami FEfI>9. 

— A Sii)£ Quarrel. — 'iiiK King threatens. — Froktenac i>e- 
BouHCBt TBR Priests. — Thb Gotbrmob abd trb Ibtbbsaht 

KBCALUID.— QUAUTIBS OB FbOBTBNAO. 

While writing to Frontenac in terms of studied 
mildness, the king and Colbert took measures to 

curb Ill's power. In the uljsence of tlie bishop, the 
appointiiiciit and renio\al of councillors had rested 
"wholly with the governor; and lience the council 
had been docile under his will. It was now or- 
dained that the councillors should be appointed by 
the king himself.* This was not the only change. 
Since the departure of the intendant Talon, his 
oilice had been vacant j -and Frontenac was leit to 
rule alont . This seems to have been an experi- 
ment on the part of his masters at VersaiUes, who, 
knowing the peculiarities of his temper, were 
perhaps willing to try the effect of leaving him 
without a colleague. The experiuieut had not 

i £diU ct OnhmiMeu, I. 
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Biicceoded. An iiitondant was now, therefore, 
sent to Quebec, not only to manage the details of 
administratioii, but also to watch the governor, 
keep him, if possible, within prescribed bounds, 
and report his proceedings to the minister. The 
change was far from wt'lcomo to Front mac. whos'e 
delight it was to hold all the reins of power in his 
own hands; nor was he bettor pleased with the 
return of Bishop Laval, which presently took 
place. Three preceding governors had quarrelled 
with that uncoinproniisiiig prelate ; and there was 
little hope that Frontenac and he would Reep the 
peace. All the signs of the sky foreboded storm. 

The storm soon came. The occasion of it was 
that old vexed question of the sale of brandy, 
which has been fully treated in another volume,' 
and on which it is needless to dwell here. Another 
dispute quickly followed ; and here, too, the gover- 
nor's chief adversaries were the bishop and the 
ecclesiastics. Duchesneau, the new intendant, took 
part with them. The bishop and his clergy were, 
on their ^ide, verv ""lad of a secular allv : for their 
power had greatly fallen since the days of Mezy, 
and the rank and imperious character of Fronte- 
nac appear to have held them in some awe. They 
avoided as far as they could a direct collision with 
him, and waged vicarious war in the person of their 
friend the in tend ant. Duchesneau was not of a 
conciliating spirit, and he felt strong in the sup- 
port of the clergy; while Frontenac, when his 
temper was roused, would fight with haughty and 

1 The Old Rdgime in Canadft. 
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impractical jle obstinacy for any position which he 
had once iissumed, however trivial or liowever mis- 
taken. There was incessant friction hetween the 
two colleagues in the exercise of their respective 
functions, and occasions of difference were rarely 

wantino". 

o 

The question now at issue was that of honors 
and precedence at church and in religious cere- 
monies, matters of suhstantial importance under 
the Bourbon rule. Colbert mterposed, ordered 
Duchesneau to treat Frontenac with becoming 
deference, and warned him not to make liimself 
the partisan of tlie bishop ; ^ while, at the same 
time, he exhorted Frontenac to live in harmony 
with the intendant.' The dispute continued till 
the king lost patience. 

" Throu^ch all mv kin^j^dom," he wrote to tlie 
governor, " I do not hear of so many dilhculties 
on this matter {of ecclesiasttcal houors) as I see in 
the church of Quebec.*' ^ And he directs him to 
conform to the practice established in the city of 
Amiens, and to exact no more : " since vou oujjht 
to be satisfied with beini]: tlie representative of my 
person in the country where I have placed you in 
command.'' 

At the same time, Colbert corrects the inten- 
dant. " A memorial," he wrote, " has been placed 

in my hands, toucliiiig various ecclesiastical honors, 
wherein there continually appears a great preten- 

1 Colbert a fhrh^snrnu, 1 Ji/oi, 1677. 

• Ibid., 18 Mtii, 1077. 

* LtRoyh Frwlmae, 26 AorU, 1679. 
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mon on your part, and on that of the hishop of 

Quebec in your favor, to establish an equality be- 
tween the <rovernor anrl vou. I think I have 
already said enough to le;ul you to know yourself^ 
and to understand the difEerence between a gov- 
ernor and an intendant; bo that it is no longer 
necessary for me to enter into particulars, which 
could only serve to show you that you are com- 
pletely in the wrong."' 

Scarcely was this quarrel suppressed, when 
another sprang up. Since the arrival of the in- 
tendant and the return of the bishop, the council 
had ceased to be in the interest of Frontenac. 
Several of its members were verv obnoxious to 
him ; and chief among these was Villeray, a former 
councillor whom the king had lately reinstated. 
Frontenac admitted him to his seat with reluc- 
tance. "I obey your orders," he wrote mourn- 
fully to Collxut ; " but \'illeray is the principal 
and most dangerous instrument of the bishop and 
the Jesuits." ^ He says, farther, that many people 
think him to be a Jesuit in disguise, and that he 
is an intriguing busybody, who makes trouble 
everywhere. He also denounces the attorney- 
general, Auteuil, as an ally of the Jesuits. An- 
other of the reconstructed council, Tilly, meets 
his cordial approval ; but he soon found reason to 
change his mind concerning him. 

The king had recentiv ordered that the inten- 
dant, though holding only llie third rank in the 

1 Ctibtrt h Dudktnfau, 8 Mai, 1G79. 
* /VflMlMoe au Minufn, 14 Nov., 1674. 
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council, should act as its president.^ The com- 
mission of Duchesneaii, however, empowered him 

to preside only in the absence of the governor;' 
while ^'rontenac is styled chief and president of 
the council " in several of the despatches addressed 
to him. Here was an inconsistency. Both parties 
claimed the right of presiding, and hoth could 
rest their claim uu a clear expression of the royal 
will. 

Frontenac rarely began a new quarrel till the 
autumn vessels had sailed for France ; because a 
full year must then elapse before his adversaries 

could send their complaints to the king, and six 
months more before the king could send back his 
answer. The governor had been heard to say, on 
one of these occasions, that he should now be 
master for eighteen months, subject only to an- 
swering with his head for what he might do. It 
was wlicn the last vessel was gone in the autumn 
of 11)78 tliat he demanded to Ije styled chief and 
preitident on the records of the council ; and he 
showed a letter from the king in which he was so 
entitled.' In spite of this, Duchesneau resisted, 
and appealed to precedent to sustain his position. 
A lomr series of stoi'uiv sessions followed. The 
coimcillors in the clerical interest supported the 
intendant. Frontenac, chafed and angry, refused 
all compromise. Business was stopped for weeks. 

I Declaration du Rag, 23 ikpt.t 1676. 

s "Prcsider an Cunseil Sonrernin en Vabtmu dad& SUmrde /Von* 

tenac." — Cotinnis<i<>n (h / liirfii <nt ini. u ,/iiiri, 1GT5. 

' This li'tlt r. htill |in •<( rvi il in tliL' Arrhirrs <fr la Mnrlnt>, is dated 12 

Mai, 1078. Several other ietleru uf Louis XIV, give Ir'ronteimc the saine 
detlgOAtloD. 
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Duchesneau lost temper, and became abusive. 

Auteuil trie*d to interpose in behalf of the inten- 
dant. Frontenac struck the tiil)le with his fist, and 
told him fiercely that he would teach him his. duty. 
Every day embittered the strife. The governor 
made the declaration usual with him on such occa- 
sions, that he would not permit the royal authority 
to suffer in his person. At length he hanislied 
from Quebec his three most strenuous oppoiu iits, 
Villeray, Tilly, and Auteuil, and commanded them 
to remain ui their country houses till they re- 
ceived his farther orders. All attempts at com- 
promise proved fruitless; and Auteuil. in behalf 
of the exiles, appealed piteously to the king. 

The answer came in the following summer: 
'^Monsieur le Comte de Frontenac," wrote Louis 
XIV., I am surprised to learn all the new troubles 
and dissensions that have occurred in my country 
of New France, more especially since I have clearly 
and strongly given you to understand that your 
sole care should be to maintain harmony and peace 
among all my subjects dwelling therein ; but what 
surprises me still more is that in nearly all the dis- 
putes which you have caused you have advanced 
claims which have very little foundation. My 
edicts, declarations, and ordinances had so plainly 
made known to you my will, that I have great 
cause of astonishment that you, whose duty it is 
to see them faithfully executed, have yourself set 
up preten.sions entirely oj)p()S(Ml to tht^n. You 
have wished to be styled chief and president on 
the records of the Supreme Council, which is con- 

4 
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trary to my edict concerning that council ; and I 
am the more siirprLsed at tlii.s demand, since I am 
very sure that you are the only man in my king- 
dom who, being honored with the title of governor 
and lieutenant-general, would care to be styled 
chief and president of such a councQ as that of 
Qiiel)ec." 

He then declares that neither Frontenac nor the 
intendant is to have the title of president, but that 
the intendant is to perform the functions of pre- 
sidmg officer, as determined by the edict. He 
continues : — 

" Moreover, your ahnse of the authority Avhicli I 
have confided to you in exiling two councillors and 
the attorney-general for so trivial a cause cannot 
meet my approval ; and, were it not for the dis- 
tinct assurances given me by your friends that you 
will act with ukjio nH)(U'rati()n in future, and never 
again fall into offences of this nature, I shoidd 
have resolved on recalling you."* 

Colbert wrote to him with equal severity: ^^I 
have communicated to the king the contents of all 
the despatches which you have written to me dur- 
ing the pa.st year ; and as the matters of which 
they treat are sufficiently ample, including dissen- 
sions almost universal among those whose duty it 
is to preserve harmony in the country under your 
command, his Majesty has been pleased to examine 
all the papers sent by all the parties interested, 

* Le Roy a Frontenac, 29 Avril, 1680. A decree of the council of 
•Ute foon after determined the question of presidency in accord with 
tbU letter. «f MiwifHiNecf, L 288. 
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and more particularly those appended to your let- 
ters. Re h;is thereupon onlerefl me distinctly to 
make known to vou his intentions." The minister 
then proceeds to reprove him sharply in the name 
of the king, and concludes : It is diificult for me 
to add any thing to what I have just said. Consider 
well that, if it is any advantaL^e or any satisfaction 
to you that his Majesty should be satisfied with 
your services, it is necessary that you change 
entirely the oonduct which you have hitherto 
pursued." ' 

This, one would think, mis^ht have sufficed to 
bring the Li-overnor to reason, but the violence of 
his resentments and antipathies overcame the very 
slender share of prudence with which nature had 
endowed him. One morning, as he sat at the head 
of the council board, the bishop on his right hand, 
and the intendant on his h'ft, a woman made her 
appearance with a sealed packet of papers. She 
was the wife of the coimcillor Amours, whose chair 
was vacant at the table. Important business was 
in hand, the registration of a royal edict of am- 
nestv to the courenrs de hois. The intentla nt, 
who well knew what the packet contained, de- 
manded that it should be opened. Frontenac in- 
sisted that the business before the council should 

' Colbert a Fronienac, A 1G79. This letter seems to have been 

MDt by a tpecUI meiMnger by way of New England. It was too late 
in the teaion to tend directly to Canada. On the quarrel about the 

presidency, Duchesneau au Ministrf, 10 Nov., 1679; Avteuil au Mim'titre, 
10 Atuj., 1679 ; Conte.stalions mtre le Sifur Cmnte de Frnntrnnc. rt }f. I hirh- s- 
neau, Chevaiier. Tliis last paper cousists of voluminous extracts from 
the records ot the ooanciL 
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proceed. The intendant renewed his demand, the 
council sustained him, and the packet was opened 

accordingly. It contained a petition from Anionrs, 
stating that Fronteuac had put him in prison, be- 
cause, having ohtained in due form a passport to 
send a canoe to his fishing station of Matane, he 
had afterwards sent a sail-hoat thither without 
applying for another passport. Frontenac had 
sent for him, and demanded by what right he did 
80. Amours replied that he believed that he had 
acted in accordance with the intentions of the 
king ; whereupon, to horrow the words of the peti- 
taon, " Monsieur the governor fell into a rage, and 
said to your petitioner, * I will teach yon the inten- 
tions of the king, and you shall stay in prison till 
you learn them ; ' and your petitioner was shut up 
in a chamher of the chSrteau, wherein he still re- 
mains." He proceeds to pray that a trial may he 
granted him according to law.* 

Discnssions now ensued which lasted for days, 
and now and then became tempestuous. The gov- 
ernor, who had declared that the council had no- 
thing to do with the matter, and that he could not 
waste time in talking ahout it, was not always 
present at the meetings, and it sometimes became 
necessary to depute one or more of the members 
to visit him. Auteuil, the attorney-general, hav- 
ing heen employed on this unenviable errand, 
begged the councO to dispense him from such duty 
in future, " by reason," as he says, " of the abuse, 
ill treatment, and tlircats wliich he received from 

1 BegUtn du C<m»al Sup&iau; 16 AaAH, 166L 
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Monsieur the governor, when he last had the 
honor of being deputed to confer with him, the 
particulars whereof he begs to be excused from 
reporting^ lest the anger, of Monsieur the governor 
should be kindled against him still more." ' Fron- 
tenac, hearing of this charge, angrily denied it, 
saying that the attorney-general had slandered 
and insulted him, and that it was his custom to do 
80. Auteuil rejoined that the governor had ac- 
cused him of habitual lying, and told him that he 
wouhl have his hand cut ott All these charges 
and counterchar»i:es niav still he found entered in 
due form on the old records of the council at 
Quebec. 

It was as usual upon the intendant that the 
wrath of Frontenac fell most fiercely. He accuses 

him of creating cabals and intrigues, and causing 
not only the council, but all the country, to forget 
the respect due to the representative of his Majesty. 
Once^ when Frontenac was present at the session, 
a dispute arose about an entry on the record. A 
draft of it had been made in terms airreeable to the 
governor, who insisted that the intendant should 
sign it. Duchesneau replied that he and the clerk 
would go into the adjouiing room, where they could 
examine it in peace, and put it into a proper form. 
Frontenac rejoined that he would then have no 
security that what he had said in tiie council would 
be accurately reported. Duchesneau persisted, and 
was going out with the draft in his hand, when 
Frontenac planted himself before the door, and 

' RofUtre du OjumU Sup^rieur^ 4 A <99., 1681* 
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told him that he should not leave the council 
chamber till he had signed the paper. " Then I 
will get out of the window, or else stay here all 
day/' returned Duchesneau. A lively debate en* 
sued, and the governor at length yielded the point.* 
The imprisonment of Aiiunirs was short, but 
strife did not cciuse. The disputes in the council 
were accompanied throughout with other quarrels 
which were complicated with them, and which 
were worse than all the rest, since they involved 
more imporlant matters and covered a wider field. 
Thev relatecl to the fur trade, on which hun^r the 
very liie of the colony. Merchants, traders, and 
even habitantSf were ranged in two contending 
factions. Of one of these Frontenac was the chief. 
With him were La Salle and his lieutenant, La 
Foret; Du Lhut, the famous leader of courcurs cle 
hois ; Boisseau, agent of th^ fuimers of the revenue \ 
Barrois, the governor's secretary; Bizard, lieu- 
tenant of his guard \ and various others of greater 
or less influence. On the other side were the 
members of the council, with Aubert de la Clies- 
naye, Le Moyne and all his sous, Louis Joiiet, 
Jacques Le Ber, Sorcl, Boucher, Varennes, and 
many more, all supported by the intendant Duches- 
neau, and also by his &st allies, the ecclesiastics. 
The faction under the lead of the governor had 
every advautat^e, for it was sustained by all the 
power of his ollice. Duchesneau was beside him- 
self with rage. He wrote to the court letters full 
of bitterness, accused Frontenac of illicit trade, 

* lUytslrt du Conteil Sup^rieur^ lObl. 
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denounced his followers, and sent huge bundles 

of pf'oceS'Verhaux and attejjtatioiis to prove his 
charges. 

But if Duchesneau wrote letters, so too did 
Frontenac ; and if the intendant sent proofs, so too 
did the governor. Upon the unfortunate king and 
the still more unfortunate minister fell the difficult 

task of coiiiposini^ the quarrels of their servants, 
three thousand miles away. They treated Duches- 
neau without ceremony. Colbert wrote to him: 
'^I have examined all the letters, papers, and 
memorials that } ou sent me by the return of the 
vessels last November, and, though it appeal's by 
the letters of M. de Frontenac that his conduct 
leaves something to be desired, there is assuredly 
far more to blame in yours than in his. As to 
what you say concerning his violence, his trade 
with the Indians, and in general all that you allege 
against him, the king has written to him his in- 
tentions ; but since, in the midst of all your com- 
plaints, you say many things which are without 
foundation, or which are no concern of yours, it 
is difficult to believe that you act in the spirit 
which the service of the king demands ; that is to 
say, without interest and without passion. If a 
change does not appear in your conduct before 
next year, his Majesty will not keep you in your 
office.*' ' 

At the same time, the king wrote to Frontenac, 
nllu(]ing to the complaints of Duchesneau, and ex- 
horting the governor to live on good terms with 

1 Catbert h Duehemtau, 16 Mai, 1678. 
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him. The general tone of the letter is moderate, 
but the followins]: siu:nific.'uit warninir occurs in it: 

Although no gentleman in the position in which 
I have placed you ought to take part in any trade, 
directly or indirectly, either by himself or any of 
his servants, I nevertheless now prohibit you ab- 
solult'lv from doin<^ so. Not only abstain from 
trade, but act in such a manner that nobody axn 
even suspect you of it; and this will be easy, since 
the truth will readily come to light." * 

Exhortation and warning were vain alike. The 
first ships which returned that year from Canada 
brought a series of despatches from the intern ijint, 
renewing all his charges more bitterly than before. 
Tlie minister, out of patience, replied by berating 
him without mercy. " Tou may rest assured/' he 
concludes, " that, did it not appear by your later 
despatches that the letters you have received have 
be^run to make vou understand that vou have for- 
gotten yourself, it would not have been possible to 
prevent the king from recalling you." ' 

Duchesneau, in return, protests all manner of 
deference to the governor, but still insists that he 
sets the royal edict'^ at iiaui^dit ; protects a host of 
coureurs tie hois who are in league with him ; cor- 
responds with Du Lhut, their cliief ; shares his ille- 
gal profits, and causes all the disorders which afflict 
the colony. '^As for me, Monseigneur, I have 
done every thing within the scope of my office to 
prevent these evils ; but all the pains I have taken 

I LeRogk FrmUmae, 12 A/ai, 1678. 
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have only served to increase the aversion of Mon- 
sieur the governor agaiust nie, and to bring my 
ordinances into contempt. This, Monseigneiir, is 
a true account of the disobedience of the caureura 
de boia, of which I twice had the honor to speak 
to Monsieur the governor; and I could not help 
telling him, with all possible deiereuce, that it was 
shameful to the colony and to us that the king, 
our master, of whom the whole world stands in 
awe, who has just given law to all Europe, and 
whom all his subjects adore, should have the pain 
of knowinLi; that, in a countrv which lias received 
80 many marks of his patenuU tenderness, his 
orders are violated and scorned ; and a governor 
and an intendant stand by, with folded anns, con- 
tent with saying that the evil is past remedy. For 
having made these representations to him, I drew 
on myself words so full of contempt and insult that 
I was forced to leave his room to appease his 
anger. The next morning I went to him agaui, 
and did all I could to have my ordinances exe- 
cuted ; but, as Monsieur the governor is interested 
with many of the cnureurs de hois, it is useless to 
attempt to do any thing. He Ih'us gradually made 
himself ma.ster of the trade of Montreal ; and, as 
soon as the Indians arrive, he sets guards in their 
camp, which would be very well, if these soldiers 
did their duty and protected the savages from 
being annoyed and plundered by the French, in- 
stead of being employed to discover how mjiny 
'furs they have brought, with a view to future 
operations. Monsieur the governor then compels 
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the Indians to ])a \ liis guards for protecting them ; 

and he has never allowed them to trade with 
the inliahitants till they had first given him a cer- 
tain number o£ puek.s of beaver skins, which he 
calls his presents. His guards trade with them 
openly at the fair, with their bandoleers on their 
shoulders." 

He says, farther, that Frontenac sends np goods 
to Montreal, and euiploys jxTsous to trade in his 
belialt'; and that, what with the beaver skins ex- 
acted by him aud his guards under the name of 
presents, and those which he and his favorites 
obtain in trade, ouly the smaller part of what the 
Indiaus bring to market ever reaches the people of 
the colon y.' 

This despatch, and the proofs accompanying it, 
drew from the king a sharp reproof to Frontenac. 

What has passed in regard to the eoureurs de 
hois is entirely contrary to my orders ; and I can- 
not receive in excuse for it vour alletration thiit it 
is the intcMilaiit wlio conntcuanccs tlicm l)y the 
trade he carries on, lor 1 perceive clearly that the 
fault is your own. As I see that you often turn 
the orders that I give you against the very object 
for which they are given, beware not to do so on 
this occasion. I shall hold you answerable for 
brin«;iu«i the <lis()rder of tlic ro/// r//r.s' (/c hrji.s to 

o o 

an end tliroughout Canada ; aud this you will 
easily succeed iu doing, if you make a proper use 
of my authority. Take care not to persuade your- 
self that what I write to you comes from the ill 

^ LhuJiesntau au Mimslre, 10 Aotv, 1679. 
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offices of the inteiulant. It results from what I 
fully know from every thing whicli reaches me 
from Canada, proving but too well what you are 
doing there. The bishop, the ecclesiastics, the 
Jesuit fathers, the Supreme CouDcil, and, in a word, 
everybody, complain of you ; but I am willing to 
believe that vou will clian<>:e your conduct, and 
act with the uioderation necessary for the good of 
the colony." * 

Colbert wrote in a similar strain ; and Frontenac 
saw that his position was becoming critical. He 
showed, it is true, no sign of that change of con- 
duct which the king had demanded ; but he ap- 
pealed to his allies at court to use fresh eliorts to 
sustain him. Among the rest, he had a strong 
friend in the Mar^chal de Bellefonds, to whom he 
wrote, in the character of an abuse.d and much- 
suffering man: " You exhort me to have patience, 
and I agree with you that those placed in a posi- 
tion of connnand cannot have too much. For this 
reason, I have given examples of it here such as 
perhaps no governor ever gave before; and I 
have found no great difficulty in doing so, because 
T felt myself to be the master. Had I been in 
a private station, 1 coidd not have endured such 
outrageous insults without dishonor. I have al- 
ways passed over in silence those directed against 
me personally; and have never given way to 
anger, except when attacks were made on the 
authority of which T have the honor to be the 
guardian. You could nut believe all the an- 

^ LtRoga Frontatae, 29 Ami, 16S0. 
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nojances which the intendant tries to put upon 
me eveiy Aaj, and which^ as you advise me, I 
scorn or disregard. It would require a virtue 
like yours to turn them to all the good use of 

which tliey are capable ; vet, great as the virtue 
is which has enabled you to possess your soul in 
tranquillity amid all the troubles of the court, I 
doubt if you could preserve such complete equa- 
nimity among the miserable tumults of Canada." ' 
Having given the principal charges of Duches- 
ncau against Frontenac, it is time to give those of 
Frontenac against Ducbesneau. The governor says 
that all the coureurs de hois would be brought to 
submission but for the intendant and his allies, 
who protect them, and carry on trade by their 
means ; that the seignioriiil house of Duchesneau's 
partner, La Chesnaye, is the coustaut resort of 
these outlaws j and that he and his associates have 
large storehouses at Montreal, Isle St. Paul, and 
Bivi^re du Loup, whence they send goods into 
the Indian country, in contempt of the king's 
orders.* Frontenac also complains of nund^erless 
provocations from the intendant. " It is no fault 
of mine that I am not on good terms with M. 
Duchesneau ; for I have done every thing I could 
to that end, being too submissive to your Majesty's 
commands not to suppress m v sharpest indignation 
the moment vour will is known to me. Bui, Sire, 
it is not so with him ; and his desire to excite new 
disputes, in the hope of making me appear their 

1 Frontenac au Marshal de BeJle/onds, 14 Nuv.^ 1G80. 
* MAmn d Prmmt du iMwdn du Ccmtmn de Boib, 
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principal author, has heen so great that the last 
ships were hardly gone, when, forgetting what 

your Majesty had enjoined upon us both, he began 
these dissensions afresh, in spite of all my precau- 
tions. If I depart from my usual reserve in regard 
to him, and make bold to ask justice at the hands 
of your Majesty for the wrongs and insults I have 
undergone, it is because nothing but your authority 
can keep them ^vithin bounds. I have never suf- 
fered more in my life than when I have been made 
to appear as a man of violence and a disturber of 
the officers of justice : for I have always confined 
myself to what your Majesty has prescribed ; that 
is, to exhorting them to do their duty when I 
saw that they failed in it. This has drawn upon 
me, both from them juid from M. Duchesneau, 
such cutting affronts that your Majesty would 
hardly credit them.'"' 

In 1681, Seignelay, the son of Colbert, entered 
upon the charge of the colonies ; and both Fron- 
tenac and Duchesneau hastened to comrratulate 
him, protest their devotion, and overwhelm him 
with mutual accusations. The intendant declares 
that, out of pure zeal for the king's service, he 
shall tell him every thing. Disorder," he sa3n9, 
" reigns everywhere ; universal confusion prevails 
throughout every department of business ; the 
pleasure of the king, the orders of the Supreme 
Council, and my ordinances remain unexecuted; 
justice is openly violated, and trade is destroyed ; 
violence, upheld by authority, decides every thing ; 

1 FrmUnac au Rojf, 2 Nw,, 1681. 
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and nothing consoles the people, who groan with- 
out daring to coiiiplaiii. Init tlic hope, Monseigncur, 
tliat vou will have the jfoodnoss to condescend 
to l)e moved by their misfortunes. No position 
could be more distressing than mine, since, if I 
conceal the truth from you, I fail in the obedience 
I owe the king, and in the fidelity that T vowed so 
long since to Monseigneur, your father, and which 
I swear anew at vonr hands ; and if 1 obey, as I 
must, his Majesty's orders and yours, I cannot 
avoid giving offence, since I cannot render you an 
account of these disorders without informing you 
that M. de Frontenac's conduct is the sole cause of 
them." * 

Frontenac had written to Sei<rnelav a few days 
before; I have no doubt >vhat ever that M. Du- 
chesneau will, as usual, overwhelm me with fabrica* 
tions and falsehoods, to cover his own ill conduct. 
I send proofs to justify myself, so strong and 
convincing that I do not see that they can li aye 
any doubt ; but, since T fear that their great num- 
ber might fatigue you, 1 have thought it better to 
send them to my wife, with a full and exact jour- 
nal of all that has passed here day by day, in order 
that she may extract and lay before you the prin- 
cipal portions. 

" T send you in person merely the proofs of the 
conduct of M. Duchesneau, in barricading his 
house and arming all his servants, and in coming 
three weeks ago to insult me in my room. You 
will see thereby to what a pitch of temerity and 

^ Duchesneau au MinitUre, 13 A^<w., lUSl. 
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lawlessness he has transported himself, in order to 
compel me to nse violence against him, with the 
hope of justifying what he has asserted about my 
protended outbreaks of anger." * 

The mutual charges of the two functionaries 
were much the same; and, so far at least as con- 
cerns trade, there can be little doubt that thej 
were well founded on both sides. The strife of 
the rival factions grew more and more bitter: 
caiu's mjk1 sticks played an active part in it, and 
now and then we hear of drawn swords. One is 
reminded at times of the intestine feuds of some 
medisBval city, as, for example, in the following in- 
cident, which will explain the charge of Frontenac 
against the intendant of barricading his house and 
arming liis servants : — 

On the afternoon of the twentieth of March, a 
son of Duchesneau, sixteen years old, followed by 
a servant named Vautier, was strolling along the 
picket fence which bordered the descent from the 
Upper to the Lower To\\ti of Quebec. The boy was 
amusini^ himself bv sin'nuir a sontr, when Frunte- 
nac's partisan, Boisseau, with one of the guardsmen, 
approached, and, as young Duchesneau declares, 
called him foul names, and said that he would give 
him and his father a thrashing. The boy replied 
that he wouM liave nothing to say to a fellow like 
him, and would beat him if he (bd not keep quiet; 
while the servant, Vautier, retorted Boisseau's 
abuse, and taunted him with low birth and dis- 
reputable employments. Boisseau made report to 

* Fioittenac au Mintttre, 2 Soc, lt>81. 
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Frontenac, and Frontenac complained to Duches- 
neau^ who sent his son, with Vautiery to give the 
governor his version of the affair. The hishop, 

an ally of the intendant, thus relates what fol- 
lowed. On arriving with a party of friends at 
the chateau, young Duchesneau was shown into 
a room in which were the governor and his two sec- 
retaries, Barrois and Chasseur. He had no sooner 
entered than Frontenac seized him hj the arm, 
sliook him, struck him, called him ahusive names, 
and tore the sleeve of his jacket. The secretiiries 
interposed, and, failing to quiet the governor, 
opened the door and let the boy escape. Vautier, 
meanwhile, had remained in the guard-room, where 
Boisseau stnick at him with his cane ; and one of 
the guardsmen went for a halberd to run him 
through the body. After this warm reception, 
3^oung Duchesneau and his servant took refuge in 
the house of his father. Frontenac demanded their 
surrender. The intendant, fearing that he would 
take them by force, for which he w said to have 
made preparation, harriea<]e(l himself and armed 
his household. The bishop tried to mediate, and 
after protracted negotiations young Duchesneau 
was given up, whereupon Frontenac locked him in 
a chamber of the chd.teau, and kept him there a 
month.^ 

The story of Frontenac's violence to the boy is 
lltttly denied by his friends, who ciiarge Duches- 

• }f/iuo!rf de VK>f^i;uf <le Q"(^f'cr, Mnis, lOH] (printed in lirvue Cnno- 
^Htnn*, 1S7H). TIk* bi»liop h silent abuul iliv barricadei of which Fran- 
Ivnao and hu friendf oomplain in wvtrmi letten. 
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neaa and his partisans with circulating libels against 
him, and who say, like Frontenac himself ^ that the 
attendant used every means to exasperate him, in 

order to make material for accusations.^ 

The disputes of the rival factions spread through 
all Canada. The most heinous offence in the eyes 
of the court with which each charged the other was 
the carrying of furs to the English settlements ; thus 
defrauding the revenue, and, as the king believed, 
preparing the ruin of the colony. The intendjmt 
farther declared that the governor's party spread 
among the Indians the report of a pestilence at 
Montreal, in order to deter them from their 
yearly visit to the fair, and thus by means of 
cmfrevrs de hois obtain all their beaver skins at a 
low price. The report, according to DuclK'sneau, 
had no other foundation than the fate of eighteen 
or twenty Indians, who had lately drunk them* 
selves to death at La Chine.' 

Montreal, in the mean time, was the scene of a 
sort of by-play, in which the chief actor was the 
local governor, Perrot. He and Frontenac appear 
to have found it for their common interest to come 
to a mutual understanding ; and this was perhaps 
easier on the part of the count, since his quarrel 
with Diichesncau gave siifTicient employment to 
his natural pugnacity. Perrot was now left to 
make a reasonable profit from the illicit trade 
which had once kindled the wrath of his superior ; 

> See, aiBonff other inetanoee, the D0im dt M, <f« FnmUnae par m 
4» its Amis, published by Abb^ Verreau in the Abvw Quadkimt, 1878> 

> Pbmit{f<U CmuaL Soumin, 1081. 

6 
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and, the danger of Frontenac's anger being re- 
movedy he completely forgot the lessons of his 
imprisonment. 

The intendant ordered Migeon, bailiff of Mon- 
treal, to arrest some of Perrot's eoureurs de hoia, 
Perrot at once arrested the bailiff, and sent a 
sergeant and two soldiers to occupy his house, 
^vitli orders to annoy the family as much as pos- 
sible. One of them, accordingly, walked to and 
fro all night in the bed-chamber of Migeon's wife. 
On another occasion, the bailiff invited two friends 
to supper: Le Moyne d'Iberville and one Boiitiiier, 
agent of a commercial house at Bochelle. The 
conversation turned on the trade carried on by 
Perrot. It was overheard and reported to him, 
upon which he suddenly appeared at the window, 
struck Bouthier over the head with his cane, then 
drew his sword, and chased him while he fled for 
his life. The seminary was near at hand, and the 
fugitive clambered over the wall. Dollier de Casson 
dressed him in the hat and cassock of a priest, and 
in this disguise he escaped.' Parrot's avidity some- 
times carried him to singular extremities. He 
has been seen," says one of his accusers, " filling 
barrels of brandy with his own hands, and mixing 
it with water to sell to the Indians. He bartered 
with one of them his hat, sword, coat, ribbons, 
shoes, and stockings, and boasted that he had made 
thirty pistoles by the bargain, while the Indian 
walked about town equipped as governor."^ 

> Conduitedu Sieur Prrrot, Couvernenr de MotilrAxf en NouvelU France^ 
1681 : Plainte du Skur Botithier, 10 Oct,, 1680; Pivch-^trbal de$ huitnen 

* ConduiU du SUur Perrot. La Burre, Frouteoac's successor, declaret 
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Every ship from Canada brought to the king 
fresh complaints of Duchesneau against Fronte- 
naOy and of Frontenac against Duchesneau; and 

the king replied with rebukes, exhortations, and 

threats to both. At first he had shown a dispo- 
sition to extenuate and excuse the faults of Fron- 
tenac, but every year his letters grew sharper. 
In 1681 he wrote : " Again I urge you to banish 
from your mind the difficulties which you have 
yourself devised against the execution of my 
orders; to act with mildnoss and moderation tow- 
ards all the colonista, and divest yourself entirely 
of the personal animosities which have thus far 
been almost your sole motive of action. In con- 
clusion, I exhort you once more to profit well by 
the directions which this letter contains ; since, 
uidess vou succeed better herein than foruierlv, I 
cannot help recalling you from the command which 
1 have intrusted to you." * 

The dispute still went on. The autumn ships 
from Quebec brought back the usual complaints, 
and the long-suffering king at length made good 
his threat. Both Frontenac and Duchesneau re- 
ceived their recall, and thev both deserved it.^ 

The last official act of the governor, recorded in 
the register of the council of Quebec, is the formal 

tliat the charges agaiDst Terrot weru iu\»e, including the attestations of 
Migeon and his friendt ; that DolUer de CntBon had been imposed upon, 

and that varioiis persons* Imd lieen induced to »\y:n unfoandad atatenaenti 
without readinp them. La Burrf an ^fiuistrtf 4 Nov., 1688. 

» Le Roy a FrmUuar, .30 AiTil, Mm. 

^ La Barre sajs that Duchesneau was far more to blame than Fron- 
tenae. Im Barre au Mimttnt 1088. Tbia testimonj haa weight, duM 
l^tenac'a frienda were La Barre'a enemiM 
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declaration that his rank in that body is superior 
to that of the intendant.' 

The key to nearly all these disputes lies in the 
relations between Frontenac and the Church. The 
fundamental quarrel was generally covered by 
siiporficial issues, and it was rarely that the prov- 
ernor fell out with anybody who was not in league 
with the bishop and the Jesuits. "Nearly all the 
disorders in New France/' he writes, spring from 
the ambition of the ecclesiastics, who want to join 
to their spiritual authority an al)snlnte power over 
things temporal, and who persecute all who do not 
submit entirely to them." He says that the in- 
tendant and the councillors are completely under 
their control, and dare not decide any question 
against them ; that they have spies ever}' where, 
even in his house ; that the bishop told liiui tliat 
he could excommunicate even a governor, if he 
chose ; that the miasionaries in Indian villages say 
that they are equals of Onontio, and tell their con- 
verts that all will go wrong till the priests have the 
government of Canada; that directly or indirectly 
they meddle in all civil affairs; that they trade even 
with the English of New York; that, what with 
Jesuits, Sulpitians, the bishop, and the seminary of 
Quebec, they hold two-thirds of the good lands of 
Canada ; that, in view of the poverty of the country, 
their revenues are enormous ; that, in short, their 
object is mastery, and that they use all means to 
compass it.^ The recall of the governor was a tri- 

1 Regiitre dii Cnnseil Sup&ieur, 16 F^v., 1682. 

* Frontenxic, Mimoirt adreni a Colbert , 1077. This remarkable 
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umph to the ecdeedastics, offset but slightly' by the 
recall of their instrument, the intendant, who had 

done his \vork, and whom they needed no longer. 

Thus far, we have seen Fronteuac on his worst 
side. We shall see hiin again under an aspect 
very di£Eerent. Nor must it be supposed that the 
years which had passed since his government began, 
tempestuous as they appear on the record, were 
wholly given over to quarrelling. They had their 
periods of uneventful calm, when the wheels of ad- 
mmistratiou ran as smoothly as could be expected 
in view of the condition of the colony. In one 
respect at least, Frontenac had shown a remarkable 
fitness for his oflSce. Few white men have ever 
equalled or approaclied him in the art of dealing 
Nvith Indians. There seems to have been a sympa- 
thetic relation between him and them. He con- 
formed to their ways, borrowed their rhetoric, 
flattered them on occasion with great address, and 
yet constantly maintained towards them an attitude 
of paternal superiority. When they were concerned, 
his native haughtiness always took a form which 
commanded respect without exciting anger. He 
would not address them as brothers, but only as 
children; and even the Iroquois, arrogant as they 
were, accepted the new relation. lii their eyes 
Frontenac w\is by far the greatest of all the 
" Onontios," or governors of Canada. Tliey ad- 
paper will be found in the DdcouvtHes et ^abltssements det FranfatB doM 
fAm^HqM StfiUidnoiuMlt ; Mimoim e< DonnMiite Origintmx, edited by 
M. Margry. The paper m very long, And contains leferences to attettt- 
tions nixl otiior prnofs which aooompaoied it» etpeciall/ in regud to 
the trade of the Jesuits. 
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mired the prompt and fiery soldier who pLiyed 
with their children, and gave beads and trinkets to 
their wives ; who read thi'ir secret thoughts and 
never feared them^ but smiled on theui when tlieir 
hearts were true, or frowned and threatened them 
when they did amiss. The other tribes, allies of 
the French, were of the same mind ; and their re- 
spect for their Great Father seems not to have been 
periiiaiiently impaired by his occasional practice of 
bullying them for purposes of extortion. 

Frontenac appears to have had a liking not only 
for Indians, but also for that roving and lawless 
dass of the Canadian population, the eoureurs de 
hois, |)rovided always that they were not in the 
service of liis rivals. Indeed, as regards the Cana- 
dians generally, he refrained from the strictures 
with which succeeding governors and intendants 
freely interlarded their despatches. It was not his 
instinct to clash with the humbler classes, and he 
generally reserved his anger for those who could 
retort it. 

He had the air of distinction natural to a man 
familiar all his life with the society of courts, and 
he was as gracious and winning on some occasions 
as he was unbearable on others. When in jrood 

humor, his ready wit and a certain sympathetic 
vivacity made him very agreeable. At times he 
was all sunshine, and his outrageous temper slum- 
bered peacefully till some new ofiEence wakened it 
again ; nor is there much doubt that many of his 
worst outbreaks were the work of his enemies, who 
knew his foible, and studied to exasperate him. 
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He was f uU of oontradiotions ; and^ intolerant and 
implacable as he often was, there were intervals, 
even in his bitterest quarrels, in which he displayed 
a surprising moderation and patience. By fits he 
could be magnanimous. A woman once brought 
him a petition in burlesque verse. Frontenac 
wrote a jocose answer. The woman, to ridicule 
him, contrived to have both petition and answer 
slipped among the papers of a suit pending before 
the council. Frontenac had her fined a few francs, 
and then caused the money to be given to her 
children.* 

When he sailed for France, it was a day of re- 
joicing to more than half the merchants of Canada, 

and, excepting the R<5collets, to all the priests ; 
but he left behind him an impression, very general 
among the people, that, if danger threatened the 
colony, Count Frontenac was the man for the 
hour. 

^ Note hj Abb^ Verreau, in Journal de i'lmtruclion Fublique (Canada), 
VIIL127. 
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When the new governor, La Barre, and the new 
intendant, Meules, arrived at Quebec, a dismal 
greeting waited them. All the Lower Town was 
in ashes, except the house of the merchant Aubert 

de la Chesnave, staii(]in<^ alone amid the wreck. 
On a Tuesday, the fourth of August, at ten o'clock 
in the evening, the nuns of the IIotel-Dieu were 
roused from their early slumbers bj shouts, out> 
cries, and the ringing of bells ; and/' writes one 
of them, " what was our terror to find it as light 
as noonday, tlie flames burned so iiercely and rose 
so high." Half an iiour before, Ciiartier de Lot- 
bini^re, judge of the king's court, heard the first 
alarm, ran down the descent now called Mountain 
Street, and found every thing in confusion in the 
town below. The house of Etienne Planchon was 
in a blaze ; the hre was spreading to those of his 
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neighbors, and had just leaped the narrow street 
to the storehouse of the Jesuits. The season was 
excessively dry ; there were no means of throwing 
water except kettles and buckets, and the crowd 
was bewildered with exdtement and fright. Men 
were ordered to tear off roofe and pull down 
houses ; but the IJauies drove them from their 
work, and at four o'clock in the niornin^^ fifty-five 
buildings were burnt to the ground. They were 
all of wood, but many of them were storehouses 
filled with goods ; and the property consumed was 
more in value than all that remained in Canada.^ 

Under these gloomy auspices, Le Febvre de la 
Barre began his reign. He was an old ollicer who 
had achieved notable exploits against the English 
in the West Indies, but who was now to be put to ' 
a test far more severe. He made his lodging in 
the ch&teau; while his colleague, Meules, could 
hardly find a shelter. The buildings of the Upper 
Town were filled with those whom the fire had 
made rootless, and the intendant was obliged to 
content himself with a house in the neighboring 
woods. Here he was ill at ease, for he dreaded an 
Indian war and the scalping-knives of the Iroquois.* 

So far as his own safety was concerned, his 
alarm was needless; but not so as regarded the 
colony with whose a£Eairs he was charged. For 
those who had eyes to see it, a terror and a 
woe lowered in the future of Canada. In an evil 

* Chart ier de LotbiniJire, Prochs-verhal $ur I'lncendie de la Botse Viile ; 
Meidam Mimttn, 6 Oct., 1682; Judmau, HMn d§ VBUd-Uk^ d§ 

3 Made* auMiniitn, 6 OcL, 1683. 
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hour for her, the Iroquois had conquered their 

eouthern neighbors, the Andastes, who had long 
held their ground against them, and at one time 
threatened them with ruin. The hands oi the 
confederates were now free; their arrogance was 
redoubled by victory, and, having long before 
destroyed all the adjacent tribes on the north 
and west/ they looked for fresh victims in the 
wilderness heyond. Their most easterly trihe, 
the Mohawks, had not forgotten the chastise- 
ment they had received from Tracy and Cour- 
celle. They had learned to fear the French, and 
were cautions in offending them ; but it was not 
80 with the remoter Iroquois. Of these, the Sen- 
ecas at the western end of the " Long House,** 
* as they called their fivefold league, were by far 
the most powerful, for they could muster as many 
warriors as all the four remaining tribes to- 
gether; and they now sought to draw the con- 
federacy into a series of wars, which, though not 
directed against the French, threatened soon to 
involve them. Their first movement westward 
was against the tribes of the Illinois. I have al- 
ready described their bloody inroad in the summer 
o£ 1680.* They made the valley of the Illinois a 
desert, and returned with several hundred prison- 
ers, of whom they burned those that were useless, 
and incorporated the young and strong into their 
own tribe. 

This movement of the western Iroquois had a 
double incentive, their love of fighting and their 

^ Jesuiu m North America. * Diaeorwy ot the Great Wm^, 
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love of gain. It was a war of conquest and of 
trade. All the five tribes of the league had be- 
come dependent on the English and Dutcli of 
Albany for guns, powder, lead, brandy, and many 
otber things that they had learned to regard as 
necessities. Beaver skins alone could buy them, 
but to the Iroquois the supply of beaver skins was 
limited. The regions of the west and north-west, the 
upper Mississippi with its tributaries, and, above 
all, the forests of the upper lakes, were occupied by 
tribes in the interest of the French, whose mission- 
aries and explorers had been the first to visit them, 
and whose traders controlled their immense annual 
product of furs. La Salle, by his newly built fort 
of St. Louis, engrossed the trade of the Illinois 
and Miami tribes ; while the Hurons and Ottawas, 
gathered about the old mission of Michillimackinac, 
acted as factors for the Sioux, the Winnebagoes, 
and many other remote hordes. Every summer 
thev brou^rht down their accumulated beaver skins 
to the fair at Montreal ; while French bush-rauircM s 
roving through the wilderness, with or without 
licenses, collected many more.' 

It was the purpose of the Iroquois to master all 
this traffic, conquer the tribes who had possession 
of it, and divert the entire supply of furs to them- 
selves, and through themselves to the English and 
Dutch. That English and Dutch traders urged 
them on is affirmed by the French, and is very 
likely. The acoomplislunent of the scheme would 

1 DiidiMiie»ii, Uamr m, WeaUm Induuu m M Y, CdtM Ike*,, IX 
160 
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have ruined Canada. Moreover, the lUinois, the 

Hurons, the Ottawas, and all the other tribes 
threatened by the Iroquois, were the allies and 
ckildren " of the French, who in honor as in in- 
terest were bound to protect them. Hence, when 
the Seneca invasion of the Illinois hecame known, 
there was deep anxiety in the colony, except 
only among those in whom hatred of the monop- 
olist Lii Salle had overborne every consideration 
of the public good. Iia Salle's new establishment 
of St. Louis was in the path of the invaders; 
and, if he could he crushed, there was where- 
with to console his enemies for all else that might 
ensue. 

Bad as was tlie posture of aftairs, it was made 
far w^orse by an incident that took place soon after 
the invasion of the Illinois. A Seneca chief en* 
gaged in it, who had left the main body of his 
countr3nnen, was captured by a party of Winne- 
bagoes to serve as a hostage for some of ihv'iv 
tribe whom the Senecas had lately seized. They 
carried him to Michillimackinac, where there 
chanced to be a number of Illinois, married to 
Indian women of that neighborhood. A quarrel 
ensued between them and the Seneca, whom they 
stabbed to death in a lodge of the Kiskakons. one 
of the tril)es of the Ottawas. Here was a casus h< Ul 
likely to precipitate a war fatal to all the tribes 
about Michillimackinac, and equally fatal to the 
trade of Canada. Frontenac set himself to conjure 
the rising storm, and sent a messenger to the Iro- 
quoLs to invite them to a couiereuce. 
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He found them uniisuallv arrogant. Instead of 
coming to him, they demanded that he sliould come 
to them, and many of the French wished him to 
comply; but Frontenac refused, on the ground 
that such a concession would add to their insolence, 
and he declined to go farther than Montreal, or at 
the utmost Fort Frontenac, the usual place of 
meeting with them. Early in August he was at 
Montreal, expecting the arrival of the Ottawas and 
Hurons on their yearly descent from the lakes. 
They soon appeared, and he called them to a 
solemn council. Terror had seized them all. 
* " Father, take pity on us," said the Ottawa orator, 
"for we are like dead men." A Huron chief, 
named the Rat, declared that the world was turned 
. upside down, and implored the protection of Onon- 
tio, " who is master of the whole earth." These 
trihes were far from harmony amonj? themselves. 
Each was jealous of the other, and the Ottawas 
charged the Hurons with trying to make favor with 
the common enemy at their expense. Frontenac 
told them that they were all his children alike, and 
advised them to live tou-ether ns brothers, and 
make treaties of alliance with all the tribes of the 
lakes. At the same time, he urged them to make 
full atonement for the death of the Seneca mur- 
dered in their country, and carefully to refrain 
from any new offence. 

Soon after there was another arrival. La For^t, 
the ofhcer in command at Fort Frontenac, appeared, 
bringing with him a famous Iroquois chief called 
Decanisora or Tegannisorens, attended by a num« 
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ber of warriors. Thev came to invite Frontenac 

ft 

to meet the deputies of the five tribes at Oswego, 
witliin their own hmits. Frontenac's reply Avas 
characteristic. "It is for the father to tell tlie 
children where to hold councU, not for the chil- 
dren to tell the father. Fort Frontenac is the 
proper pLice, and you should thank me for going 
so far every summer to meet you." The Iroquois 
had expressed pacific intentions towards the Hurons 
and OttawoB. For this Frontenac commended him, 
but added : The Illinois also are children of Onon- 
tio, and hence brethren of the Iroquois. There- 
fore they, too, should be left in peace ; for Onontio 
"wishes that all his familv should live to^^ether in 

«.- 

union." He confirmed his words with a huge belt 
of wampum. Then, addressing the flattered deputy 
as a great chief, he desired him to use his influence 
in behalf of peace, and gave him a jacket and a 

Bilk cravat, both trimmed with gold, a hat, a scarlet 
ribbon, and a gun, >vith beads for his wife, and red 
cloth for his daughter. The Iroquois went home 
delighted.^ 

Perhaps on this occasion Frontenac was too con- 
fident of his influence over the savage confederates. 

Such at least was the opinion of Lamberville, Jesuit 
missionary at Onoudnga, the Iroquois capital. From 
what he daily saw around him, he thought the peril 
80 imminent that concession on the part of the 
French was absolutely necessary, since not only 
the Illinois, but some of the tribes of the lakes, were 
in danger of speedy and complete destruction. 

i For Um papen on thli aihir. Me Y, CaUmiai Does*, IX. 
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" Tegannisorens loves the French," he wrote to 
FroDtenac, but neither he nor anv other of the 
upper Iroquois fear them in the least. They anni- 
hilate our allies, whom by adoption of prisoners 
they convert into Iroquois ; and they do not hesi- 
tate to avow th;it after enrichiiii; themselves bv our 
plunder, and strengthening themselves by those 
who might have aided us, they will pounce all at 
once upon Canada, and overwhelm it in a single 
campaign." He adds that within , the past two 
years they have reinforced' themselves by more 
than nine hundred warriors, adopted into their 
tribes.* 

Such was the crisis when Frontenac left Canada 
at the moment when he was needed most, and 
Le Febvre de la Barre came to supplant him. The 
new governor introduces himself with a burst of 

rliodomontade. "The Iroquois," he writes to the 
king, " have twenty-six hundred warriors. I will 
attack them with twelve hundred men. They 
know me before seeing me, for they have been 
told by the English how roughly I handled them 
in the West Indies." This bold note closes rather 
tamelv ; for the oovernor adds, " I think that if the 
Iroquois ])eliuve that your Majesty would have the 
goodness to give me some help, they will make 
peace, and let our allies alone, which would save 
the trouble and expense of an arduous war." ' He 
then begs hard for troops, and in fact there was 
great need of them, for there were none in Canada ; 

1 p. Jfan de Lamhervilk h Front<niac, 20 S$pt,, 1682. 
• La Barre au Bog, (4 Oct. 1) 1682. 
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and even Frontonac had been compelled in the last 
year of his government to leave unpunished various 
acts of violence and plunder committed by the 
Iroquois. La Barre painted the situation in its 
blackest colors, declared that war was imminenty 
and wrote to the minister, We shall lose half our 
trade and all our reputation, if we do not oppose 
these hauglity conquerors.'* * 

A vein of gasconade appears in most of his let- 
ters, not however accompanied with any conclusive 
evidence of a real wish to fight. His best fighting 
days were past, for he was sixty years old ; nor 
had he always been a man of the sword. His early 
life was spent in the law : he had held a judicial 
post, and had been in tend ant of several French 
provinces. Even the military and naval employ- 
ments, in which he afterwards acquitted himself 
with credit, were due to the part he took in form- 
ing a joint-stock company for colonizing Cayenne.' 
In fact, he was but half a soldier ; and it was per- 
haps for this reason that he insisted on being called, 
not Monsieur le GouvemeuTf but Monsieur le 
Giniral. He was equal to Frontenac neither in 
vigor nor in rank, but he far surpassed him in 
avidity. Soon after his arrival, he wrote to the 
minister that he should not follow the example of 

1 Lfi Bnn e h Stignelay, 1682. 

' He was made governor of Cayenne, and went thither with Tracy in 
1664. Two years later, he gained several victorieB over the English, 
and recaptured Cayenne. whJch tliej bad taken In his absence. He 
wrote a book concerning this colony, called Deaeriptim d§ la Frtmet 
J^qiiiiiffctinle. Another volume, called Jiwinio/ du Voyage du Sieur de la 
Barre en la Terre Ferme et l$le d» Cc^fuuMt was printed at Paris in 1671. 
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his predecessors in making money out of his gov- 
ernment by trade ; and in consideration of these 
good intention.^ he asked for an addition to his 
pay.* He then immediately made alliances with 
certain merchants of Quebec for carrying on an 
extensive illicit trade, backed by all the power of 
his office. Now ensued a strange and miserable com- 
plication. Questions of war mingled ^vith ques- 
tions of personal gii'iu. There was a commercial 
revolution in the colony. The merchants whom 
IVontenac excluded from his ring now had their 
turn. It was they who, jointly with the intendant 
and the ecclesiastics, had procured the removal of 
the old governor ; and it was they who gained the 
ear of the new one. Aubert de la Chosnave, 
Jacques Le Ber, and the rest of their faction, now 
^basked in official favor ; and La Salle, La Tor^t, 
and the other friends of Frontenac, were cast out. 
There was one exception. Greysolon Du Lhut, 
leader of coureurs de bois, was too important to be 
thus set aside. He was now as usual in the wilder- 
ness of the north, the roving chief of a half sav- 
age crew, trading, exploring, fighting, and laboring 
with persistent hardihood to foil the rival English 
traders of Hudson's Bay. Inducements to gain his 
adhesion were probably held out to him by La 
Barre and his allies : be this as it mav, it is certitiu 
that he acted in harmony with the faction of the 
new governor. With La Foret it was widely dif- 
ferent. He commanded Fort Frontenac, which 
belonged to La Salle, when La Barre's assodates^ 

1 La Barre a Se'igndajf, 1682. 
6 
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La Chesnaye and Le Ber, armed with an order 
from tlie governor, came up from Montreal, and 
seized upon the place with all that it contained. 
Tlie pretext for this outrage was the false one that 
La Salle had not fulfilled the conditions under 
which the fort had been granted to him. La Fordt 
was told that he might retain his command, if he 
would join the faction of La Barre ; but he refused, 
8tood true to his chiefs and soon after sailed for 
France. 

La Barre summoned tlie mopt able and experi- 
enced persons m the colony to discuss the state of 
affws. Thehr conclusion was that the Iroquois 
would attack and destroy the Illinois, and, this 

accoinplislied, turn upon the tribes of the lakes, 
conquer or destroy them also, and ruin the trade 
of Canada.' Dark as was the prospect, La Barre 
and his fellow-speculators flattered themselves that 
the war could be averted for a year at least. 
The Iroquois owed their triumphs as much to 
their sagacity and craft as to their extraordinary 
boldness and ferocitv. It had al\va\s been their 
policy to attack their enemies in detail, and wliile 
destroying one to cajole the rest. There seemed 
little doubt that they would leave the tribes of the 
lakes in peace till they had finished the ruin of the 
Illinois ; so that if these, the allies of the colony, 
were abandoned to their fate, there Avould be time 
for a profitable trade in the direcUou of Michilli- 
macUnac. 

1 Conference on the State of Affaxrt whPA A$ Inqwou, Oct., 168S« fil 
Y, Cdimial Doc$^ IX. 194. 
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But hopo?? seemed vain and prognostics illusory^ 
when, early in spring, a report came that the 
Seneca Iroquois were pi t'i)aring to attack, in force, 
not only the Illinoisi, but the Hurons and Ottawas 
of the Ijikes. Barre and his confederates were 
in dismay. Tliey already had large quantities of 
goods at Michillimackinac, the point immediately 
threatened ; and an officer was hastily despatched, 
with men and munitions, to strengthen ihe de- 
fences of the place.' A small vessel was sent to 
France with letters he<i:,^ing for troops. "1 will 
perish at their head,'* wrote La Barre to the king, 
"or destroy your enemies;*'^ and he assures 
the minister that the Senecas must he attacked or 
the country abandoned.* The intendant, Meules, 
shared soniethiuLr of his alarm, and informed the kin;^ 
that the Inx^nois are the only people on earth 
who do not know the grandenr of your Majesty." * 

While thus appealing to the king. La Barre sent 
Charles le Moyneas envoy to Onondaga^ Through 
his influence, a deputation of forty-three Iroquois 
chiefs was sent to meet the governor jit Montreal. 
Here a grand council was held in the newly huilt 
church. Presents were given the deputies to the 
value of more than two thousand crowns. Sooth* 
ing speeches were made them; and they were 
urged not to attack the tribes of the lakes, nor 
to plunder French traders, without permission,^ 

1 Bam m Mmutrtt 4 Nw., 1683. 

• La Barre au Roy, 80 Mni, 1RB3. 

• La Rnrre an Mliusfr<^, 80 Mni, 1683. 

* Meulta au Hoy, 2 Juin, 1083. 

* Boon after Ia Barre'i animal. La Chesnaye is Mid to ImTe Indnoad 
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They assented ; and La Barre then asked, timidlv, 
why they made war on the Illinois. Because they 
deserve to die," haiightih' returned the Iroquois 
orator. La Barre daic] not answer. They com- 
plained that La Salle had given guns, powder, and 
lead to the lUinois ; or, in other words, that he had 
helped the allies of the colony to defend tliem- 
selves. La Barre, who hated La Salle and his 
monopolies, assured them tliat he should be pun- 
ished.' It is afHmied, on good authority, that he 
said more than this, and told them they were wel- 
come to plunder and kill him.* The rapacious old 
man was playing with a two-edged sword. 

Thus the Illinois, with the few Frenchmen who 
had tried to defend them, were left to perish; 
and, in return, a brief and doubtful respite was 
gained for the tribes of the lakes. La Barre and 
his confederates took heart again. Merchandise, 
in abimdance, was sent to Michillimackinac, and 
thence to the remoter trilx's of the north and 
west. The governor and his partner, La Ches- 
naye, sent up a fleet of thirty canoes;' and, a 

bfan to urge the Iroquois to plunder all trtden who were not provided 
with pMspoiit from the goTemor. Tlie Iroquois complied m> promptly, 

that they stopped and pillaged, at Niagara, two canoes belonging to Lft 
Chegnaye hini.>'elf, which had gone up the lakes in FroiitcMiac's time, 
and therefore were without passportB. Jiccueii dc ce qui s'est pa$s€ en 
Canada am Sujel th la Guerre^ etc., depuit FamtSe 1682. (Pahliihed hj tho 
Historical Sodety of Quebec.) This was not the only case in which the 
weapons of Bfirre and his partisans recoiled apainst fhcmselrea. 

* Belmont, Ilistnirf dn Cnnnili (a CDiiti'inpornry ciironiclc). 

' See DiHCOvcry of the Great West. La Uarre denies tlie assertion, 
and layt that he merely told the Iroqnoia that La Salle thonid he tent 
home. 

> M€mnirc adrexx^ a MM. U* InUrtisA «N la Soei4U dt la F«rm M 
Commerce du Canada, 16S3. 
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little later, they are reported to have sent more 
thau a hundred. This forest trade robbed the 
colonists, by forestalling the annual market of 
Montreal; while a considerable part of the furs 
acquired by it were secretly sent to the English 
and Dutch of New York. Thus the heavy duties 
of the custom-house at Quebec were evaded ; and 
silver coin was received in payment, instead of 
questionable bills of exchange.^ Frontenac had 
not been faithful to his trust ; but, compared to his 
successor, he was a model of official virtue. 

La Barre busied himself with ostent;itious prepa- 
ration for war ; built vessels at Fort Frontenac, 
and sent up fleets of canoes, laden or paitly laden 
with munitions. But his accusers say that the 
king's canoes were used to transport the governor's 
goods, and that the men sent tc garrison Fort 
Frontenac were destined, not to light the Iroquois, 
but to sell them brandy. "Ljist 3'ear," writes the 
in tend ant. Monsieur de la Barre had a vessel 
built, for which he made his Majesty pay heavily ; " 
and he proceeds to say that it was built for trade, 
and was used for no other purpose. "If," he 
continues, the two vessels now at Fort 

Frontenac had not been used for trading, they 
would have saved us half the expense we have 
been forced to incur in transporting munitions 
and supplies. The pretended necessity of having 
vessels at this fort, and the consequent employing 

1 These etatetncnts art- niado in a memorial of the agents of the 
custom-house, in letters of Meules, and in severul other quarters. La 
Barre is accused of sending furs to Albany under pretext of official 
etnDiminicatioa witli the gorenior of New Torlu 
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of carpenters, and sending up of iron, cordjige, 
sailsy and many other things, at his Majesty's 
charge, was simply in ther view of carr3ring on 
trade." He says, farther, that in May last, the 
veraels, canoes, and men being nearly all absent on 
this errand, the fort was left in so defenceless a 
state that a party of Senecas, returning from their 
winter hunt, took from it a quantity of goods, and 
drank as much brandy as they wanted. ^*In 
short,'* he concludes, it is plain that Momdeur de 
la Barre uses this fort only as a depot for the trade 
of Lake Ontario." ' 

In the spring of 1683, La Barre had taken a 
step as rasli as it was lawless and unjust. He sent 
the Chevalier de Baugis, lieutenant of his guard, 
with a considerable number of canoes and men, to 
seize La Salle's fort of St. Louis on the river IllinoLs ; 
a measure which, wliile <i;ratif\ing the passions 
and the greed of himself and .his allies, would 
greatly increase the danger of rupture with the 
Iroquois. Late in the season, be despatched seven 
canoes and fourteen men, with goods to the value 
of fifteen or sixteen thousand livres, to trade with 
the trihes of the Mississippi. As he had sown, so 
he reaped. The seven canoes passed through the 
country of the Illinois. A large war party of 
Senecas and Cayugas invaded it in February. 
La Barre had told their chiefs that they were wel- 
come to phinder the canoes of La Salle. The 
Iroquois were not discriminating. They fell upon 

1 Meuka k Seignthy, 8 July, 1684. Thi« accords perfectl/ with •tat»< 
menu made in WTeral memorials of La Salle and bit frienda. 
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the governor's canoes, seized all the goods, and 
captured the iiieii.^ Then they attacked Baiigis 
at Fort St. Louis. The phice, perched on a rock, 
was strong, and they were beaten oE ; but the act 
was one of open war. 

When La Barre heard the news, he was furious.* 
He trembled for the vast amount of goods which 
he and his fellow -speculators had sent to Miehilli- 
mackinac and the lakes. There was hut one re- 
source : to call out the militia, muster the Indian 
allies, advance to Lake Ontario, and dictate peace 
to the Senecas, at the head of an imposing force ; 
or, failing in this, to attack and crush them. A 
small vessel lying at Quehec was despatched to 
France, with urgent a])peals for inunediate aid, 
though there was little hope that it could arrive 
in time. She bore a long letter, half piteous, half 
bombastic, from La Barre to the king. He de- 
clared that extreme necessity and the despair of 
the people had forced him into war, and protested 
that he should always think it a privilege to lay 
down life for his Majesty. " I cannot refuse to 
your country of Canada, and your faithful sub- 
jects, to throw myself, with unequal forces, against 

1 There appears no doubt ^tM La Barre brought this upon himself. 
His successor, Denonville, writes tliat the Iroquois declared that, in 
plundering the canoes, they thought they were executing the orders they 
bod reodTed to plunder La Salle's people. Denonville, M^moin adna$i 

Siiniitre sur le$ Affaire* de la Nouvdle France, 10 AoQt, 1888. The 
Iroquois told Donpan, in 1<»84, "tlmt tlu-y luid not don any t!)inf; to 
the Fn nch hut what Monsr. dehiHurr Ordi-red them, wIulIi \v.<i> that 
if they mett with any French hunting witliout his past^e to talvc what 
thej had from them." i>ofN^n to Dtnenv^, 9 S^,, 1887. 

3 " Ce qui mil M. de la Bane en foreur." Belmont, Bidoin dm 
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the foe, while at the same time begging your aid 
for a poor, unhappy people on the point of fallinp^ 
victims to a nation of barbarians." He says that 
the total number of men in Canada capable of 
bearing arms is about two thousand ; that he re- 
ceived last year a hundred and fifty raw recruits ; 
and that he wants, in addition, seven or eight hun- 
dred good soldiers, " Recall me," he concludes, " if 
you will not help me, for 1 cannot bear to see the 
country perish in my hands/' At the same time, 
he declares his intention to attack the Senecas, 
with or without help, about the middle of August.^ 
Here we leave him, fur a while, scared, excited, 
and blustering. 

1 La Bm m Bof, 6Jum, 1684. 
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— The Iroquois defiant. — Humiliation of La Bakue — The 
In'diah Allies. — Thbib Baob aud DiSArpOMTJiEiiT. — Kjcoau, 
or La Bahbb. 

The Dutcli colony of New Nt'tlicrlaiu] lia<l now 
become the Eniilish colon v of New York. Its 
proprietor, the Duke of Yoi'k, afterwards James II. 
of £ngland, had appointed Colonel Thomas Dongan 
its governor. He was a Catholic Irish gentleman 
of high rank, nephew of the famous Earl of T3rr- 
connei, and presumptive heir to the earldom of 
Limerick. He had served in France, was familiar 
with its language, and partial to its king and its 
nohility; but he nevertheless gave himself with 
vigor to the duties of his new trust. 

The Dutch and Enirlish colonists aimed at a 
share in the western fur trade, hithtM'to a muiiupoly 
of Canada; and it is said that Dutch traders had 
already ventured among the tribes of the Great 
Lakes, boldly poaching on the French preserves. 
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Dongan flicl his utmost to promote their interests, 
so far at least as was consistent with his instruc- 
tions from the Duke of York, enjoining him to 
give the French governor no just cause of offence.^ 
For several years past, the Iroquois had made 
forays against the borders of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, phmdoring and kilhng the settlers; and a 
declared rupture between those colonies and the 
savage confederates had more than once been im- 
minent. The English believed that these hostili- 
ties were instigated by the Jesuits in the Iroquois 
villages. There is no proof whatever of the ac- 
cusation ; but it is certain that it was the interest 
of Canada to provoke a war which might, sooner 
or later, involve New York. In consequence of a 
renewal of such attacks, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, governor of Vir^nia, came to Albany in the 
summer of 1684, to hold a council with the Iro- 
quois. 

The Oneidas, Onondagas, and Cayugas were the 
offending tribes. They all promised friendship for 
the future. A hole was dug in the court-yard of 
the council house, each of the three threw a hatchet 
into it, and Lord Howard and the representative of 

1 S!r John Werden to Dongan, 4 Dte,, 1684; N, T, C6L DoeB.,lSL 

So^>. Wenlen was the fliik« 'x eocrotary. 

DoDgHii has been charK'* •! with instigating the Iroquois to attack the 
Frencli. The Jesuit Lainberville, writing from Onundaga, sajs, on the 
6001^7, thftt he hears that the " governor of New England {New YoHt), 
when the Mohawk chiefs asked him to continue the sale of powder to 
thrm ref)lie<l that it >*h(tiihl ho continued so long as thev would not tnalM 
war on ('lii isliiins." Lambtn-Hk a La Bane, 10 Ft'c, 10S4. 

The French ambassador at London complained that Dongan excited 
fhe Iroquoia to war, and Dongan denied thn diaige. iV. 7. Cel, Doe*^ 
HL 606.609. 
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Marvlnnd added two others: tlieii tlie liole was 
filled, the song of peace was sung, and the high 
contracting parties stood pledged to mutual aoeord.^ 
The Mohawks were also at the council, and the 
Senecas soon after arrived ; so that all the confed- 
eracy was ])resent by its deputies. Not long before, 
La IJarre. then in the lieat of his umrtial prepara- 
tions, had sent a messenger to Dougau with a let- 
ter, informing him that, as the Senecas and Caj ugas 
had plundered French canoes and assaulted a 
French fort, he was compelled to attack them, and 
be<r<xin<i- that the Dutch and Eii«^lish colonists should 
be forljidden to supply them with anns.^ This 
letter produced two results, neither of them agree- 
able to the writer : first, the Iroqnois were fully 
warned of the designs of the French ; and, secondly^ 
Dongan gained the opportunity he wanted of as- 
serting the claim of his kiii<>- to sovereignty over 
the confederacy, and possession of the whole 
country south of the Great Lakes. He added 
that, if the Iroquois had done wrong, he would re- 
quire them, as British subjects, to make reparation ; 
and he urged La Barre, for the sake of peace be- 
tween the two colonies, to refrain from his intended 
invasif)n of l>ritish territory.^ 

Dojugau next laid before the assembled siichems 
the complaints made against them in the letter of 
La Barre. They replied by accusing the French 
of carrying arms to their enemies, the Illinois and 

1 Report of Conferences at Albany, in Golden, //i«/ory of Uit Five 
NaticM, 50 (ed. 1727, Slteft't reprint). 
' La Burn i Dongan, 15 Juin, 1684. 
■ DmiganhlM Bam^UJmn, 1684. 
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the Miainis. " Onontio," said their orator, "calls 
lis Ills children, and then helps our enemies to 
knock lis in the head." They were somewhat 
disturbed at the prospect of La Barrels threatened 
attack ; and Dongan seized the occasion to draw 
from them an acknowledgment of subjection to the 
Duke of York, promising in return that they should 
be protected from the French. They did not hesi- 
tate. "We put ourselves/' said the Iroquois 
speaker, under the great sachem Charles, who 
lives over the Great Lake, and under the protection 
of the great Duke of York, brother of your great 
sachem." But he adtUnl a moment after, " Let your 
friend {King Charles) who lives over the Great 
Lake know that we are a free people, though 
united to the English/' ^ They consented that the 
arms of the Duke of York should be planted in 
their villages, being told that this would prevent 
the Fiench from destroying them. Dongan now 
insisted that they should make no treaty with 
Onontio without his consent ; and he promised tliat, 
if theur country should be invaded, he would send 
four hundred horsemen and as many foot soldiers 
to their aid. 

As for the acknowledgment of subjection to the 
king and the Duke of York, the Iroquois neither 
understood its full meaning nor meant to abide by 
it. What they did clearly understand was that, 
while they recognized Onontio, the governor of 
Canada, as their father, they recognized Cor- 

1 Speedi ol the OnondagM and CayugM, in Coldeo, Five Natum, 6i 
(1727). 
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laer, the governor of New York, only as their 
brother.* Dongiui, it seems, could not, or dared 
not, change this mark of equality. He did his best, 
• however, to make good hb claims, and sent Arnold 
Yiele, a Dutch interpreter, as his envoy to Onon- 
daga. Viele set out for the Iroquois capital, and 
thither we will follow him. 

He mounted his horse, and in the heats of 
August rode westward along the valley of the 
Mohawk. On a hill a bow-shot from the river, he 
saw the first Mohawk town, Kaghnawaga, encircled 
by a strong palisade. Next he stopped for a time 
at Gandagaro, on a meadow near the bank ; and 
next, at Canajora, on a plain two miles away. 
Tionondogu^, the last and strongest of those forti- 
fied villages, stood like the first on a hill that over- 
looked the river, and all the rich meadows around 
were covered with Indian com. The largest of 
the four contained but thirty houses, and all to- 
gether could furnish scarcely more than three 
hundred warriors' 

When the last Mohawk town was passed, a tide 
of four or five days still lay before the envoy. He 
held his way along the old Indian trail, now traced 
throun:h the ^rrass of sunnv meadows, and now tun- 
nelled through the dense green of shady forests, 
till it led him to the town of the Oneidas, contain- 

1 Except the •mill tribe of the Oneidu, who tddreeied Corlaer m 
Father. Corlaer wu the offldiil Iroquoii name of the goTeroor of Kew 

York ; Onns (the Feather, or Pen), that of the fjovernorof Pennsylrania ; 
And Ass4iri(foa (tlie Hig Knife, or Swonl), that of the governor of Vir- 
ginia. Corlaer, or Cuyier, was the name of a l>utchmau whom the 
Lwqaeia held in greet respect. 

• Jmal WtHt»0rth Grmka^h, 1677, In N. 7. Col. ZJtat., DX 260. 
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ing about a hundred bark housed, with twice aa 

many fighting men. the entire fuive of the tribe. 
Here, a.s in the four Mohawk viUages, he phmted 
the scutcheon of the Duke of York, and, still ad- 
vancing, came at length to a vast open space where 
the rugged fields^ patched with growing com, 
sloped upwards into a broad, low hill, crowned with 
the clustered lodges of Onondaga. There were 
from one to two hunflred of these large hark dwell- 
ing.*^, most of them holding several famihes. The 
capital of the confederacy was not fortified at 
this time, and its only defence was the valor of . 
some four hundred warriors.' 

In tliis focus of trained and oriranized savacrerv, 
where ferocity was cultivated as a virtue, and every 
emotion of pity stifled as unworthy of a man ; where 
ancient rites, customs, and traditions were held 
with the tenacity of a people who joined the 
extreme of wildness with the extreme of con- 
^:ervati<In, — here burned the council fire of the 
five confederate tribes; and here, in time of need, 
were gathered their bravest and their wisest to 
debate high questions of policy and war. 

The object of Viele was to confirm the Iroquois 
in their very questionable attitude of subjection 
to the British crown, and persuade them to make 
no treaty or agreement with the French, except 
through the intervention of Dongan, or at least 

' Journal of Greenhnltjh. The site of Onondaga, like that of all the 
Iroquois towns, was changed from time to time, as thu soil of the 
neighborhood became iroporerished. and the tupply of wood ezhantted. 
Greenhaigh, in 1677, estinia'' ! tht* warriors at three hundred andftlfy; 
but the nomber bad iocreaaed of late bjr Ui« adopUoo of priMoers. 
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witli his consent. The envoy found two French- 
men in tlie town, whose presence boded ill to his 
errand. The first was the veteran colonist of Mon- 
treal, Charles le Mojne, sent by La Barre to invite 
the Onondagas to a conference. They had known 
him, in peace or war, for a quarter of a centurv ; 
and they greatly respected him. The other was 
the Jesuit Jean de Lamberville, who had long 
lived among them, and knew them better than 
they knew themselves. Here, too, was another 
personage who cannot pass unnoticed. He was a 
famous Onondaga orator named Otreouati, and 
called also Big Mouth, whether hy reason of the 
dimensions of that feature or the greatness of the 
wisdom that issued from it. His contemporary. 
Baron La Hontan, thinking perhaps that his 
French name of La Grande Giieule was wanting 
in dignity, Latinized it into Grangula; and the 
Scotchman, Colden, afterwards improved it into 
Garangula, under which high-sounding appellation 
Big Mouth has descended to posterity. He was 
an astute old savage, well trained in the arts of 
Iroquois rhetoric, and gifted with the power of 
strong and caustic sarcasm, wliich has marked 
more tlian one of tlic cliief orators of the confeder- 
acy. He shared with most of his countrymen the 
conviction that the earth had nothing so great as 
the league of the Lroquois; but, if he could be 
proud and patriotic, so too he could be selfish and 
mean. lie valued gifts, attenti()ns, and a good 
meal, and would pay for them abundantly in 
promises, which he kept or not, as his own interests 
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or those of his people might require. He could 
use bold and loud words in public, and then secretlj 
make his peace with those he had denounced. 

He was so given to rough jokes that the intendant, 
Meules, calls him a bulToon ; but liis bufTooufry 
seems to liave been often a cover to his craft. 
He had taken a prominent part in the council of 
the preceding summer at Montreal; and, doubts 
less, as he stood in full dress before the governor 
and the officers, his head plumed, his face painted, 
his figure draped in a colored blanket, and bis 
feet decked with embroidered nioccaHins, he was a 
picturesque and striking object. He was less so 
as he squatted almost naked by his lodge fire, with 
a piece of board laid across his lap, chopping rank 
tobacco with a scalping-knife to fill bis pipe, and 
entertaining tbe grinning circle with grotesque 
stories and obscene jests. Though not one of the 
hereditary chiefs, his influence was great. " He 
has the strongest head and the loudest voice 
among the Iroquois," wrote Lamberville to La 
Barre. "He calls biniself your best friend. . . . 
He is a venal creature, -svliom you do well to keep 
in pay. I assured bini I would .send him the jerkin 
you promised." * Well as the Jesuit knew the 
Iroquois, he was deceived if he thought that Big 
Mouth was securely won. 

Laiuberville's constant effort was to prevent a 
rupture. He wrote witli every opportunity to the 
governor, painting the calamities that war would 

1 Letten of LamhervSU in N. 7. CW. thet., IX. For specimeni of 
Big Mouth's tkUl in dmwing, see m,, UL 880. 
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brinj^, and warning him that it was vain fo hope 
that the league could be divided, and its three 
eastern tribes kept neutral, while the Senecas 
were attacked. He assured him, on the contrary^ 
that they would all unite to fall upon Canada, 
ravaging, burning, and butchering along the whole 
rang^e of defenceless settlements. " You cannot 
believe. Monsieur, with what joy the Senecaa 
1 earned that you might possibly resolve on war. 
When they heard of the preparations at Fort 
Frontenac, they said that the French had a great 
mind to be stripped, roasted, and eaten ; and that 
they will see if their flesh, which tliev suppose to 
have a salt U<io, by reason of the salt wliich we 
use with our food, be as good as that of their other 
enemies."^ Lamberville also informs the gover- 
nor that the Senecas have made ready for any 
emerLrency, buried their last year's com, pre- 
pared a hiding place in the depth of the forest for 
their old men, women, and children, and stripped 
their towns cd every thing that they value ; and 
that their fifteen hundred warriors will not shut 
themselves up in forts, but fight under cover, 
arnonir trees and in tlic tall ^rass, with little risk 
to themselves and extreme danger to the invader. 
" There is no profit," he says, " in fighting with 
this sort of banditti, whom you cannot catch, but 
who will catch many of your people. The Onon- 
dagas wwh to bring about an agreement. Must 
the father and the children, they aak, cut each 
others throats?" 

> Lambenme to La Bm, 11 Jui>j, 1634, In N, Y, Col. Doet,, IX. 269 

7 
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The Onondafi^as, moved bv the influence of the 
Jesuit and the gifts of Lii Barre, did in fact wish 
to act as mediators between their Seneca confeder- 
ates and the French ; and to this end they invited 
the Seneca elders to a council. The meeting took 
place before the arrival of Viele, and lasted two 
days. The Senceas were at first refractory, and 
hot for war, but at length consented that the 
Onondagas might make peace for them, if they 
could ; a conclusion which was largely due to the 
eloquence of Big Mouth. 

Tlie first act of Viele was a blunder. He told 
the Onondagas that the English governor was 
master of their country ; and that, as they were 
subjects of the king of England, they must hold 
no council with the French without penmssion. 
The pride of Big Mouth was touched. ''You 
say," he exclaimed to the envoy, " that we are 
subjects of the king of England and the Duke of 
York ; but we say that w e are brothers. We must 
take care of ourselves. The coat of arms which 
you have fastened to that post cannot defend us 
against Onontio. We teU you that we shall bind a 
covenant chain to our arm and to his. We shall 
take the Senecas by one hand and Onontio by the 
other, and their hatchet and his sword shall be 
thrown into deep water." * 

Thus well and manfully did Big Mouth assert 
the independence of his tribe, and proclaim it 
the arbiter of peace. He told the warriors, more- 
, over, to close their ears to the words of the Dutch- 

t Golden, FiM Aafumf,80 (1727). 
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man, wlio v^poke as if he were drunk ; * and it was 
resolved at last that he, Big Mouth, with an em- 
bassy of chiefs and elders, should go with Le 
iloyne to meet the French governor. 

While these things were passing at Onondaga, 
La Barre had finished his preparations, and was 
now in full campaign. Before setting out, he had 
written to the minister that he was ahout to ad- 
vance on the enemy, with seven hundred Cana- 
dianSy a hundred and thirty regulars, and two hun- 
dred mission Indians ; that more Indians were to 
join him on the way; that Du Lhut and La Duran- 
taye were to meet him at Niagara with a body of 
CQureurs de bois and Indians from the interior; 
and that, when we are all united, we will perish 
or destroy the enemy." ' On the same day, he 
wrote to the king : " My purpose is to exterminate 
the Senecas ; fur otherwise your Majesty need 
take no farther acconut of this country, since there 
is no hope of peace with them, except when they 
are driven to it by force. I pray you do not 
abandon me ; and be assured that I shall do my 
duty at the head of your faithful colonists." ' 

A few days after writing these curiously inco- 
herent epistles. La B.-trre received a letter from his 
colleague, Meules, who had no belief that he meant 
to fight, and was determined to compel him to do 
80, if possible. There is a report," wrote the 
intendant, that you mean to make peace. It in 
doing great harm. Our Indian allies will despise 

1 LnmhrrviUi' to Tax Barrt, 28 Anq., 1684, in N. Y, CW. Doa., IX. 267. 

* La borre nu Minittrt, 9 Julg, 16S4. 

* La Bam on Rojf, mimt daU, 
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118. I trust the story is untrue, and that you ivill 

listen to no overtures. The ox])eiise has been 
enormous. The Avhole ])()pulati()n is roused."' 
Not satisfied with this, Meules sent the general 
a second letter, meant, like the first, as a tonic 
and a stimulant. '^If we come to terms with 
the Iroquois, without first making them feel the 
strenirth of our arms, we may expect that, in 
futiu'e. tliev will do every thinoj thev can to 
humiliate us, because we drew the sword against 
them, and showed them our teeth. I do not think 
that any course is now left for us hut to carry the 
war to their very doors, and do our utmost to 
reduce them to such a point that they shall never 
again be heard of as a nation, but only as our sub- 
jects and slaves. If, after having gone so far, we 
do not fight them, we shall lose all our trade, and 
hring this country to the hrink of ruin. The 
Iroquois, and especially the Senecas, pa.ss for great 
cowards. The Reverend Father Jesuit, who is at 
Prairie de la Madeleine, told me as much yester- 
day ; and, though lie has never been among them, 
he assured me that he has heard everyhody say 
so. But, even if they were hrave, we ought to he 
very glad of it ; since then we could hope that 
they would wait our attack, and give us a chance 
to beat them. If we do not destroy them, they 
will destroy us. I think you see but too well that 
your honor and the safety of the country are 
involved in the results of this war."* 

1 Meuleg h La Bane, 15 Julif, lGb4. 

• MeatukLa Bm, 14 Aiak, 1084. Thit md tlie preoedtiiff letter 
itaDd, bjr a copy iat't error, in the name of La Bane. Tbc;^ are certain^ 
written bj Ueulei. 
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While Monies thus wrote to the governor, he 
wrote also to the minister, Seignelay, and expressed 
his views with great distinctness. 1 feel bound 
in conscience to tell you that nothing was ever 
heard of so extraordinary as what we see done in 
this country everv tlay. One would lliink tlmt 
there was a divided empire here between the king 
and the governor; and, if things should go on long 
in this way, the governor would have a far greater 
share than his Majesty. The persons whom Mon- 
sieur la Barre has sent this year to trade at Fort 
Fruntenac have jilreadv shared with liim from ten 
to twelve thousand crowns." He then recounts 
numerous abuses and malversations on the part of 
the governor. ^^In a word, Monseigneur, this 
war has been decided upon in the cabinet of Mon- 
sieur the general, along with six of the chief mer- 
chants of the country. If it had not served their 
plans, he would have found means to settle every 
thing; but the merchants made him understand 
that they were in danger of being plundered, and 
that, having an immense amount of merchandise 
in the woods in nearly two liundiLMl canoes fitted 
out last year, it was better to make use of the 
people of the country to carry on war against the 
Senecas. This being done, he hopes to make ex- 
traordinary profits without any risk, because one 
of two things will happen : either we shall gain 
some consideralde advantage over the savages, as 
there is reason to hope, if Monsieur the general 
will but attack them in their villages ; or else we 
shall make a peace which will keep every thing 
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safe for a time. These are assuredly the sole 

motives of this war, which has for principle and 
end nothing but mere interest. He says himself 
that there is good fishing in troubled waters.* 

" With all our preparations for war, and all the 
expense in which Monsieur the general is involving 
his Majissty, I will take the liberty to tell you, 
Monseigneur, though I am no prophet, that I dis- 
cover no disposition on the part of Monsieur the 
general to make war against the aforesiiid savages. 
In my belief, he will on tent himself with going in 
a canoe as far as Fort Frontenac, and then send 
for the Senecas to treat of peace with them^ and 
deceive the people, the intendant, and, if 1 may 
be allowed with all possible respect to say so, his 
Majesty himself. 

"P. S. — I will finish this letter, Monseignenr, 
by telling you that he set out yesterday, July 10th, 
with a detachment of two hundred men. All 
Quebec was filled with grief to see him embark 
on an expedition of war ttk-a-fcte with the man 
named La Chesnaye. Everybody says that the 
war is a sham, that these two will arrange every 

1 Tlie famous vntjnqpvr, Nirol.'is Porrot, n<rrces with tin- intendant. 
liaire rt sts f»,>:>v)r/(^) h'iniagiiicrt'nt que sitost que le Francois 
viendroit k paroi«tre, I'lrroquuis luy demandcMoit miscricorde, qu'il eeroit 
facile dWablir dot magatina, conttniiradea barqaesdans le lac Ontario, 
ct que c'estoit on moyen de trourer des ricbeteee." M/moire rar In 

^firiirs, Cotistume$, et RrJIIfjion (Its Sniivat/f*, clinp. xxi. 

The Sulpitian, Ahb4 Belmont, eays that the avarice of the merchants 
was the cauae of the war ; that they and La Barre wisheil to prevent the 
Iroquois from Imenmpting trade ; and that La Barre aimed at an indem- 
nity for the sixteen hundred livres in merchandise which tlie Senc ( as 
had taken from Iiis canoe<> early in the year. Belmont adds that bo 
wanted to bring them to terms without figltting. 
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thing between them, and, in a word, do whatever 
will help their trade. The whole country is in 

despair to see how matters are managed." * 

After a long stay at Montreal, La Barre em- 
barked his little army at La Chine, crossed Lake 
St. Louis, and began the ascent of the upper St. 
Lawrence. In one of the three companies of 
regulars which formed a part of the force was a 
young subaltern, tlie Baron la Hontan, who has 
left a lively account of the expedition. Some of 
the men were in flat boats, and some were in birch 
canoes. Of the latter was La Hontan, whose craft 
was paddled by three Canadians. Several times 
they sliouldered it through the forest to escape the 
turmoil of the rapids. The flat boats could not 
be so handled, and were di'agge(l or pushed up 
in the shallow water close to the bank, by gangs 
of militia men, toiling and struggling among the 
rocks and foam. The regulars, unskilled in such 
matters, were spared these fatigues, though tor- 
mented night and day by swarms of gnats and 
mosquitoes, objects of La Ilontan's bitterest invec* 
tive. At length the last rapid was passed, and they 
moved serenely on their way, threaded the mazes 
of the Thousand Islands, entered what is now the 
harbor of Kingston, and lauded under the palisades 
of Fort Frontenac. 

Here the whole force was soon assembled, the 
regulars in their tents, the Canadian militia and 
the Indians in huts and under sheds of bark. Of 
these red allies there were several hundred : Abe- 

1 Si€uU$ au Alinistre, 8-11 JuUUt, 1684. 
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nakis and Algonquins from Sillery, Hurons from 
Lorette, and converted Iroquois from the Jesuit 
mission of Saut St. Louis, near Montreal. The 
camp of the French was on a low, damp plain near 

the fort ; and here a nialariuus fever presently 
attacked tli( in. kilhng many and disabhng many 
more. La lion tan says that T^i Barre himseh^ was 
brought by it to the brink of the grave. If he had 
ever entertained any other purpose than that ol 
inducing the Senecas to agree to a temporary 
peace, lie now completely abainloiu'd it. He dared 
not even insist that the ott'ending tribe should meet 
him in council, but hastened to ask the mediation 
of the Onondagas, which the letters of Lamberville 
had assured him that they were disposed to offer. 
He sent Le Moyne to persuade them to meet him 
on their own side of the lake, and. with such of his 
men as were able to move, crossed to the mouth 
of Salmon River, then called T^a Famine. 

•The name proved prophetic. Provisions fell 
short from bad management in transportation, and 
the men grew hungry and discontented. Septem- 
l)('r had begun ; the place was nnwholcsonic, and 
the malarious fever of Fort Froutenac infected the 
new encampment. The soldiers sickened rapidly. 
La Barre, racked with suspense, waited impatiently 
the return of Le Moyne. We have seen already 
the result of his mission, and how he and Lam])er- 
ville, in spite of the envoy of the English governor, 
gained from the Onondaga chiefs the promise to 
meet Onontio in council. Le Moyne appeared at 
La Famine on the third of the month, bringing 
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with bim Big Mouth and thirteen other deputies. 

La Barre gave them a feast of bread, wine, and 
salmon trout, and on the inoruiug of the fourth 
the council began. 

Before the deputies arrived, the governor had 
sent the nek men homeward in order to conceal 
his helpless condition ; and he now told the Iro- 
quois that he had left his army at Fort Frontenac, 
and had come to meet them attended oidy by an 
escort. The Onondaga politician was not to be so 
deceived. He, or one of his party^ spoke a little 
French ; and during the night, roaming noiselessly 
among the tents, he contrived to learn the true 
state of the ease from the soldiers. 

The council was held on an open spot near the 
French encampment. La Barre was seated in an 
arm-chair. The Jesuit Bruyas stood by him as 
interpreter, and the officers were ranged on his 
right and left. The Indians sat on the ground in 
a row o|)posite the governor; and two lines of 
soldiers, forming two sides of a square, closed the 
intervenmg space. Among the officers was La 
Hontan, a spectator of the whole proceeding. He 
may be called a man in advance of his time ; for he 
had the caustic, sceptical, and mocking spirit which 
a cent II r\ later marked the approach of ihn great 
revolution, but which was not a eliaraeteristie of 
the reign of Louis XIV. He usually told the truth 
when he had no motive to do otherwise, and yet 
was capable at times of prodigious mendacity.^ 

^ La Ilontan attempted to impose on his readers a marrvllous story 
of preU'udeU discovehea bej^oad the MUsbsippi ; and bis ill repute iu the 
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There is no reason to believe that he indulged in it 
on the present occasion, and his account of what 

he now saw jind heard may probably be taken as 
siiljstantially correct. According to liirn, La Barre 
opened the council as follows : — 

The king my master, being informed that the 
Five Nations of the Iroquois have long acted in a 
maimer adverse to peace, has ordered me to come 
with an escort to this place, dud to send Akonessan 
{Le 3Io)/)ie) to Onondaga to invito the principal 
chiefs to meet me. It is the wish of this great 
king that you and I should smoke the calumet of 
peace together, provided that you promise, in 
the name of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas. and Scnecas, to give entire satisfaction 
and indemnity to his suhjects, and do nothing 
in future which may occasion rupture." 

Then he recounted the offences of the Iroquois. 
First, they had maltreated and robbed French 
traders in the country of the Illinois ; " where- 
fore," said the governor, ^' I am ordered to demand 
reparation, and in case of refusal to declare war 
against you." 

Next, the warriors of the Five Nations have 
introduced the English into the lakes which belong 
to the kins: niv master, and amonjx the tribes who 
are his cliil(hen, in order to destroy the trade of 
his subjects, and seduce these people from the 
obedience they owe him. I am willing to forget 
this ; but, should it happen again, I am expressly 
ordered to declare war against you." 

matter of Tencitj' b due chieflj to tlilt fiibrloition. On the oth«r liand, 
hfs account of what he saw in the colony ia commonly in accord with 
the belt oontemponuy evidence. 
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Thirdly, the warriors of the Five Nations have 

made sundry barbarous inroads into tbe country of 
the Illinois and Miamis, seizing, binding, and lead- 
ing into captivity an iniinite number of tliese sav- 
ages in time of peace. They are the children of 
my king, and are not to remain your slaves. They 
must at once he set free aiid sent home. If you 
refuse to do this, I am expressly ordered to declare 
war atjrainst vou/* 

La Barre concluded by asj<uring Big Moutli, as 
representing tbe Five Nations of the Iroquob, that 
the French would leave them in peace if they made 
atonement for the past, and promised good conduct 
for the future ; but that, if they did not heed his 
words, tbeir villages should be burned, and they 
themselves destroyed. He added, though he knew 
tbe contrary, that the governor of New York would 
joUi him in war against them. 

During the delivery of this martial harangue, 
Big Mouth sat silent and attentive, his eyes fixed 
on the bowl of bis pipe. Wben tbe interpreter 
had ceai^ed, be rose, walked gravely two or three 
times around the lines of tbe assembly, then 
stopped before the governor, looked steadily at 
him, stretched his tawny arm, opened his capacious 
jaws, and uttered himself as follows : — 

" Onontio, T bonor vou, and all tbe warriors who 
are with me bonor you. Your interpreter b;i3 
ended his speech, and now I begin mine. LLsten 
to my words. 

Onontio, when you left Quebec, you must have 
thought that the heat of the sun had burned the 
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forests that make our country inaccessible to the 
French, or tliat the lake had overlloweil iheni so 
that we could not escape from our vilkiges. You 
must have thought so^ Onontio ; and curiosity to 
see such a fire or such a flood must have brought 
jou to this place. Now your eyes are opened ; for 
I and my warriors have come to tell you that the 
Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mo- 
hawks are all alive. I thank you in their name 
for bringing back the calumet of peace which they 
gave to your predecessors ; and I give you joy that 
you have not dug up the hatchet which has been 
80 often red with the blood of your countrymen. 

" Listen, Onontio. I am not a.-^leep. My eyes 
are open; and by the sun that gives me light I see 
a great captain at the head of a band of soldiersy 
who talks like a man in a dream. He says that 
he has come to smoke the pipe of peace with the 
Onondagas ; but I see that he came to knock them 
in the head, if so many of his P^renchmen were not 
too weak to fight. I see Onontio raving in a camp 
of sick men, whose lives the Great Spirit has saved 
by smiting them with disease. Our women had 
snatched war-clubs, and our children and old men 
seized bows and arrows to attack your canij), if 
our warriors had not restrained tht in, when your 
messenger, Akouessan, appeared in our village." 

He next justified the pillage of French traders 
on the ground, very doubtful in this case, that 
they were carrying arms to the Illinois, enemies 
of the confederacv ; and he llailv refused to make 

• « 

reparation, telling La Barre that even the old men 
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of hia tribe had no fear of the French. He also 

avowed boldly that tlu' Iroquois had conducted 
English traders to the lakes. " We are horn free/' 
he exclaimed, " we depend neither on Onontio uor 
on Gorlaer. We have the right to go whitherso- 
ever we please, to take with us whomever we please, 
and buy and sell of whomever we please. If your 
allies are your slaves or your children, treat them 
like slaves or children, and forbid them to deal with 
anybody but your Frenchmen. 

" We have knocked the Illinois in the head, be- 
cause they cut down the tree of peace and hunted 
the beaver on our lands. We have done less than 
the English and the French, who have seized upon 
the lands of nianv tribes, driven them awav, and 
built towns, villages, and £orts in their country. 

" Listen, Onontio. My voice is the voice of the 
Five Tribes of the Iroquois. When they buried 
the hatchet at Cataraqui (Fort Frontenac) in pres- 
ence of your predecessor, they planted the tree 
of peace in the middle of the fort, that it might be 
a post of traders and not of soldiers. Take care 
that all the soldiers you have brought with you, 
shut up in so small a fort, do not choke this tree 
of. peace. I assure you in the name of the Five 
Tribes that our warriors will dance the dance of the 
calumet under its branches; and that tliev will sit 
quiet on their mats and never dig up the hatchet, 
till their brothers, Onontio and Gorlaer, separately 
or together, make ready to attack the country that 
the Great Spurit has given to our ancestors." 

The session presently closed ; and La Barre with« 
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drew to his tent, wliere, according to La Hontan, 
lie vented his feelings in invective, till reminded 
that good manners were not to be expected from 
an Iroquois. Big Mouth, on his part, entertained 
some of the French at a feast which he opened in 
person by a dance. There wa*s another session in the 
afternoon, and the terms of peace were settled in 
the evening. The tree of peace was planted anew ; 
La Barre promised not to attack the Senecas ; and 
Big Mouth, in spite of his former declaration, con- 
sented that they should make amends for the 
pillage of the traders. On the other hand, he 
declared that the Iroquois would fight the Illinois 
to the death ; and La Barre dared not utter a word 
in behalf of his allies. The Onondaga next de- 
manded that the council fire should be removed 
from Fort Frontenac to La Famine, in the Iroquois 
country. This point was yielded without resistance ; 
and La Barre promised to decamp and set out for 
home on the following morning.^ 

Such was the futile and miserable end of the 
grand expedition. Even the promise to pay for 
the plundered goods was contemptuously broken.' 
The honor rested with the Iroquois. They had 
s])iirned the French, repelled the claims of the 
English, and by act and word asserted their inde- 
pendence of both. 

La Barre embarked and hastened home in ad- 

1 The articles of pence will be found in iV. Y. Col. Dom., IX. 236. 
CouipHre Memoir of M. dt la Barre regarding the War against the <S(nrrns, 
Sbid , 280. Thete two documents do not agree a« to date, one placing 
Urn council CO the 4th uid the other on the 6th. 

* This f ppeuf from the letten of Denonville, La Bwrre'e eQeoeiior. 
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vai^e of his men. His camp was again full of the 
sick. Their comrades placed them, shivering with 
ague fits, on board the ilat-boats and canoes ; and 
the whole force, scattered and disordered, floated 
down the current to Montreal. Nothing had been 
gained but a thin and flimsy truce, with new 
troubles and dangers plainly visible behind it. The 
better to understand their nature^ let us look for a 
moment at an episode of the campaign. 

When La Barre sent messengers with gifts and 
wampnm belts to summon the Indians of the Upper 
Lakes to join in the war, his appeal found a cold 
response. La Durantaye and Du Lhut, French com- 
manders in that region, vainly urged the surround- 
ing tribes to lift the hatchet. None but the Hurons 
would consent, when, fortunately, Nicolas Perrot 
arrived at Michillimackinac on an errand of trade. 
This famous coureur de hois — a very different per- 
son from Perrot, governor of Montreal — was well 
skilled in dealing with Indians. Through his in- 
fluence, their scruples were overcome ; and some 
five hundred warriors, Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibwas, 
Pottawatamies, and Foxes, were persuaded to em- 
bark for the rendezvous at Niagara, along with a 
hundred or more Frenclimen. The licet of canoes, 
numerous as a flock of blackbirds in autumn, began 
the long and weary voyage' The two commanders 
had a heavy task. Discipline was impossible. The 
French were scarcely less wild than the savages. 
Many of them were painted and feathered like 
their red companions, wliose ways they imitated 
with perfect success. The Indians, on their part» 
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were but half-bearted for the work in hand, for they 

had already discovered tliat tliu English would pay 
twice as much for a beaver skin as the French ; 
and they a^sked nothing better than the appearance 
of English traders on the lakes, and a safe peace 
with the Iroquois, which should open to them the 
market of New York. But they were like chil- 
dren with the passions of men, inconsequent, fickle, 
and wayward. They stopped to hunt on the shore 
of Micliigan, where a Frenchman accidentally shot 
himself with his own gun. Here was an evil omen. 
But for the efforts of Perrot, half the party would 
have given up the enterprise, and paddled home. 
In the Strait of Detroit there was another hunt, 
and another accident. In firing at a deer, an In- 
dian wounded his own brother. On this the tribes- 
men of the wounded man proposed to kill the 
French, as being the occasion of the mischance. 
Once more the skill of Perrot prevailed ; but 
when they reached the Long Point of Lako l^rie, 
the Foxes, about a hundred in number, were on 
the point of deserting in a body. As persuaaon 
failed, Perrot tried the effect of taunts. " You are 
cowards," he said to the naked crew, as they 
crowded about him with their wild eyes and long 
lank hair. " You do not know what war is : vou 
never killed a man and you never ate one, except 
those that were given you tied hand and foot." 
They broke out against him in a storm of abuse. 
"You shall see whether we are men. We are 
going to fight the Iroquois; and, unless you do your 
part, we will knock you in the head." " You will 
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never have to give yourselves the trouble," retorted 
Perrot, ^' for at the first war-whoop you will all 
run oif," He gained his point Their pride was 
roused, and for the moment they were full of fight.* 

Immediately after, there was trouble with the 
Ottawas, who became turbulent and threatening, 
and refused to proceed. With much ado, they 
were persuaded to go as far as Niagara, being 
lured by the rash assurance of La Durantaye that 
three vessels were there, loaded w ith a present of 
guns for them. They carried their canoes by the 
cataract, launched them again, paddled to the 
mouth of the river, and looked for the vessels in 
vain. At length a solitary sail appeared on the 
lake. »She brought no guns, but instead a letter 
from La Barre, telling them that peace was 
made, and that they might all go home. Some 
of them had paddled already a thousand miles, in 
the liope of seeing the Seneca^s humbled. They 
turned back in disgust, fdled with wrath and scorn 
against the gov ernor and all the f'rench. Canada 
bad incurred the contempt, not only of enemies, 
but of allies. There was danger that these tribes 
would repudiate the French alliance, welcome the 
English traders, make peace at any price with the 
Iroquois, and carry thek beaver skins to Albany 
instead of Montreal. 

The tr<NUy made at La Famine was greeted with 
contumely through all the colony. The governor 
found, however, a comforter in the Jesuit Lamber- 

1 Ln Pothrrlf, II. 159 (ed. 17i.>'_M. Perrot himaelf, in iuB i/atin du 
SauvageSf bri«fljr mentiooa the inciiieut. 

8 
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ville, who stood fast in the position which he had 
held from the beginning. He wrote to La Bane : 
" You deserve the title of saviour of the country 
for making peace at so critical a time. In the 
condition in which your army was, you could not 
have advanced into the Seneca country without 
utter defeat. The Seneeas had douhle palisades, 
Avhich cuuld not have been forced Avithout great 
loss. Their pkm was to keep three iiundred men 
insi<le, and to perpetually liarass you with twelve 
hundred others. AH the Iroquois were to collect 
together, and fire only at the legs of your people, 
80 as to master them, and burn them at their 
leisure, and then, after having thinned their num- 
bers by a iiundred ambuscades in the woods and 
grass, to pursue you in your retreat even to Mon- 
treal, and spread desolation around it." ' 

La Barre was greatly pleased with this letter^ 
and made use of it to justify himself to the 
king. His colh'jigut', Meules, on the other hand, 
declared tliut Lamberville, anxious to make favor 
with the governor, had written only what La 
Barre wished to hear. The intendant also informs 
the minister that La Barre's excuses are a mere 
pretence ; that everybody is astonished and dis- 
gusted with him ; that the sickness of the trooj)S 
was his own fault, because he kept them encamped 
on wet ground for an unconscionable length of 
time; that Big Mouth shamefully befooled and 
bullied him ; that, after the council at La Famine, 
he lost his wita, and went oH in a fright ; that, 

I Lamhtr9Uk1»LaBttm,90et.,im,inN, T, C«LDoa.,VL20O. 
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since the return of the troops, the officers have 
openly expressed their contempt for him ; anrl 
that the people would have risen against him, if 
he^ Meules, had not taken measures to quiet them.' 
These, with many other charges, flew across the 
sea from the pen of the intendant. 

The next slii|) from France brought the follow- 
ing letter from the king ; — 

M0N8IBUB DB LA Basrb, — Having been infonned thai 
jour years do not permit you to support the fatigues inseparable 
from your office of governor and lieutenant-general in Canada, 
I send you this letter to acquaint you that I have selected Mon- 
sieur de DenonviUe to serve in your place ; and my intention is 
that, on bis arrival, after resigning to him the command, with 
all instructions ooooeming it> you embark for your return to 
France. Louis. 

La Barre sailed for home ; and the Marquis de 
Denonville, a pious colonel of dragoons^ assumed 
the Tacant office. 

1 Heuka au MiniUre, 10 Oct., 1684. 
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DENONVILLE AND DONGAN. 
Tbovblm ov niB New Gotbbwos. — His Chabactsr.— EiroLiai 

RiTALRT. — IXTRIOUES OF DoNOAIf. — EhOLIBB ClAIMS. — A DlF» 
LOMATIC DCEL. — OvKRT AcTS. — AvGEU OF DkNONVII.LB. — 
JaMEH II. CUKCJCS DoNGAN. — DeMONTILLK HHUOlAiKXIuV. — STBIFB 
IB TBB NOBTH. — HuDflON'S BaT. — AttBMPTBD PaCI7ICATIOB. — 

Abtifiob or Dbbontillb.— Hb fbbpabbs bob Wab. 

DenonyilIiB embarked at Rochelle in June, 
with his wife and a part of his family. Saint- 

Yallier, the destined bishop, w<a8 in tlie same ves- 
sel ; and the scjiuidron carried five hiiinU'ed soldiers, 
of whom a hundred and fifty died of fever and 
scurvy on the way. Saint- Yallier speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the new governor. He spent nearly 
all his lime in prayer and the reading of good 
books. The Psalms of David were alwjiys in his 
hands. In all the voyage, I never saw him do 
any thing wrong; and there was nothing in his 
words or acts which did not show a solid virtue 
and a consummate prudence, as well in the 
duties of the Christian life as in the wisdom of 
this world."* 

When they landed, the nuns of the Hotel-Dieu 

1 SBiat-YalUer, ifan PrM de V^lm, 4 (Quebec, 1866). 
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vrcvc overwhelmed with the sick. " Not only our 

ft 

halls, but our church, our granary, our hen-yard, 
and every comer of the hospital where we could 
make room, were filled with them." ^ 

Much was expected of Denonville. He was to 

repair the iiiiscliief wrought by his predecesj^or, 
and restore the colony to peace, strength, and 
security. The king had stigmatized La Barre's 
treaty with the Iroquois as disgraceful, and ex- 
pressed indignation at his abandonment of the 
Illinois allies. All this was now to be changed ; 
but it was easier to giye the order at Versailles 
than to execute it in Canada. Denonville's diffi- 
culties were great ; and his means of oyercoming 
them were small. What he most needed was more 
troops and more money. The Senecas, insolent 
and defiant, were still attacking the Illinois ; the 
tribes of the nortb-west were angry, contemptuous, 
and disaffected ; the English of New York were urg- 
ing claims to the whole country south of the Great 
Lakes, and to a controlling share in all the western 
fur trade ; while the English of Hudson's Bay were 
competing for the traffic of the northern tribes, 
and tlie English of New England w^ere seizing upon 
the fisberies of Acadia, and now and then making 
piratical descents upon its coast. Tbe great ques- 
tion lay between New York and Canada. Which 
of these two should gain mastery in the west ? 

Denonville, like Frontenac, was a man of the 
army and tbe court. As a soldier, he bad the ex- 
perience of thirty years of service ; and he was in 

I JuciieraM, Sdtd'IHn, 288. 
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liigli repute, not only for piety, but for probity and 
honor. He was devoted to the Jesuits, an ardent 
servant of the king, a lover o£ authority, filled with 
the instinct of subordination and order, and, in 
short, a type of the ideas, religious, political, and 
social, then dominant in France. He was greatly 
distressed at the disturbed condition of the colony; 
Avhile the state of the settlements, scattered in 
broken lines for two or three hundred miles 
along the St Lawrence, seemed to him an invita- 
tion to destruction. If we have a war/' he wrote, 
^< nothing can save the country but a miracle of 

God." 

Nothinjj: was more likely than war. Tntrifnies 
were on foot between the Senecas and the tribes 
of the lakes, which threatened to render the appeal 
to arms a necessity to the French. Some of the 
Hurons of Michillimackinac were hent on allvinor 
tlieiuselves with the Eniz;lish. Thev like the 
maimers of the French," wrote Denonville ; "but 
they like the cheap goods of the English better.*' 
The Senecas, in collusion with several Huron chiefs, 
had captured a considerable number of that tribe 
and of the Ottawas. The scheme was that these 
prisoners should be released, on condition that the 
lake tribes should join the Senecas and repudiate 
their alliance with the French.' The governor of 
New York favored this intrigue to the utmost. 

Denonville was quick to see that the peril of the 
colony roise, not from the Iroquois alone, but from 
the English of New York, who prompted them. 

1 DaumviiU au Minittn, 12 Jum^ 1686. 
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Dongan understood the situation. Tie saw that 
the French aimed at masterin*^- the \vliole interior 
of the continent. Tlicvhad estal)lished themselves 
in the valley of the Illinois, had built a fort on the 
lower Missi8sip[)i, and were striving to entrench 
themselves at its month. They occupied the Great 
Tjiikes ; and it was ah'cadv evident that, as soon as 
their resources should permit, they would seize the 
avenues of communication throughout the west. In 
short, the grand scheme of French colonization had 
begun to declare itself. Dongan entered the lists 
against them. If his policy shouhl prevail, X(*w 
France would dwindle to a feehle province on tlie 
St. Lawrence? : if the French policy should prevail, 
the English colonies would remain a narrow strip 
along the sea. Dongan's cause was that of aU 
these colonies; but they all stood aloof, and left 
liiia to wage the strife alone. Canada was matched 
against New York, or rather against the gover- 
nor of New York. The population of the Knglish 
colony was larger than that of its rival ; but, ex- 
cept the fur traders, few of the settlers cared much 
for the questions at issue.' Dongan's chief diffi- 
culty, however, rose from the relations of Fi-ench 
and Engli.sh kings. Louis XIV. gave Denonville 
an unhesitating support. James II., on the other 
hand, was for a time cautious to timidity. The 
two monarchs were closely united. Both hated 
constitutional liberty, and both held the same 
principloii o£ tjupreniucy in church and state j but 

1 New York had about 18,000 inhabitants (Brodhead, Hid. N, F., IL 
468). Canada, bj the ctntus of 1085, had 12,268. 
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Louis was triumphant anH powerful, while James, 
in conflict with his subjects, was in constant need 
of his great ally, and dared not oft'end him. 

The royal instructions to Denonville enjoined 
him to humble the Iroquois, sustain the allies of 
the colony, oppose the schemes of Dongan, and 
treat him as an enemv, if he encroached on French 
territory. At the same time, the French amhassa- 
dor at the English court was directed to demand 
from James II. precise orders to the governor of 
New York for a complete change of conduct in 
regard to Canada and the Iroquois.' But Dongan, 
like the French jrovernors, was not easily con- 
trolled. In the alisence of money and troops, he 
intrigued husilywith his Indian neighbors. "The 
artifices of the Enirlish," wrote Denonyille, " have 
reached such a point that it would be better if they 
attacked us openly and burned our settlements, 
instead of instigating the Iroquois against us for 
our destruction. 1 know beyond a particle of 
doubt that M. Dongan caused all the 11 ye Iroquois 
nations to be assembled last spring at Orange 
{^A(b€my\ in order to excite them against us, by 
telling them publicly that I meant to declare war 
against them." He says, further, that Dongan 
supplies them with arms and ammunition, incites 
them to attack the colony, and urges them to de- 
liver Lamberville, the priest at Onondaga, into his 
hands. " He has sent people, at the same time, 
to our Montreal Indians to entice them over to 

1 Sfiqntlay to Bariiion, Frenck Aa^$$adi»r at London, in N* Y, CoL 
Don., IX. m 
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him, promising them miRSionarios to instruct 
them, and assuring them that he would prevent 
the introduction of brandy into their villages. All 
these intrigues have given me not a little trouble 
throughout the summer. M. Dongan has written 
to me, and I have answered him as a man mav 
do who wishes to dissimulate and does not feel 
strong enough to get angry." ' 

Denonville, accordingly, while biding his time, 
made use of counter intrigues, and, by means of 
the useful Lamberville, freely distributed secret 
or " underground " presents among the Inxpiois 
chiefs ; while the Jesuit Engelran was busy at 
MichiUimackinac in adroit and vigorous efforts to 
prevent the alienation of the Hurons, Ottawas, and 
other lake tribes. The task was difficult; and, 
filled with anxiety, the father came down to Mon- 
treal to sec the governor, " and eouuuuuleate to 
me," writes Denonville, *'the deplorable state of 
affairs with our allies, whom we can no longer 
trust, owing to the discredit into which we have 
fallen among them, and from which we cannot 
recover, except by gaining some considerable 
advantage over the Intqiiois; who, as 1 have had 
the honor to inform you, have labored incessantly 
since last autumn to rob us of all our allies, by 
using every means to make treaties with them 
independently of us. Toil may be assured, Mon- 
seigncur, that the English are the chief cause of 
the arrogance and insolence of the Iroquois, adroitly 
using them to extend the limits of their dominion, 

1 DenoHvUU h Seigndag, 8 Noo,, 1086. 
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and uniting with them as one nation, inRomuch 
that the English claims include no less than the 

Lakes Ontario and Erie, flu; roLnon of Sa^-inaw 
(J/ichlgan), the country of the Ilurous, and all the 
country in the direction of the Mississippi." * 

The most pressmg danger was the defection of 
the lake tribes. In spite of the king's edicts/' 
pursues Denonville, " the coureurs de bois have 
carried a hundred barrels of brandy to MioliilH- 
mackinac in a single year; and tlicir libertinism 
and debauchery have gone to such an extremity 
that it is a wonder the Indians have not mas- 
sacred them all to save themselves from their 
violence and recover their wives and daui^hters 
from them. This, Monseignciir, joined to our 
failure in the last war, has drawn upon us such 
contempt among all the tribes that there is but one 
way to regain our credit, which is to humble the 
Iroquois by our imaided strength, without asking 
the help of our Indian allies."^ And he begs 
hard for a strong reinforcement of troops. 

Without doubt, Denonville w'as right in think- 
ing that the chastising of the Iroquois, or at least 
the Senecasy the head and front of mischief, was 
a matter of the last necessity. A crushing blow 
dealt against them would restoie French prestige, 
paralyze English intrigue, save the Illinois from 
destruction, and confirm the wavering allies of 
Canada. Meanwhile, matters grew from bad to 
worse. In the north and in the west> there was 

1 DenonaUU h Stigrnhg, 12 Jmn, 168G. 
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scaxcely a tribe in the French interest which was 
not either attacked by the Senecas or cajoled by 
them into alliances hostile to the colony. We 

may set down Canada as lost," again writes De- 
nonville, if w e do not make war next j ear ; and 
yet, in our present disordered state, war is the 
most dangerous thing in the world. Nothing can 
save us but the sending out of troops and the 
building of forts and blockhouses. Yet I dare not 
begin to build them ; for, if I do, it will bring 
down all the Iroquois upou US before we are in a 
coudition to fight them." 

Nevertheless, he made what preparations he 
could, begging all the while for more soldiers, 
and carrying on at the same time a correspond- 
ence with his rival, Dongan. At first, it was 
courteous on hoth sides; but it soon grew pungent, 
and at last acrid. Denonville wrote to announce 
his arrival, and Dongan replied in French : " Sir, 
I have had the honor of receiving your letter, and 
greatly rejoice at having so good a neighbor, whose 
reputation is so widely spread that it has antici- 
pated your arrival. I have a very high respect 
for the king of France, of whose bread I have 
eaten so much that I feel under an obligation to 
prevent whatever can give the least umbrage to 
our masters. M. de la Barre is a very worthy 
gentleman, hut he has not written to me in a civil 
and hefittin<jc stvle." * 

Denonville replied with many compliments : " I 
know not what reason you may have had to be 

i Dmgaa to Denonville, 13 Oct., 1686^ in N. Y, Col. Doc:, IX. 298. 
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dissntisfied with M. f1e la Barro ; but T know very 
well that I should reproach myself all my life if I 
could fail to render to you all the civility and 
attention due to a person of bo great rank and 
merit. In re?ard to the affair in which M. de la 
Barre intorfercM], as you write me, I presume you 
refer to his quarrel with the Senecas. As to that, 
Monsieur, I believe you understand the character 
of that nation well enough to perceive that it is 
not easy to Uve in friendship with a people who 
have neither religion, nor honor, nor subordina- 
tion. The king, niv master, eiilei tains affection 
and friendship for this countrv solelv throu<i"h zeal 
for the establishment of religion here, and the sup- 
port and protection of the missionaries whose ardor 
in preaching the faith leads them to expose them- 
selves to the brutalities and persecutions of the 
most ferocious of tribes. You know better than I 
what fatigues and torments they h;ive suffered for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. I know your heart is 
penetrated with the glory of that name which 
makes Hell tremble, and at the mention of which 
all the powers of Heaven fall prostrate. Shall we 
be so unhappy as to refuse them our master's pro- 
tection ? You are a man of rank and abounding 
in merit. You love our holy religion. Can we 
not then come to an understanding to sustain our 
missionaries by keeping those fierce tribes in re- 
spect and fear?"* 

This specious appeal for maintaining French 
Jesuits on English territory, or what was claimed 
1 1)mmmtUtoDoitgait»bJum,im,N. Y, (kUDoa^HLiM. 
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as such, was lost on Dongan, Catholic as he was. 
He regaixied thein as dangerous political enemies, 
and did his best to expel them, and put English 
priests in their place. Another of his plans was 
to buUd a fort at Niagara, to exclude the French 
from Lake Erie. Denonville entertained the same 
purpose, in order to exclude the English; and he 
watched eagerly the moment to execute it. A 
rumor of the scheme was brought to Dongan by 
one of the French coureura de bois^ who often 
deserted to Albany, where they were welcomed 
and encouraged. The English governor was ex- 
ceedinirlv^ wroth. He had written before in French 
out of complaisance. He now dispensed witii 
ceremony, and wrote in his own peculiar English : 
*^ I am informed that you intend to build a fort at 
Ohniagero (Niagara) on this side of the lake, 
within my Masters territoryes without question. 
I cannot bclcev that a person that has your 
reputation in the world would follow the steps of 
Monsr. Labarr, and be ill advized l)y some inter- 
ested persons in your Govemt. to nmke disturbance 
between our Masters subjects in those parts of the 
world for a little pelttree (pelfri/). I hear one of 
the Fathers {the Jtsiiit Jean de La/ahervllle) is 
gone to you, and th'other that stayed {Jacques dt 
LamherviUe) I have sent for him here lest the In- 
dians should insult over him, tho' it's a thousand 
pittys that those that have made such progress in 
the service of God should be disturbed, and that 
by the fault of those that laid the foundation 
of Christianity amongst tke^e barbarous people ^ 
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setting apart the station I am in, I am as much 
Monsr. Des Novilles [Denonvilles) hiimhlo servaiili 
as any friend ho has, and will omrait no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting the same. Sir, your humble 
servant, Thomas Dongan." ' 

Denonville in reply denied that he meant to 
biiDd a fort at Niagara, and warned Dongan not to 
believe tlie stories told him by French deserters. 
" In order," he wrote, that we may live on a 
good understanding, it would be well that a gentle- 
man of your character should not give protection 
to all the rogues, vagabonds, and thieves who 
desert us and seek refuge with you, and who, to 
gain your favor, think they cannot do better than 
tell nonsensical stories about us, which thev wiU 
continue to do so long as you listen to them." ^ 

The rest of the letter was in terms of civility, to 
which Dongan returned : Beleive me it is much 
joy to have soe good a neighbour of soe excellent 
qualifications and temper, imd of a humour alto- 
gether di&'ering from Monsieur de la liarre, your 
predecessor, who was so furious and hasty and 
very much addicted to great words, as if I had bin 
to have bin frighted by them. For my part,»I shall 
take all immairinable care that the Fathers who 
preach the Holy Gospell to those Indians over 
whom I have power bee not in the least ill treated, 
and upon that very accompt have sent for one of 
each nation to come to me, and then those beastly 
crimes you reproove shall be checked severely, 

1 Dongan to Denonville, 2-2 .\fay. 1688, in N. Y. CeL Doe$^ IIL 45& 
> JJenonvilU h DongoM, 20 Juin, 16»6. 
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and all my endevours used to surpress their filthy 
drunkcnncsse, disorders, del»aurhes, warring, and 
quarrels, and whatsoever doth obstruct the growth 
and enlargement of the Christian faith amongst 
those people." He then, in reply to an application 
of Denonville, promised to give up " runawayes." * 
Promise was not follower! by performance ; and 
he still favored to the utmost the truant French- 
men who made Albany their resort, and often 
brought with them most valuable information. 
This drew an angry letter from Denonville. You 
were so good, Monsieur, as to tell me that you 
would give up all the deserters who have fled to 
you to escape cliastisenient for llieir knaverv. As 
most of them are bankrupts and thieves, 1 hope 
that they will give you reason to repent having 
harbored them, and that your merchants who em- 
ploy them will be punished for trusting such 
rascals.*** To the groat wrath of the French gov- 
ernor, Dongan persisted in warning the Iroquois 
that he meant to attack them. " You proposed. 
Monsieur," writes Denonville, '^to submit every 
thing to the decision of our masters. Neverthe- 
less, your emissary to the Onondagas told all the 
Five Nations in your name to pillage and make 
war on us.** Next, he berates his rival for furnish- 
ing the Indians with rum. Think you that 
rehgion will make any progress, while your traders 
supply the savages in abundance with the liquor 
which, as von ouirht to know, converts them into 
demons and their lodges iulo counterparts of Hell ? " 

1 Donqan to Dfttonnfle, 2n J„f>/, 1686, lo N, Y, Col. DocB,, JSL 
i J)€n9nviUe k iMufon, I Oct,, 1086. 
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Certainly/' retorts Dongan, our Bum doth as 
little hurt as your Brandy, and, in the opinion of 

Christians, is much more wholesome.*'* 

Each tried incessantly to out-general the other. 
DenonvIIle, steadfast in his plan of controlling the 
passes of the western country, had projected forts, 
not only at Niagara, hut also at Toronto, on Lake 
Erie, and on the Strait of Detroit. He thought 
that a time had come when he could, without rash- 
ness, secure this last important passage; and he 
sent an order to Du Lhut, who was then at Michil- 
limackinac, to occupy it with fifty coureiirs de 
6oi«* That enterprising chief accordingly re- 
paired to Detroit, and built a stockade at the outlet 
of Lake Huron on the western side of the strait. 
It was not a moment too soon. The year before, 
Dongan had sent a party of armed traders in eleven 
canoes, commanded hy Johannes Roosehoom, a 
Dutchman of Alhany, to carry English goods to 
the upper lakes. They traded successfully, win- 
ninii; golden opinions from the Indians, who begged 
them to come every year ; and, though Denonville 
sent an officer to stop them at Niagara, they re- 
turned in triumph, after an ahsence of three months.' 
A larger expedition was organized in the autumn of 
1686. Rooseboom a'jrain set out for the lakes with 
twenty or more canoes. He was to winter among 
the Senecas, and wait the arrival of Major Mc- 
Gregory, a Scotch officer, who was to leave Alhany 

1 Donyan to Denonville, 1 Ike, 1086, in N. Y. CoL IkcM., III. 462. 

• Deiumvitle h Dm Lhut, 6 Jmn, 1686. 

* Brodhead» BuLo/New Ywk, IL 420 ; Z)eii0fivi& oh Mmhin, 8 Mtd, 
1086. 
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in the spring with fifty men, take conimantl of the 
united parties, and advance to Lake Huron^ ac- 
companied by a band of Iroquois, to form a general 
treaty of trade and alliance with the tribes claimed 
by France as her subjects.* 

Denonville was beside himself at the news. He 
had already urged npon Louis XIV. the policy of 
buying the colony of .New York, which he thought 
might easily be done, and which, as he said, would 
make us masters of the Iroquois without a war." 
This time he wrote in a less pacific mood : I 
have a mind to ^^o straifj-ht to Albanv. storm their 
fort, and burn every thing."* And he })egged for 
soldiers more earnestly than ever. " Things grow 
worse and worse. The English stir up the Iro- 
quois against us, and send parties to Michilli" 
mackinac to rob us of our trade. It would be 
better to declare war against them tliiin to perish 
by their intrigues." ' 

He complained bitterly to Dongan. and Dongan 
replied : 1 beleeve it is as lawf ull for the English 
as the French to trade amongst the remotest In- 
dians. I desire you to send me word who it was 
that pretended to have my orders for the Indians 
to plunder and fight you. That is as false as 'tis 
true that God is in heaven. I have desired you 
io send for the deserters. I know not who they 
are but had rather such Rascalls and Bankrouts, 

1 Brodhc ail, Flist. of New York^ IL 443; Commimon of McGregcrgt ia 
N. Y. Col. Don,., IX. 318. 

S DrnmaitU m Minitire, 10 Nw,, 1688. 
> Ibid,, 15 Oa., 1686. 
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as you call thenii were amongst their own country- 
men." * 

lie had, iiovortheloss, turned tlioiii to jjood 
account; for, as tlie English knew nothiu-j: of 
western geography, they employed these French 
bush-rangers to guide their trading parties. De- 
nonville sent orders to Du Lhut to shoot as many 
of them as he could catch. 

Doniran presently received despatches from the 
English court, which showed him the necessity 
of caution ; and, when next he wrote to his rival, 
it was with a chastened pen : " I hope your Ex- 
cellency will he so kinde as not desire or secke any 
correspondence with our Indians of this side of 
the Great lake (Ontario): if they doe amisse to 
any of yowv Governmt. and yon make it known 
to me, ynii shall have all justice done." He com- 
plained mildly that the Jesuits were luring their 
Iroquois converts to Canada; ^'and you must 
pardon me if I tell you that is not the right way 
to keepe fair correspondence. I am daily expect- 
ing Keligious men from England, which 1 intt^id 
to put amongst those five nations. I desire you 
would order Monsr. de Lamberville that soe long 
as he stayes amongst those people he would meddle 
only with the affairs belonging to his function 
Sir, I send you some Oranges, hearing that they 
are a rarity in your partes.*** 

^'Monsieur/' replies Denonville^ ^^I thank you 

I Donnnn to Drnonvilie, 1 Dee,, 1686 ; Ibid,, 20 June, 1687, In F. 

Cd. DiM-i., III. 4r,2. 4fl5. 

> Dongan to Denom'ille, 20 Juin, 1687, in iV. Y, Col. Docs., III. 405. 
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for your oranges. It is a great pitj that they 
were all rotten." 

The French governor, unlike his rival, felt strong 
in the support of his king, who had responded 
amply to his appeals for aid ; and the temper of 
his letters answered to his improved position. " I 
was led. Monsieur, to believe, by your civil lan- 
guage in the letter you took the trouble to write 
me on my arrival, that we should live in the 
greatest harmony in the world ; but the result has 
plainly shown that your intentions did not at all 
answer to your fine words." And he upbraids 
hiui witliout measure for bis various misdeeds: 
Take my word for it. Let us devote ourselves 
to the accomplishment of our masters' will ; let us 
seek, as they do, to serve and promote religion; 
let us live together in harmony, as they desire. I 
repeat and protest, Monsieur, that it rests with yon 
alone ; but do not imagine that I am a man to 
suiter otbers to play tricks on me. I willingly 
believe that you have not ordered tlie Iroquois to 
plunder our Frenchmen ; but, whilst I have the 
honor to write to you, you know that Sah a} 
Gideon Petit, and many other rogues and bank- 
rupts like tliem. are with you. ajid boast of sbarinir 
your table. 1 should not be surprised that you 
tolerate them in your coimtry ; but I am astonislied 
that you should promise me not to tolerate them, 
that you so promise me again, and that you per- 
form nothing of what you promise. Trust me, 
Monsieur, nuike no pronii.se that you are not will- 
ing to keep."' 

31 DmamaU h DoHqam, 21 Aug,, 1087; Ihid., m dale (1687). 
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Dcnonvillo, vcxcrl and perturbed by his long 
pfrife witli Doii^ran and tlio Inxiiiois, presently 
found a moment of eomfort in tidin«i^s that reached 
him from the north. Here, as in the west, there 
was violent rivalry between the subjects of the 
two crowns. With the help of two French rene- 
gades, named Radisson and GroReilliers, the English 
Company of Hudson's Bay. then in its infaneyjiad 
established a post near the mouth of Nelson River, 
on the western shore of that dreary inland sea. 
The company had also three other posts, called 
Fort Albany, Fort Hayes, and Fort Rupert, at 
the southern end of the bay. A rival French 
company had been formed in Canada, under the 
name of the Company of the North : and it re- 
solved on an etiort to expel its English coiiipetitors. 
Though it wa.s a time of profound peace between 
the two kings, Denonville warmly espoused the 
plan ; and, in the early spring of 1686, he sent 
the Chevalier de Troves from Montreal, with eiirhtv 
or more Canadians, to (*xe(Mite it.^ With Troves 
went Iberville, Sainte-IIrlene, and Maricourt, 
three of the sons of Charles Le Moyne ; and the 
Jesuit Silvy joined the party as chaplain. 

They ascended the Ottawa, and thence, from 
stream to stream and lake to lake, toiled painfully 
towards their goal. At length, they neared Fort 

' The r..m|)nf.'Mi<' 'In Nord had ft Rrant of the trade of IIui1<oii's Bay 
from rx)iii«* XIV. The hay was eliscovered hy the Kiij^lish, under Hud- 
ton ; but the Jb rencli had carried on some trade there before the establish* 
ment of Fort Nelson. Denonville's commission to Troyes merely directi 
him to build forti, and *' le laliir det Toletin ooaretm de boia et autree 
que nous s«Toni aroir pris et bxtM plutieon de not Ttan^oie cooinier- 
9ant« arec lea sauTagea." 
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Hayes. It was a stockade with four bastions, 

niounted \v\th cannon. There was a strong block- 
li(ju.se within, iu wliich the sixteen occupants of 
the place were lodged, unsuspicious of danger. 
Troyes approached at nigbt. Iberville and Sainte- 
H^I^ne with a few followers climbed the palisade 
on one side, while the rest of the party burst the 
main gate with a sort of Ijattcring rani, and rushed 
in, yelling the war-wlioop. In a moment, the door 
of the blockhouse was dashed open, and its as- 
tonished inmates captured in their shirts. 

The victors now embarked for Fort Rupert, dis- 
tant forty leagues along the shore. In construc- 
tion, it resembled Foi t llavrs. The fifteen traders 
who held the place were all asleep at night in their 
blockhouse, wdien the Canadians burst the gate of 
the stockade and swarmed into the area. One of 
them mounted by a ladder to the roof of the build- 
ing, and dropped lighted hand-grenades down the 
chimney, whieli, ex[)lodinu^ among the occupants, 
told them unmistakably that something was wrong. 
At the same time, the assailants fired briskly on 
them through the loopholes, and, placing a petard 
under the walls, threatened to blow them into 
the air. Five, including a woman, were killed or 
wounded ; and the rest cried for quarter. Mean- 
while, Iberville with another party attacked a 
vessel anchored near the fort, and, climbing silently 
over her side, found the man on the watch asleep 
in his blanket. He sprang up and made fight, but 
they killed him, then stamped on the deck to rouse 
thobe below, sabred two of them as they came up 
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the hatchway, and captured the rest. Among them 
was Bridger, go\ enior for the compauj' oi all its 
stations on the buy. 

They next turned their attention to Fort Albany, 
thirty leagues from Fort Hayes, in a direction op- 
posite to that of Fort Rupert. Here there were 
about thirty men, under Ilinry Sargent, an agent of 
the coin})any. Surprise was IIjIs time impossible; 
for news of their proceedings hud gone before them, 
and Sargent, though no soldier, stood on his de- 
fence. The Canadians arrived, some in canoes, 
some in the captured vessel, bringing ten captured 
pieces of cannon, which tiicy planted in battery 
on a neighboring hill, well cinored by intrencli- 
ments from tlie English shot. Here they jn esently 
opened fire ; and, in an hour, the stockade with 
the houses that it enclosed was completely rid- 
dled. The English took shelter in a cellar, nor 
was it till the fire slackened that thcv ventured out 
to show a white Hag and tusk for a parley. Troyes 
and Sargent had an interview. The Englishman 
regaled his conqueror with a bottle of Spanish 
wine ; and, after drinking the health of King Louis 
and King James, they settled the terms of capitula- 
tion. The })ris()U('is were sent home in an English 
vessel which soon after arrived ; and Maricourt 
remained to command at the bay, while Troyes 
returned to report his success to Denonville.' 

1 On the cjiptiiroof the forts at IIikImhi'* Hay, see I'«»tlic'rie, I. 147- 
103; the letter of Fatlier Silvy, clmpluin of the eApeilitioii, in ijaiiit-Val- 
lier, £lat PrAtnt, 48 ; and Oldmlxon, Rrlti$h Empin in Ameriea, 1. 661^564 
(ed. 1741). An account of the pret edinj; e^entg will be found in Lft 
Potberie and Oldmixon ; in Jer^mie, Hdatiim de la Bait dt tiudmrn ; and in 
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This buccaneer exploit exasperated the English 

public, and it became doubly apparent that the 
slate of alTairs in America could not be allowed to 
continue. A conference had been arranged be- 
tween the two powers^ even before the news came 
from Hudson's Bay ; and Count d' Avaux appeared 
at London as special envoy of Louis XIV. to settle 
the questions at issue. A treaty of neutrality was 
signed at Whitehall, and connnissioners were ap- 
pointed on both sides.^ Pending the discussion, 
each party was to refrain from acts of hostihty or 
encroachment; and, said the declaration of the 
comrnissioners, " to the end the said agreement 
may have the better effect, we do likewise airree 
that the said serene kings shall immediately send 
necessary orders in that behalf to their respective 
governors in America." ' Dongan accordmgly waa 
directed to keep a friendly correspondence with his 
rival, and take good care to give him no cause of 
complaint.^ 

It was this missive which had dashed the ardor 
of the English governor, and softened his epistolary 
style. More than four months after, Louis XIV. 
sent corresponding instructions to Denonville ; ^ but, 

y. y. Cot. Ai' s.. IX. 7f>6-802. Various ombelliHhmcnts have heen added 
to tile original nurrativcs l>y rt'ci iil \\ l iters, siii-li as an irtiajiiiiary liaiul-to- 
hand fight of Iberville nnii several EngUsliiiien in the blockhouke of Fart 
Hayea. 

1 7Vai(/ib NeutralMptmr VAm^rUfmt condu k Lotidrn U IG Nov.t 1686, 
in Mtf'moirim dt$ CmHmiuairt*, II. 86. 

- Ii -friimcnt far prtvoUiiMf Act$ of HoatilUg in A$iurica in N. Y. CoL 

JJvcit., 111. oOo. 

« Oi iirr lo (Jov. Lhngan, 22 Jon., 1G87, in N. Y. Col. Docs., HI. 604. 

« Lo»h XIV. h DenonviUt, 17 Jnin, 1687. At the end of March, the 
king had written that "be did out think it expedient to makeanjrat' 
tMk on the EngUsh." 
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meantime, he had sent him troops, money^ and 

munitions in abundance, and ordered him to attack 
the Iroquois towns. Wliellier such a step was con- 
sistent with the recent tivaty of neutrality may 
well be doubted ; for, though James 11. liad not yet 
formally claimed the Iroquois as British subjects, 
his representative had done so for years with his 
tacit approval, and out of this claim had risen the 
]>rin('i|)al (hilV reuccs wiiich it was thtj object of the 
treat V to settle. 

Eight hundred regulars were already in the 
colony, and eight hundred more were sent in the 
sprint^, with a hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
livres in money and suppHes.' Denonville was 
j)repared to strike. He iiad pushed his prepara- 
tions actively, yet with extreme secrecy ; for he 
meant to fall on the Senecas unawares, and shatter 
at a hlow the mainspring of English intrigue. 
Harmony reij?ned among the chiefs of the colony, 
military. ciA il. ;nid religious. The intendnnt Meuh's 
had been recalled on the complaints oi the governor, 
who had rpiarrelled with him ; and a new intendant, 
Champigny, had been sent in his place. He was 
as pious as Denonville himself, and, like him, was 
in perfect accord with the l)ishop and the Jesuits. 
All wrouLilit tou'ether to pi'omote the new ci'usnde. 

It was not yi't time to preacli it, or at least 
Denonville thought so. He dissendjled his pur- 
pose to the last moment, even witli his best friends. 
Of all the Jesuits among the Iroquois, the two 

• Abttract of Ijittert, in N. Y. CV. Iktrs., IX. SH. This nn^wirs ex- 
actly to the statement of the Sf€moin adrttniwt R^tent^ whiuh places the 
number of troops in Canada at this time at tliirty-two companies of fifty 
men each. 
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brothers Lamberville luid alone held tbeir post. 
Deiioiiville, in order to deceive the enemy, had 
directed these priests to urge the Iroquois chiefs 
to meet him in council at Fort Frontenac, whither^ 
as he pretended, he was about to go with an escort 
of troops, for the [)urpose of conferring with them. 
The two l)rothers received no hint whatever of his 
real intention, and tried in good faith to {icconiplisli 
his wishes; but the Iroquois were distrust fiil, and 
hesitated to comply. On this, the elder Lamber- 
ville sent the younger with letters to DenonviUe 
to explain the position of affairs, saying at the 
same time that he himself wouhl not leave Onon- 
daga except to accompan}' the chiefs to the pro- 
posed council. ''The poor father," wrote the 
governor, " knows nothing of our designs. I am 
sorry to see him exposed to danger ; but, should I 
recall him, his withdrawal would certainly hetrav 
our plans to the Iro([Uois." This \ni[)ard()uahlc 
reticence placed the Jesuit in extreme peril ; for 
the moment the Iroquois discovered the intended 
treachery they would probably bum him as its 
instrument. No man in Canada had done so much 
as the elder Laniherville to counteract the influence 
of England and serve the interests of France, and 
in return tlie governor exposed him recklessly to 
the most terrible of deaths.^ 

' DenonviUt au MinUtre,^ Nov., 1686; Jltid.^ 8 Juin, ItibT. Denon- 

Tille at iMt tieetM to hftve been seised with tome compuncUon, and 
writes : ** Tont oela me fait craindre que le pauvre n'ajt de la peine 

k 8e retirer dVntre les mains ile res barbarex ce qui ni'inquit'te fcirt." 
Donpin, llu)ii;:li r('iLrnr(liii<; flu* .Tixiit iis an iii^idiou'* enemy, liail treated 
litin much b«.-ttcr, and protected Itiin on several ticcasions, fur which he 
leorived the empliatic thanka of Dablon, superior of the miaaiona. 
Dahlom fe Dongan (16861), in N, Y. CcL Doc$,, IIL46I. 
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In spite of all his pains^ it was whispered abroad 
that there was to be war; and the rumor was 

brought to the ears of Dongan by some of the 
Canadian deserters. He lost no time in warning 
the Iroquois, and their deputies came to beg his 
help. Danger humbled them for the moment; 
and they not only recognized King James as their 
sovereign, but contsented at last to call his rep- 
refcntntive Faflur Corlaer instead of Brother. 
Their father, however, dared not promise them 
soldiers ; though, in Bpite of the recent treaty, he 
caused gunpowder and lead to be given them, 
and urged them to recall the powerful war- 
parties which they had lately sent against the 
Ilhnois.* 

Denonville at length broke silence, and ordered 
the militia to muster. They grumbled and hesi- 
tated, for they remembered the failures of La 
Barre. The governor issued a proclamation, and 
the bishop a pastoral mandate. There were ser- 
mons, prayers, and (^xhoi tat ions in all the cliiirches. 
A revulsion of popular feeling followed ; and the 
people, says Denonville, "made ready for the 
march with extraordinary animation.'' The church 
showered blessings on them as they went, and daily 
masses were ordained for the downfall of the foes 
of Heaven and of France.* 

1 Golden, 97 (1727). DenonvWe an Mimstre, 8 Jui% 1087. 

* Saint- Vallier, ^tat Pr^smL Even to tlie moment of marcliinfr, 
Denonville preit'iult rl that lie nu-ant only to hold a ju ace council at Fort 
Frunteiiac. "J'ai ititijuurti public que je n'alluiv qu a I'ati^enibleV g^n^ 
Ftle projet^ Ik Catamcoajr (Ftwi FroHtMiae). J'ai toujoara tenu oe dit* 
coura Jiuqu'au temps de la marche." DtnoaviHe au MvuUn,SJuin, 1687. 
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DBNONVILLE AND THE 8ENBCA8 

TREAOnERT OP DkvOXVILT.E. TrOQCOIS nENKRO'»ITT — TnK TvVAt>. 

IKO AltMY. — ThK WksTKHN AlLIKS. — l'l,l.M>KK OF KnGLISH 

Tbaders. — Arrival or thb Allies. — Scene at the Frekcu 
Camf. — Mabch or Dbmoktillb. — Ambosoadb. — Battlb. — Vio* 
tokt.^Thb Sbmbca Babtlov. — Impbbtbot Svccbm. 

A HOST of ilat-boats filled with soldiers, and a 
host of Indian canoes, struggled against the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, and slowly made their way to 

Fort P'rontcnac. Among the troops was T^a I Ion- 
tan. When on his arrival he entererl tlie gate 
oi the fort, lie saw a strange sight. A row of posts 
was planted across the area within, and to each 
post an Iroquois was tied hy the neck, hands, and 
feet, " in such a way," says the indignant witness, 
** that he could neither sleep nor drive olT the 
mos(|uitoes.'* A nund^er of Indians attached to the 
expedition, all of whom were Christian converts 
from the mission villages, were amusing themselves 
hy huming the fingers of these unfortunates in 
the bowls of their pipes, while the sufferers sang 
their death songs. La Hontan recognize(l one of 
them who, diniiju^ his campaign with La liarre, 
had often leasled him in his wigwam; and the 
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siglit 80 exasperated the young officer that he 

could scarcely refrain from thrashing the tor- 
nieiilors Avitli his ^valking stick.' 

Though the prisoners were Iroquois, they were 
not those against whom the expedition was directed ; 
nor had they, so far as appears, ever given the 
French any cause of complaint. They belonged 
to two neutral villages, called Kente and Gannei- 
ous, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, forming 
a sort of colony, where the Sulpitiiius of Montreal 
had established a mission.^ They hunted and 
fished for the garrison of the fort, and had been 
on excellent terms with it. Denonville, however, 
feared that they would report his niovements to 
their relations across the lake; Init this was not 
his chief motive for seizing them. Like La Barre 
before him, he had received orders from the court 
that, as the Iroquois were robust and strong, he 
should capture as many of them as possible, and 
send them to France as galley slaves.^ The order, 
without doubt, referred to jnisoners taken in war; 
but Denonville, aware that the hostile Iroquois were 
not easily caught, resolved to entrap their unsus- 
pecting relatives. 

The intendant Champigny accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the fort in advance of the troops, and 
invited ike neighboring Iro(^uois to a feast. They 

1 La //on/an, L 93-95 (1709). 

* Ganneioiia or Gandyout was on an arm of the Uke a little west of 
fhe present town of Fredericksburg. Eenttf or Quinte was oo Quintt 
Baj. 

3 /> no>/ a La Barn, 21 JuiUtt, 1684 ; Le i2oy a Denonville et Champigi^ 
90 Mws, mi. 
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came to the number of thirty men and about 
ninety women and children, whereupon they were 
surrounded and captured by the intendant's escort 
and the two hundred men of the garrison. The 

inhabitants of the vilhige of Ganneious were not 
present; and one Pene, with a strong jKirty of 
Canadians and Christian Indians, went to secure 
them. He acquitted himself of his errand with 
great address, and returned with eighteen warriors 
and about sixty women and children. Champigny's 
exertions did not end here. Learning that a j^arty 
of Irocjuois were peaceably fishing on an island 
in the St. Lawrence, he offered them also the 
hospitalities of Fort Frontenac ; but they were too 
wary to be entrapped. Four or fiye Iroquois were 
however caught by the troops on their way up the 
river. They were in two or more parties, and they 
all had with them their women and children, which 
was never the case with Iroquois on the war-path. 
Hence the assertion of Denonville, that they came 
with hostile designs, is very improbable. As for 
the last six months he had constantly urged them, 
by the lips of Lamberville, to visit him and smoke 
the pipe of peace, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that these Indian families were on tlielr way 
to the colony in consequence of his invitations. 
Among them were the son and brother of Big 
Mouth, who of late had been an advocate of peace ; 
and, in order not to alienate him, these two were 
eventually set free. The other warriors were tied 
like the rest to stakes at tlie fort. 
The whole number of prisoners thus secured 
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-was (iftv-one, suslaliu'd bv such food as their wives 
were able to get for them. Of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty women and children captured with 
them, many died at the fort, partly from excite- 
ment and distress, and partly from a pestilential 
disease. The survivors were all baptized, and 
then distributed among the mission villages iu the 
colony. The men were sent to Quebec, where 
some of them were given up to their Christian 
relatives in the missions who had claimed tiiem, 
and whom it was not expedient to offend ; and the 
rest, after being baptized, wltc sent to France, to 
share with convictjs and Ilugueuots the horrible 
slavery of the royal galleys.* 

Before reaching Fort Frontenac, Denonville, to 
his great relief, was joined by Lamberville, delivered 
from the peril to wdiich the governor bad exi)osed 
him. He owed his life to an act of magnauimity 

' The authorities for the above are Dcnonville. Champipny, Ahb4 
Belmont, Bishop Suiiu-VuUier, and the autlior uf lifcmil <U oe qui »*ut 
pas<:^ I t, CiiiiKiifi nti Siijf't (If ht (tmrre, i fr.. iliimis /V/xn/i' 10S2. 

Ik'linom, wlio nccoiupanied tlie expedition, speaks ot the affair with 
indigfiKtion, which wu thared by many French offluert. The bithop, 
on tlie other hand, mentions i)m -iuccess of t lie strut. i;.'em as a reward 
Accorded hv Honvon to the piety of Denonville. ^lat FrAent de l'^i$e, 
(reprint, 

Denonville'tf account, which is suflicientlv expHcit, is contained in the 
loDfr journal of the expedition which he aent to the court, and in several 

letters to the minister. Both Belmont and the author of the lltcuetl 
apenk of the |»ri^<>ne^» ns having been '* pris par I'-'tppat d'lin lV>tin." 

Mr, Shea, usually so exact, has been led into ^()llle error hy con- 
founding tlie different acts of this affair. By Denunville's otHcial 
journal, it appears that» on the 10th Jane, Perr€, by his order, captured 
aCTeral Indians on the St. Lawrence; that, on the 26th Juiu', the gover- 
nor, thi-n nt IJnpidc Pint oji his way lip the river, received a letter from 
( liampigiiy, informing liim tlial he had fieizeil all the Iroquois near Fort 
Frontenac; and that, on the 3d July, IVrrc, whom Denonville had seut 
several daya before to attack Ganneioua, arriTed with Ms priaonefs. 
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on the part of tlie Ii-o(|uois, which does them signal 
honor. One of the prisoners at Fort Frontenao 
liad contrived to escape, and, leaping sixteen feet 
to the ground from die window of a blockhouse, 
crossed the lake, and gave the alarm to his coun- 
trymen. Apparently, it was from him that tlie 
Onondagas learne<l that the invitations of Onoutio 
were a snare ; that he had entrapped tlieir rela- 
tives, and was about to fall on their Seneca 
brethren with all the force of Canada. The Jesuit, 
whom they trusted and esteemed, but who had 
been used as an iiistruiiR'nt to l)o<niile thom. was 
summoned before a council of the cliicfs. Thej 
were in a fury at tlie news; and Lamberville, as 
much astonished by it as they, expected instant 
death, when one of them is said to have addressed 
him to the followin*:: clTect: We know vou too 
well to ])clicve that vou meant to bctrav us. We 
think that you have been deceived as well as we ; 
and we are not unjust enough to punish you for 
the crime of others. But you are not safe here. 
When once our young men have sung the war- 
song, they will listen to iiotliiiig Init tlirir fury; 
and we shall not be able to save vou." They <!:ave 
him guides, and sent him by secret paths to meet 
the advanchig army.' 

* I Imve venturetl to give this •torj on the sole authority of Chnrle- 
▼dx, for the contenif»orary writers are silent oonoeming it. Mr. Shea 
thinks that it involves a contrndiction of date; hot this is entirely due 

to eonfoundiiif: the capture of prisoners by I'crrd at Ganneiotis on July 
8d with tlif capture liv ( linrnpi|fiiy nt Fort Frontt-nac iihout June 20th. 
Lamberville reached Deuonville's eanip, one day'a journey frouj the 
fort» <m the eTening of the 29tb. (Journal of iMMmnUe.) Tkii would 
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Again the fields about Fort Frontenac were 
covered with tents, camp-sheds, and wigwams. 
Keirnlars. niHitia, and Indians, there were about 
two thousand men ; and, besides these, eight hundred 
regulars just arrived from France had been left at 
Montreal to protect the settlers.^ Fortune thus 
far had smiled on the enterprise, and she now gave 
Denonville a fresh proof of her favor. On the 
very dav of his arrival, a canoe came from Nia<^ara 
with news that a hir«^e l)odv of allies from the west 
had reached that place three days before, and were 
waiting his commands. It was more than he had 
dared to hope. In the preceding autumn, he had 
ordered Tonty, commanding at the Illinois, and 
La Durantaye. eonnnanding at Miehillinuickinac, 
to muster as many coureurs de hois and Indians as 
possible, and join him early in July at Niagara. 
The distances were vast, and the difficulties incal- 
culable. In the eyes of the pious governor, their 
timelv arrival was a manifest si<m of the favor of 
Heaven. At Fort St. Louis, of the Illinois, Tonty 
had mustered sixteen Frenchmen and about two 
hundred Indians, whom he led across the country 
to Detroit; and here he found Du Lhut, La ForSt, 
and La Durantaye, with a large body of French 

give four and a lialf (lavs for news of the trtarliery to reacl\ Onondaga, 
and four and a half days for the Jctiuit to rejoin his countrymen. 

Charievoix, with hit utQAl carelesBneM, tayt that the Jesuit Milet had 
also beeo used to lure the Iroquois into the snare, and that he was soon 
after captured by the Oneidas, and doiivt red by an Indian matron* 
Milet's captivity did not take place till 

^ Denonville. Ciianipigny tayn 832 regulars, 930 militia, and 300 
Indhins. This was when the army left Montreal. More Indians afttf^ 
wardd jomed it. Belmont says 1,800 French and Canadians and about 
800 Indians. 
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and Ihdiaxis from the upper lakes.* It had been 
the work of the whole winter to induce these 

savages to move. Presents, persuasion, and prom- 
ises had not been spared; and while La Durantaye, 
aided by the Jesuit Engelran, labored to gain over 
the tribes of Michillimackinac, the indefatigable 
Nicolas Perrot was at work among those of the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan. They were of a 
race unsteady as aspens and fierce as wihl-cats, full 
of mutual jealousies, without riders, and without 
laws; for each was a law to himself. It was diffi- 
cult to persuade them, and, when persuaded, 
scarcely possible to keep them so. Perrot, how- 
ever, induced some of them to follow him to 
Michillimackinac, where many hundreds of Algon- 
quin savages were presently gathered : a perilous 
crew, who changed their minds every day, and 
whose dancing, smging, and yelping might turn at 
any moment into war-whoops against each other 
or against their hosts, the French. The Hurons 
show^ed more stability ; and La Durantaye was 
reasonably sure that some of them would follow 
him to the war, though it was clear that others 
were bent on allying themselves with the Senecas 
and the English. As for the Pottawatamies, Sacs, 
Ojibwas, Ottawas, and other Algonquin hordes, no 
man could foresee Avhat they would do.' 

Suddenly a canoe arrived with news that a party 
of EngUsh traders was approaching. It will be re- 

1 Tontj, MUmBin In Bfargiy, BdiOimt InHiUt. 

• The name of Otta was, here used specificalljr, was often employed by 
the French M ft generic term for the Algonquin tribes of the Qreal 
Lakes. 

10 
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membered that two bands of Dutch and Eughah, 
under Rooseboom and McGregory, had prepared 
to set out together for Michillimackinacy armed 
with commissions from Dongan. They had rashly 

clianged tlicir plan, and parted company. Roo.^e- 
booin took the lead, and McGregory followed some 
time after. Their hope was that, on reaching 
JVIiciiillimackinac, the Indians of the place, attracted 
by theur cheap goods and their abundant supplies 
of rum, would declare for them and drive off the 
Fl ench ; and this would probably have happened, 
but for the prompt action of La Durantaye. The 
canoes of Koosebooin, bearing twenty-nine whites 
and five Mohawks and Mohicans, were not far dis- 
tanty when, amid a prodigious hubbub, the French 
commander embarked to meet him with a hundred 
and twenty cotd'eitrs de hols} Behind them fol 
lowed a swarm of Indian canoes, whose occupants 
scarcely knew which side to take, but for the most 
part inclined to the EngUsh. Booseboom and his 
men, however, naturally thought that they came 
to support the French ; and, when La Durantaye 
bore down upon tliem with threats of instant death 
if they made the least reisistanee, they surrendered 
at once. The captors carried them in triumph to 
Michillimackinac, and gave their goods to the de- 
lighted Indians. 

"It is certain," wrote Denonville, "that, if the 
English hud not been stopped and pillaged, the 
Hurons and Ottawas would have revolted and cut 

1 Attestation of N. HarmentM and othen of RooMboom'a partj 
N. Y, Cot. Doa., m. 486. La Pothvrie aa/a, three hundred. 
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the throats of all our Frenchmen." * As it was, 
La Durantaye's exploit produced a revulsion of 
feeling, and many of the Indians consented to fol- 
low him. He lost no time in leading them down 

the lake to join Du Lliut at Detroit ; and, when 
Tonty arrived, they all paddled for Niagara. On 
the way, they met ^VIcGregory with a party about 
equal to that of Rooseboom. .He had with him a 
considerable number of Ottawa and Huron prison- 
ers whom the Iroquois had captured, and whom he 
meant to return to their count rvnion as a means of 
coneludinii: the long projected triple alliance be- 
tween the English, the Iroquois, and the tribes of 
the lakes. This bold scheme was now completely 
crushed. All the English were captured and car- 
ried to Niagara, whence they and their luckless 
precursors were sent prisoners to Quebec. 

La Durantaye and his companions, with a hun- 
dred and eighty coureurs de boiff and four hundred 
Indians, waited impatiently at Niagara for orders 
from the governor. A canoe despatched in haste 
from Fort Frontenac soon appeared ; and they were 
directed to repair at once to the rendezvous at 
Irondequoit Bay, on tlie borders of the Seneca 
country.* 

Denonville was already on his way thither. On 
the fourth of July, he had embarked at Fort Fron- 
tenac with four hundred bateaux and canoes, 

1 Detwiiville au iVin/srr*', 26 ^oA, 1687. 
Tlie aluive is dnnvn from pnpprs in .V. Y. Col. Dors., III. 430, IX. 
824,3:30,346,405; Saint- Vnllier. itmi Pri'sfnt, 92 ; Denonville, .Journal; 
Belmont, Hittoire du Canada; La, Potlierie, 11. chap. :k.vi. ; La iiuutaui 
1. 98. Colden's account it confuted and incorrect 
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cros.scfl the foot of Lake Ontarloj and moved west- 
ward along the southern shore. The weatlier was 
rough, and six days passed before he descried the 
low headlands of Irondequoit Bay. Far off on Hie 
glimmering water, he saw a multitude of canoes 
advancing to meet him. It was the flotilla of La 
Durantaye. Good management and good luck had 
so dispof-ed it that the alHed bands, concentring 
from points more than a thousand miles distant, 
reached the rendezvous on tiie same day. This 
was not all. The Ottawas of Michillimackinac, who 
refused to follow La Durantaye, had changed their 
minds the next morning, embarked in a body, pad- 
dled up the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, crossed 
to Toronto, and joined the allies at Niagara. White 
and red, Denonville now had nearly three thousand 
men under his command.^ 

All were gathered on the low point of land that 
separates Irondequoit Bay from Lake Ontario. 
"Never," says an eye-witness, " had Canada seen 
such a sight ; and never, perhaps, will she see such 
a sight again. Here was the camp of the regulars 
from France, with the general's head-quarters ; the 
camp of the four hattalions of Canadian militia, 
connnanded by the nohhsse of the country ; the 
camp of the Christian Indians; and, farther on, a 
swarm of savages of every nation. Their features 
were different, and so were their manners, theur 
weapons, their decorations, and thehr dances. They 
sang and whooped and harangued in every accent 

1 BecneU deee quiifut pass/ en Canada d- puis 1682; Capkdm DupkuiufB 
PtrntfirOtDtfeneeo/Cmada, in N, Y. CoL Doct,, IX, 441, 
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and tongue. Most of tlieni wore nothing but horns 
on their heads, and the tails of beasts behind their 
backs. Their faces were painted red or green, 
with black or white spots; their ears and noses 
were hung with ornaments of iron ; and their naked 
bocHes were daubed with Qgures of various sorts 
of animals." * 

These were the allies from the upper lakes. 
The enemy, meanwhile, had taken alarm. Just 
after the army arrived, three Seneca scouts called 
from the edge of the woods, and demanded what 
they meant to do. " To fight you, you blockheads," 
answered a Mohawk Christian attached to the 
French. A volley of bullets was fired at the 
scouts; but they escaped, and carried the news 
to their vilhiges • Many of the best warriors were 
absent. Those that remained, four luin(h"ed or 
four hundred and fifty by their own accounbs, and 
eight hundred by that of the French, mustered in 
haste ; and, though many of them were mere boys, 
they sent off the "women and children, hid their 
most valued possessions, burned their chief town, 
and prepared to meet the invaders. 

On the twehth, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, Denonville began his march, leaving four 
hundred men in a hastily built fort to guard the 
bateaux and canoes. Troops, officers, and Indians, 
all carried tliuir provisions at their backs. Some 
of the Christian Mohawks guided them ; but guides 
were scarcely needed, for a broad Indian trail led 

1 The Urst part of the extract it from Belmont ; the fecond, from 

Saint- VallitT. 

> Itiformatum mnivdfnm mnmd ImKoM, in N, Y. CU. Ihea,, IIL UiL 
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from the bay to tlie groat Seneca town, twenty- 
two iiiiles southward. Thev marched three h'a<^iies 
through the open forests of oak, and encamped 
for the night. In the momuigy the heat was 
intense. The men gasped m the dead and sultry 
air of the woods, or grew faint in the pitiless sun, 
as they waded Avaist-deep through the rank grass 
of the narrow intervales. They passed safely 
through two dangerous defiles, and, about two in 
the afternoon, hegan to enter a third. Dense 
forests covered the hills on either hand. La Du- 
rantaye with Tonty and his cousin Du Lhut led the 
advance, nor could all Canada have supplied three 
men better for the work. Each led his band of 
ooureurs de baia, white Indians, without discipline, 
and scarcely capable of it, but brave and accus- 
tomed to the' woods. On their left were the Iro- 
quois converts from tlie missions of Saut St. Louis 
and the Mountain of Montreal, fighting under the 
iuOueuce of their ghostly prompters against their 
own countr3nnen. On the right were the pagan 
Indians from the west. The woods were full of 
these painted spectres, grotesquely horrible in 
horns and tail ; and among them flitted the black 
robe of Father Engelran, the Jesuit of Michilli- 
mackinac. Nicolas Perrot and two other bush- 
ranging Frenchmen were assigned to command 
them, but m fact they obeyed no man. These 
formed the vanguard, eight or nine hundred in all, 
under an excellent officer, Callieres, governor of 
Montreal. Behind came the main bodv under 
Deuonville, each of the four battaUons of regulars 
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alternatlnir witli a ])atf:ilion of Canadians. Some 
of the regulars wore light armor, while the Cana- 
dians wore in plain attire of coarse cloth or buck- 
skin. Denonville, oppressed by the heat^ marched 
in bis shirt. It is a rough life/' wrote the mar- 
quis, " to tramp afoot through the woods, carrying 
one's own provisions in a havei'siick, devoured by 
mosquitoes, and faring no better than a mere 
soldier." * With liini was the Chevalier de Vau- 
dreuily who had just arrived from France in com- 
mand of the eight hundred men left to guard 
the colony, and who, eager to take part in the 
campaign, had pushed forward alone to join the 
army. Here, too, were the Canadian seigniors at 
the head of their va^-als, Berthier, La Valterie, 
Granville, Longueuil, and many more. A guard of 
rangers and Indians brought up the rear. 
■ Scouts thrown out in front ran back with the 
report that they had n^arlKMl the Senoca ch'arings, 
and had seen no more dangerous enemy than three 
or four women in the cornfields. This was a device 
of the Senecas to cheat the French into the belief 
that the inhabitants were still in the town. It had 
the desired efTect. The vanguard jMished rapidly 
forward, hoping to surprise the place, and ignorant 
that, behind the ridge of thick forests on their 
right, among a tangled growth of beech- trees in 
the gorge of a brook, three hundred ambushed 
warriors lay biding their time. 

Hurrying forward tln-ouLdi the forest, tliev left 
the main body behind, and soon reached the end 

^ DeiUHUfiiU ttu Minian, 8 Jum, 16tf7. 
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of the defile. The woods were still dense on their 
left and front ; but on their right lay a great marsh, 

covered with alder thickets and rank grass. Sud- 
donly the air was filled with yells, and a rapid 
though distant fire was opened from the thickets 
and the forest. Scores of painted savages, stark 
naked, some armed with swords and some with 
hatchets, leaped screeching from their ambuscade, 
and rushed against the van. Almost at the same 
moment a hurst of whoops and firing sounded in 
the defile behind. It. was the ambushed three 
hundred supporting the onset of their countrjrmen 
in front; but they had made a fatal mistake. De- 
ceived by the numbers of the vanguard, they sup- 
posed it to be the whole army, never suspecting 
that Denonville was close behind with sixteen hun- 
dred men. It was a surprise on both sides. So 
dense was the forest that the advancing battalions 
could see neither the enemy nor each other. Ap- 
palled by the din of whoops and firing, redoubled 
bv the echoes of the narrow vallev, the whole army 
was seized with something like a panic. Some of 
the officers, it is said, threw themselves on the 
ground in their fright. There were a few moments 
of intense bewilderment. The various corps be- 
came broken and confused, and moved hither and 
thither without knowiuLT whv. Denonville be- 
haved with great courage. He ran, sword in hand, 
to where the uproar was greatest, ordered the 
drums to beat the chai^e^ turned back the militia 
of Berthier who were trying to escape, and com- 
manded them and all others whom he met to fire 
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on whatever looked like an enemy. He was 
bravely seconded by Calli^res, La Valterie, and 
several other officers. The Christian Iroquois 
fought well from the firsts leaping from tree to 
tree, and exchanging shots and defiance with their 
heathen countrvinen ; till the Senecas, seeini^ 
themselves confronted bv numbers that seemed 
endless, abandoned the field, aft cm- heavy loss, 
carrying with them many of their dead and all of 
their wounded.' 

Denonville made no attempt to pursue. He 
had learned the dangers of this blind warfare of 
the woods; and he fr.ired that the Senecas would 
waylay him again in the labyrinth of bushes that 
lay between him and the town. Our troops," he 
says, were all so overcome by the extreme heat 
and the long march that we were forced to remain 
where we were till uiorning. We had the pain of 
witnessing the usual cruelties of the Indians, who 
cut the dead bodies into quarters, like butchers 
meat, to put into their kettles, and opened most of 
them while still warm to drink the blood. Our 
rascally Ottawas particularly distinguished them- 
selves by these barbarities, as well as by cowardice ; 
for thev made off in the flight. We had five or six 
men killed on the spot, and about twenty wounded, 
among whom was Father Engelran, who was badly 
hurt by a gun-shot. Some prisoners who escaped 
from the Senecas tell us that they lost forty men 
killed outright, twenty-live of whom we saw butch- 

1 For aathoritlet, »ee note at the eml of the chapter. Tht aooomit 
of ChuieToiz it oontradioted at Mveral pointa by tbe contenipomj 
whtera 
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ererl. One of the escaped prisoners saw the rest 
buried, and he saw also more than sixty verj 
dangerously wounded." * 

In the morning, the troops advanced in order of 
battle through a marsh covered with alders and 
tall grass, whence they had no sooner emerged 
than, savs Abbe Bcliuoiit. wc bof^an to see the 
famous Babylon o£ the Senecas, where so many 
crimes have been committed, so much blood spilled^ 
and so many men burned. It was a village or 
town of bark, on the top of a hill. Tliey had 
burned it a week before. We found nothinir in it 
but the graveyard and the graves, full of snakes 
and other creatures ; a great mask, with teeth 
and eyes of brass, and a bearskin drawn over it, 
with which they performed their conjurations."* 
The fire had also spared a number of huge recep- 
tacles of bark, still lilled with the last season's 
corn ; while tlie llelds around were covered with 
the growing crop, ripening in the July sun. There 
were hogs, too, in great number ; for the Iroquois 
did not share the antipathy with which Indians 
are apt to regard that unsavory animal, and from 
which certain philosophers have argued their de- 
scent from the Jews. 

The soldiers killed the hogs, burned the old 
com, and hacked down the new with their swords. 
Next they advanced to an abandoned Seneca fort 
on^a hill half a league distant, and burned it, with 

1 Deiionvi'lle au MtniMtre, 25 Aout, 1687. In hi* journal, written after- 
wards, he sayg that thi- fji iifcns lett twenty Bcvrn rk'ad on the fieM, and 
carried oft twenty more, hi-Kides upward.- of sixty njortally wound«<L 

* Beluiout. A few words are added from Saint- ValUer. 
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all that it contained. Ten flays were passed in 
the work of havoc. Three neighboring villages 
were levelled, and all their fields laid waste. The 
amount of com destroyed was prodigious. De- 
nonville reckons it at the absurdly exaggerated 
amount of twelve hundred thousand bushels. 

The Senecas, laden with such of their possessions 
as they could carry off, had lied to their confeder- 
ates in the east; and Denonville did not venture 
to pursue them. His men, feasting without stint 
on green com and fresh pork, were sickening rap- 
idly, and his Indian allies were deserting hini. 
"It is a miserable business," he wrote, to com- 
mand savages, who, as soon as they liave knocked 
an enemy in the head, ask for nothing but to go 
home and carry with them the scalp, which they 
take off like a skull-cap. Tou cannot believe what 
trouble I had to keep them till the corn was cut." 

On tlie twenty-fourth, he withdrew, with all his 
army, to the fortilied post at Irondequoit Bay, 
whence he proceeded to l«^^iagara, in order to ac- 
complish his favorite purpose of building a fort 
there. The troops were set at work, and a stock- 
ade was planted on the point of land at the eastern 
angle between the lliver Niagara and Lake Ontario, 
the site of the ruined fort built by La Salle nine 
years before.' Here he left a hundred men, under 
the Chevalier de Troyes, and, embarking with the 
rest of the army, descended to Montreal. 

The campaign was but half a success. Joined 

1 Piniet rrrbaldein I^rinf d, Pnysissinn </»■ Xim/ditJ , ^\ Juillet, 1G87. 
There arc (. urtous errors of date in thi^ docuiucQt regarding the proceed- 
ings of La Salle. 
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to the capture of tbe English traders on the lakes, 

it harl, indeed, prevented the defection of the 
•western Indians, and in some slight measure re- 
stored their respeet .for the French, of whom, 
nevertheless, one of them was heard to say that 
they were good for nothing hut to make war on 
hogs and com. As for the Senecas, they were 
more enraged than hurt. They could rebuild their 
bark vilhiges in a few weeks; and, though they 
had lost their harvest^ their confederates would 
not let them starve.' A converted Iroquois had 
told the governor hefore his departure that, if he 
overset a wasps' nest, he must crush the wasps, or 
they would sting him. Denouville left the wasps 
alive. 

Dbnontillb'b Campaign against the Sbnbcas. — The ehidC 

authorities on this matter are the jom nal o£ Denonrille. of whicU 
there is a tran^^l.ition in the Colonial Documents of New York, 
IX. ; the lett<^rs of Denonvillc to tiie Minister ; the Jitat Present 
de I'l^glise ile la Colonie Fratt^nise, hy Bishop Saint- N'allier ; the 
Jiecueil de ce qui a^est jxissc en Canada au Siijet de la Guerre^ tant 
da Anglais que de$ Irofuois, depnit Vannie 1682 ; and the e3Boell«ni 
aeoount by AbM Belmont in his chronicle called Hktoire du Ca- 
nada. To these may be added La Hon tan, Tonty, Nicolas Perrot, 
La Potherie, and the Senecas examined before the authorities of 
Albany, whose statements are printed in the Colonial Dtn-unifnts, 
III. 'J'hf'se are the orij^inal sources. Charlevoix drew hi.n ac- 
count iruui a portloa o£ them. It is inexact, uud needs tlie cur. 
notion of his learned annotator, Mr. Shea. Golden, Smith, and 
other English vrriters follow I^a Hontan. 

The researches of Mr. O. H. Marshall, of Buffalo, have left no 
reasonable doubt as to the scene of the battle, and the site of the 
neighboring town. The Seneca ambuscade was on the marsh and 

1 The statement of some later writers, that many of the Senecas 
died duringr the following winter in consequence of the lots of their 

com, h extremely doubtful. Captain Duplessls, In his Pl'in for theDt- 

/met ^ Cunadtt, 1680, decUres that not one of them perished of hunger. 
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llie liDIt immediaiely nortii a&d wert of fhe present village of 
"^ctor; Mid their chief town, called Gannagaro by Denonville, 

was on the top of Boughtoif s Hill, about a mile and a quarter dis- 
tant. Immense quantities of Indian remains were formerly found 
here, and manv are found to this dav. Cliarrod corn has boon 
turned up in abundance by the plon<^li, sh()\Yiii^ that the place was 
destroyed by fire. The remains of the fort burned by the French 
are still plainly visible on a hill a mile and a quarter from the un- 
dent town. A plan of it will be foond in Sqoier's Aboriginal 
MmunmU pfNtm York. The site of the three other Seneea towns 
destroyed by Denonville, and called Tutiakton. Gannondata, and 
Gannongarae, can also be identified. See Marshall, in CnJUcthxi'^ 
N. Hist. Snc, 2d .SVn>j». II, Indian traditions of historical 
events are usually almost worthless ; but the old Seneca chief 
Dyunebogawah, or ''John Blacksmith, " who was living a few 
years ago at the Tonawanda reservation, recounted to Mr. Mar- 
shall with remarkable aocnracy the story of the battle as handed 
down from his ancestors who lived at Gannagaro, close to the 
scene of action. Gannagaro was the Canagorah of Wentworth 
Greenalgh's Journal. The old Seneca, on being shown a map of 
the locality, placed his finger on the spot where the fight took 
place, and which was long known to the Senecaa by the name of 
Dyagodiyu, or The Place of a Battle." It answers in the most 
perfeot mamier to the French oontemporary descriptions. 
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Denonville. — DiSTRKss or Canada. — Aiteai.s for Hklp. — 
luoQDOis Dirix)MACY. — A Hl'ron Macchiavkl. — TuK Catas- 
TROPHB. — FkROOITT OF TRB VtOTOBS. — WaS WITH EVGLAIID. — 

Bbcall or Dbhohtxllb. 

When Dongan heard that the French had in- 
vaded the Senecas, seized English traders on the 

lakes, and built a fort at Niagara, his wrath was 
kindled anew. He sent to the Iroquois, and suin- 
inoued them to meet him at Albjiny ; told the 
assembled chiefs that the late calamity had fallen 
upon them because they had held councils with 
the French without asking his leave ; forbade them 
to do so again, and informed them that, as subjects 
of King James, they must make no treaty, except 
by the consent of his representative, the governor 
of New York. He declared that the Ottawas 
and other remote tribes were also British sub- 
jects ; that the Iroquois should unite with them, 
to expel the French fiom the west; and that all 
alike .should bring down their beaver skin.s to the 
English at Albany. Moreover^ he enjoined them to 
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receive no more French Jesuits into their towns, 
and to call liome their count rvmen whom these 
fathers had converted and enticed to Canada. 

Obey my commands," added the governor, " for 
that is the only way to eat well and sleep well^ 
without fear or disturbance." The Iroquois, who 
wanted his help, seemed to assent to all he said. 
" We will light the French," exclaimed their orator, 
" as long as we have a man left." * 

At the same time, Dongan wrote to Denonville 
demanding the immediate surrender of the Dutch 
and English captured on the lakes. Denonville 
angrily replied that he would keep the prisoners, 
since Dongan had broken the treaty of neutrality 
by " giving aid and comfort to the savages." The 
English governor, in return, upbraided his corre- 
spondent for invading British territory. ^* I will 
endevour to protect his Majesty's subjects here 
from your unjust invasions, till I hear from the 
King, my Master, who is the greatest and most 
glorious Monarch that ever set on a Throne, and 
would do as much to propagate the Christian 
faith as any prince that lives. He did not send me 
here to snffer you to give laws to his subjects. I 
hope, notwithstanding all your trained souldiers 
and great e Othcers come £iom Europe, that our 
masters at home will suffer us to do ourselves jus- 
tice on you for the injuries and spoyle you have 
committed on us; and I assure you, Sir, if my 
Maijter gives leave, I will be as soon at Quebeck as 

1 Doiu/im*$ Propontiam to the Fiw NatioM; Aimoni^lkt Five Nationg, 
N. Y, CoL Doee., UL 488, 441. 
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you shall be att Albany. What you alleage con- 
cerning my assisting the Sinnakees (Senecas) with 
arms and ammunition to warr against you was 
never given by mee until! the sixt of August last^ 
when understanding of your unjust proceedings 
in invading the King my Master's territorys in a 
hostill manner, I then gave them powder, lead, and 
amies, and unitofl tlie five nations together to de- 
fend that pai t of our King's douiinions from your 
jnjurious invasion. And as for offering them men, in 
that you doe me wrong, our men being all buisy then 
at their harvest, and I leave itt to your judgment 
whether there was any occasion when (jnly foure 
hundred of them engaged with your wiiole army. 
I advise you to send home all tlie Christian and 
Indian prisoners the King of England's subjects 
you unjustly do deteine. This is what I have 
thought iitt to answer to your reflecting and pro- 
voking letter." * 

As for the French claims to the Iroquois country 
and the upper lakes, he turned them to ridicule. 
They were founded, in part, on the missions estab- 
lished there by the Jesuits. The King of China,'' 
observes Dongan, "never goes anywhere without 
two Jessuits with him. I wonder you make not 
the like ])retence to that Kingdome." lie sjicaks 
with equal irony of the claim based on discovery : 
" Pardon me if I say itt is a mistake, except you will 
affirme that a few loose fellowes rambling amongst 
Indians to keep themselves from starving gives the 
French a right to the Countrey." And of the claim 

I DoHgm to DtmmvUU, 9 StfL, mi, in N, Y, Cot. Dou,, UL 472. 
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based on geogniphic«il di\nsions : " Yonr reason is 
that some rivers or rivoletts of tliis country run 
out into the great river of Caiiadii. O just 
God! what new, fnrr- fetched, and unheard-of pre- 
tence is this for a title to a country. The French 
King may have as good a pretence to all those 
Countrys that drink clarett and Brandy." * In 
spite of In's sarcasms, it is clear tliat the claim of 
prior discovery and occupation was on the side of 
the French. 

The dispute now assumed a new phase. James 
n. at length consented to own the Iroquois as his 

subjects, ordering Dongan to protect them, and 
repel the French by force of arms, should they 
attack them a^ain.^ At the same time, conferences 
were opened at London between the French am- 
bassador and the English commissioners appointed 
to settle the questions at issue. Both disputants 
claimed the Iroquois as subjects, and the contest 
wore an a.spect more serious than before. 

The royal declarntion was a groat relief to Don- 
gan. Thus far he had acted at his own risk ; now 
he was sustained by the orders of his king. He 
instantly assumed a warlike attitude ; and, in the 
next spring, wrote to the Karl of Sunderland 
that he hnd ])een at Albanv all winter, with four 
hundred infantry, lilty horsemen, and eight hun- 
dred Indians. This was not without cause, for a 
report had come from Canada that the French 

1 Dongan'$ Fourth Paper to At FratA Agents, N. Y. Cd. Docs., III. 528. 
> Warrant authorixing Gwtenwr thngan to prouet At Fivt Natiam, 10 
Abv., 1687, If. Y. Vol. Itoet., UI. 503 

11 
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were about to march on Albany to destroy it. 

And now, my Lord," continues Dongan, '-we 
must build forts in y** countrey upon y* great 
Lakes, as f rench doe, otherwise we lose y* 
Countrey, y* Bever trade, and our Indians."^ 
Denonville, meanwhile, had begun to yield, and 
promised to send buck McGregory and the men 
captured with him.^ Dongan, not satisfied, in- 
sisted on payment for all the captured merchandise, 
and on the immediate demolition of Fort Niagara. 
He added another demand, which must have been 
singularly galling to his rival. It was to the effect 
that the Irotpiois prisoners seized at Fort Frontenac, 
and sent to the galleys in France, should be sur- 
rendered as British subjects to the English ambas- 
sador at Paris or the secretary of state in London.' 

Denonville was sorely perplexed. He was hard 
pressed, and eager for peace with the Iroquois at 
any ])rice ; but Dongan was using everv means to 
prevent their treating of peace with the French 
governor until he had complied with all the Eng- 
lish demands. In this extremity, Denonville sent 
Father Vaillant to Albany, in the hope of bringing 
his intractable rival to conditions less humiliating. 
The Jesuit played his ])art with ability, and jtroved 
more than a match for his adversary iii dialectics ; 
but Dongan held fast to all his demands. Vaillant 

» Donpan to Sunderland, Feb., 1688, .V. Y. Cot. Doc$., HI. 610. 

2 Denonn'llf a Do»qnn. 2 Oct , IfiST. McGregory soon arrived, and 
Dongan sent hiiu bock tu Canada as an emissary wiih a civil message to 
Denooville. Dongan to DmonviUt, 10 xVoi;., 1887. 

• Dongan to iknmoiUo, 81 Oe(.,1887; Do^fan*» Fmt Dmmd ^ Urn 
FrmAAgaitt,N.Y, CM. Ami., UL 616, 62a 
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tried to temporize, and asked for a truces with a 
Tiew to a final settlement by reference to the two 

kings.* Dongan referred the question to a meeting 
of ln)(|ii<)is chiefs, who (Icclarud in roplv that they 
would make neither peace nor truce till Fort Niagara 
was demolished and all the prisoners restored. 
Dongan, well pleased, commended their spirit, and 
assured them that King James, who is the greatest 
man the sunn shines iippon, and never told a ]y in 
his life, has given you his Royall word to protect 
you."" VaiUant returned from liis bootless errand ; 
and a stormy correspondence foUowed between the 
two governors. Dongan renewed his demands, 
then protested his wish for peace, extolled King 
James for his pious zeal, and declared that he was 
sending over missionaries o£ bis own to convert the 
Iroquois.^ What Denonville wanted was not their 
conversion by Englishmen, but their conversion 
by Frenchmen, and the presence in . their towns 
of those most useful political agents, the Jesuits."* 
He replied angrily, charging Dongan with prevent- 
ing the conversion of the Iroquois by driving oS. 
the French missionaries, and accusing him, farther, 
of instigating the tribes of New York to attack 

' The papors of thin (liscuition will be found in N. Y, CoL Z)oc«.,IlI. 

2 Dongan' $ He/ili/ to the Five Nations, Ibid., III. &3t>. 

> Doian to IknonvUle, 17 Ftb., 1688, Ibid., III. 619. 

* "JkjM. Qne n^benit^ indiapenaable pour les inttfratt de la Beligion et 
de la Colonie de restablir les miMionaires Jesuitcs daiM toua let villagefl 
Iroquois : ei vous ne trouves moyen do faire retoiimor rps P^res dans 
leurs ancit-nnes missions, vous devdti en nttendre beaucoup de malheur 
pour cette Colonie ; car je dois vous dire que jussqu'icy c'eft temr habilM 
qui a tonteiia let affaire* dn pays par lenr sfavoir^faire gouTerner lea 
espritn de cea bnrbares, qui ne 8ont Snuragea que de noaB." DenooTilla^ 
MimMT* adrtut aa MiniMrtf 9 Noo., 1688. 
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Canada.' SiKldonlv there was a chanjre in the 
temper of his letters. Tie wrote to his rival in 
tenns of studied civility ; declared that he wished 
he could meet him, and consult with him on the 
hest means of advancing the cause of true religion; 
begged that he would not refuse him his friend- 
ship ; and thanked him in warm terms for befriend- 
ing some French prisoners whom he had saved from 
the Iroquois, and treated with great kindness* 

This change was due to despatches from Yer* 
Bailies, in which Denonville was informed that the 
matters in dispute would soon he amicably settled 
by the commissioners ; that he was to keep on good 
terms with the Euglish commanders, and, what 
pleased him still more, that the king of England 
was about to recall Dongan.' In fact, James II. 
had resolved on remodelling his American colonies. 
New York, New Jersev. and New En<dand liad 
been formed into one government under Sir Ed- 
mund Andros ; and Dongan was summoned home, 
where a regiment was given him, with the rank of 
major-general of artOlerj. Denonville 8a3ns that, 
in his efforts to extend English trade to the Great 

1 Vaminttt i Dutgcm, 24 Avril, 1988 ; Ibid., 12 Mai, 1688. Whether 
the charge it true it questionable. Dongan had just written that, if tlie 
Troqnoi*' did hnrm to the French, he wat ordered to offer aatitfactioii, 

and liiid alrondy done ho. 

« iJenoiuiUe a Jjonyan, 18 Juin, 1G88; Ibid., 6 JuilUt, 1688; Ihid.,^ 

Aug., 1688. " Je n'ai done qn*k vout utenrer que toute U Coloiiie « ane 
tr^perfaite reconnoisiance det bons offioet que oet pfturret malheareiix 

ont rcrii do voiis et de vos peuples." 

3 M^inoire })Oiir servir d' Instruction au Sr. Marquis de Denonville, 8 Mart, 
1688 ; Le Roy a Denonville, mime date ; Seii/ndaif a Denonville, mime dale* 
Loafs XIV. had demanded Dongan't recalL How ihr this had influeoced 
the action of Jamet II. ft ii difficult to taj. 
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Lakes and tbe Mississippi, his late rival had been 

iiifliiencod by motives of personal gain. Be this 
as it nijiv, he was a hold and vijxoroua defender of 
the claims of the British crown. 

Sir Edmund Andres now reigned over New 
York ; and, by the terms of his commission, his rule 
stretched westward to the Pacific. The usual 
official courtesies passed between him and Denon- 
ville ; bnt An(h-()s renewed all the demands of his 
predecessor, claimed the Iroquois as subjects, and 
forbade the French to attack them.^ The new gov- 
ernor was worse than the old. Denonville wrote 
to the minister : I send you copies of his letters, 
bv which vou ^\ ill see that the sinrit of Don^^an 
has entered into the heart of his successor, who 
may be less pasaonate and lesa interested, but who 
is, to say the least, quite as much opposed to us, 
and perhaps more dangerous by his suppleness and 
smoothness than the other was by his violence. 
What he has just done among the Iroquois, whum 
he pretends to be under his government, and whom 
he prevents from coming to meet me, is a certain 
proof that neither he nor the other English gov- 
ernors, nor their people, will refrain from doing 
this colony all tlie harm thevcau."* 

While these things were passing, tlie state of 
Canada was deplorable, and the position of its 

i Androa to Ikunnvillp, 21 Auq., 1088 ; //-u/., 29 Sept., 1088. 

■ M^motre tie iEsUit f resent dea Aj/uires de ce Pays dtpuis le lO/ne Aoust, 
IMS, jv$ifu*am dernier Odobrede la me$iM tnmSs. He decUtrM that the Eng> 
lUh are always '* itching for the western trade/' that their farorite plan 
it to eatai>li$li a post on tlie Ohio, and tiiat tliey hare made the attempt 
three times already. 
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governor a.s Tnortifying as it was painful. He 
thought with good reason that the maintenance of 
the new fort at Niagara was of great importance 
to the colony, and he had repeatedly refused the 
demands of Dongan and the Iroquois for its demoli- 
tion. But a power groat^^'r than sachems anrl gov- 
ernors presently intervened. The provisions left 
at Niagara, though abundant, were atrociously bad. 
Scurvy and other malignant diseases soon broke 
out among the soldiers. The Senecas prowled 
about the place, and no man dared venture out 
for hunting, fishing, or firewood.' The fort was 
first a prison, then a hospital, then a cliarnel-house, 
till before spring the garrison of a hundred men 
was reduced to ten or twelve. In this condition, 
they were found towards the end of April by a 
large war-party of friendly Miamis, who entered 
the place and held it till a French detachment at 
length arrived for its relief.^ The garrison of Fort 
Frontenac had suffered from the same causes, 
though not to the same degree. Denonville feared 
that he should be forced to abandon them both. 
The way was so long and so dangerous, and the 
governor h.-id grown of late so cautious, that he 
dreaded the risk of maintaining such remote com- 
munications. On second thought, he resolved to 
keep Frontenac and sacrifice Niagara. He prom- 
ised Dongan that he would demolish it^ and he 
kept his word.' 

» Denonville, M^mnire dn 10 Aoust, 1688. 

* lieateil de cr qui #V«/ fm$sf en Canada depuis Vannfe 1682. The writer 
WM an olllcer of the detachment, and de»cribm what he mw. Compare 
La Potberic, II. 210 ; and La Hontan. 1. 131 (1709). 

• DammiU h Dongan, 20 AM$t, 1688 ; PncU-mrhal of the Condiiim nf 
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He was forced to another and a deeper humilia- 
tion. At the imperious deuiand of Dongan and 
the Iroquois, he hegged the king to send back the 
prisoners entrapped at Fort Frontenac, and he 
wrote to the minister : Be pleased, Monseigneur, 
to remember that I had the honor to tell you 
that, in order to attain the peace necessary to the 
country, 1 '\va'< obliged to ]U'oinise that I would beg 
you to send back to us the prisoners I sent you 
last year. I know you gave orders that they should 
be well treated, but I am informed that, though 
they were well enough treated at first, your orders 
were not afterwards executed with the xnne lidelitv. 
If ill treatment has caused tbeui all to die, — for 
they are people who ciisily fall into dejection, and 
who die of it, — and if none of them come back, 
I do not know at all whether we can persuade 
these barbarians not to attack us again.'' ^ 

What had brought the mar<iuis to this pass ? 
Famine, destitution, disease, and the Iroquois were 
making Canada then* prey. The fur trade had 
been stopped for two years ; and the people, bereft 
of their only means of subsistence, could contrib- 
ute nothing to their own defence. Above Three 
Rivers, the whole ])opnlatiou was iui[)ris()ui'd in 
stockade forts hastily built in every seigniory.' 

Fmt Niagara, 1688 ; N. Y. Cvl. Doet., IX. 886. The palisadet were torn 
down by Denonville't nnii r on tlie I 'tth of September. Tlie rude dwell* 

inp* «t)il fitorclionscs wliirli they enrl«»>icil. toffetlier with a large wooden 
crogji, Wert- left bt.-iiiiljiii;. 'riie (-otiiiiiaiulant Di* Troyes bad died« and 
Captain Dcbbergerfft liatl bivn t,vui to succeed him. 
> DenoDTille, AUmurf 10 Amat, 1688. 

* In the DSpot (les Cartes <lf la Marine, there la n contempomy 
Btnoicript map, on which all tliete forts are laid down. 
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Here they were safe, provided that they never 
ventured out; but their fields were left untilled, 
and the governor was already compelled to feed 

inany of them Jit the expense of the king. The 
Iroquois roamed among the deserted settlements 
or prowled like lyuxes about the forts, wa} hiying 
convoys and killuig or capturing stragglers. Their 
war-parties were usually small; but their move- 
ments were so mysterious and their attacks so 
sndden, that they spread a nni versed panic through 
the upper half of the colony. They were the 
wasps which Denonville had failed to kill. 

We should succumb/' wrote the distressed gov- 
emor, if our cause were not the cause of God. 
Tour Majesty's zeal for religion, and the great 
things you have done for the destructiou of 
heresy, encouraire me to ho])e that vou will be 
the bulwark of the Faith in the new world as you 
are in the old. I cannot give you a truer idea 
of the war we have to wage with the Iroquois than 
by comparing them to a great number of wolves 
or other ferocious heasts, issuin<j: out of a vast forest 
to ravage the neighboring settlements^. The people 
gather to hunt them down ; but nobody can iiud 
then- lair, for they are always in motion. An 
abler man than I would be greatly at a loss to 
manage the affairs of this country. It is for the 
interest of the colouy to have peace at any cost 
whatever. For the glory of the king and the good 
of religion, we should be glad to have it an advan- 
tageous one ; and so it would have been, but for the 



\ 
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malice of the English and the protection they have 
given our enemies." ^ 
And yet he had^ one would think, a reasonable 

force at his disposal. His tliirty-two companies of 
regulars were reduced bv this time to about four- 
teen hundred meu> but lie had also three or lour 
hundred Indian converts, l)esides the militia of the 
colony, of whom he had stationed a large body 
under Vaudreuil at the head of the Island of Mon- 
treal. All told, tbev were several times more 
numerous than tlie agile warriors who held the col- 
ony in terror. He asked for eight hundred more 
regulars. The king sent him three hundred. Af- 
fairs grew worse, and he grew desperate. Rightly 
judging that the best means of defence was to 
take the olTeusive, he conceived the plan of a 
double attack on the Iroquois, one army to assail 
the Onondagas and Cayugas, another the Mo- 
hawks and Oneidas.' Since to reach the Mohawks 
as he proposed, by the way of Lake Champlain, he 
must pass through territory indisputably British, 
the attempt would be a flagrant violation of the 
treaty of neutrality. Nevertheless, he implored 
the king to send him four thousand soldiers to 
accomplish it.^ His fast friend, the bishop, warmly 
seconded his appeal. ^'The glory of God is in- 
volved," wrote the head of the church, for the 
Iroquois are the only tribe who oppose the j)rogress 
of the gospel. The glory of the king is involved, 

1 DtnonvilU au Rog, 1688; Ibid., Minuin du 10 Amttt, 1688; Ibid^ 

Mimoire (in 9 Nov., 1688. 

* Plan for the Termimtttnn of thp TToqunin WaffN* Y. Co/. X^OCt., IX. 87& 
> Denoaviiie, Mdmoue du b AowU, 1088. 
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for they are the only tribe who refuse to recognise 

his grandeur aiifl his might. They hold the French 
in the deepest contempt; and, unless they are com- 
pletely humbled within two yonrs, his Majesty will 
have no colony left in Canada." ' And the prelate 
proceeds to tell the minister how, in his opinion, 
the war ought to be conducted. The appeal 
was vain. ITis Maiestv aj^rees with von," wrote 
Sei'^ieljiv, that three or four thousand men 
would be the best means of making peace, but 
he cannot spare them now. If the enemy breaks 
out again, raise the inhabitants, and fight as well 
as } ou can till his Majesty is prepared to send you 
troops." • 

A hope had dawned ou the governor. He had 
been more active of late in negotiating than in 
fighting, and his diplomacy had prospered more 
than his arms. It may be remembered that some 

of the Iroquois cntrajiped at Fort Frontcnac 
had l)e(Mi i!:iv('n to their Christian relatives in the 
mii^ion villages. Here they had since remained. 
Denonville thought that he might use them as 
messengers to their heathen countrymen,, and he 
sent one or more of them to Onondaga with gifts 
and overtures of peace. That shrewd old ])()liti- 
cian, Big Mouth, was still strong in inlluence at 
the Iroquois capital, and his name was great to the 
. farthest bounds of the confederacy. He knew by 
personal experience the advantages of a neutral 

I Sfttnt-VaUier, litmairt nor In Affaim du Canada pow Mnmigmat 

b Marquii de S"';in>liii/. 

* Mdmoin du JJinittre udraaih DeMmvUU, 1 Mai, 1089L 
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position between the rival European powers, from 
both of whom he received gifts aiid attentions ; and 
he saw that what was good for him was good for 
the confederacy, since, if it gave itself to neither 
party, both would court its alliance. In his opin- 
ion, it had now leaned long enough towards the 
En«i:lish ; and a change of attitude had become ex- 
pedient. Tiierefore, as Denonville promised the 
return of the prisoners, and was plainly ready to 
make other concessions, Big Mouth, setting at 
naught the prohibitions of Andros, consented to a 
conference with the French. He set out at his 
leisure for Montreal, with six Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Oneida chiefs ; and, as no diplomatist ever under- 
stood better the advantage of negotiating at the 
head of an imposing force, a body of Iroquois war- 
riors, to the number, it is said, of twelve hundred, 
set out before him, and silently took path to 
Canada. 

The ambassadors paddled across the lake and 
presented themselves before the commandant of 
Fort Frontenac, who received them with distinction, 

and ordered Lieutenant Pcrello to escort them to 
Montreal. Scarcely had the ollicer conducted his 
august charge five leagues ou their way, when, to 
his amazement, he found himself in the midst of 
six hundred Iroquois warriors, who amused them- 
selves for a time with his terror, and then accom- 
panied lilia as far as Lake St. Francis, where he 
found another body of sava'res nearly ecnial in 
number. Here the warriors halted, and the am- 
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bassadors with their escort gravely puraued their 

way to meet Denonville at Montreal.' 

Big Mouth spoke haughtily, like a nian who knew 
his power. He told the governor that he and his 
people were subjects neither of the French nor of 
the English; that they wished to be friends of 
both ; that they held their country of the Great 
Spirit; and that they had never been conquered 
in war. He declared tiiat the Iroquois knew the 
weakness of the French, and could easily extermi- 
nate them ; that they had formed a plan of bum- 
ing all the houses and bams of Canada, killing the 
cattle, setting fire to the ripe grain, and then, 
when the people were starving, attacking the forts; 
but that he, Big Mouth, had prevented its execu- 
tion. He concluded by saying that he was allowed 
but four days to bring back the goyernor's reply ; 
and that, if he were kept waiting longer, he would 
not jiiiswer fur what niiiiht happen.^ Though it 
appeared ])y some expressions in liis speech that he 
was ready to make peace only with the French, 
leaving the Iroquois free to attack the Indian 
allies of the colony, and though, while the am- 
bassadors were at Montreal, their warriors on 
the river above actuallv killed sevtTal of the In- 
dian converts, Denonville felt himself compelled 
to pretend ignorance of the outrage/' A declara- 
tion of neutrality was drawn up, and Big Mouth 

1 Relation de» Ev€ntvi< uls de la Umrre, 30 Oct., 1088. 

• Declaration «f the JnMfHuis in pretence of Jf. de DeumvilU, N. Y. CoL 
Z>oe9., IX. 884 ; Reiation de$ AfAemenU de la Owm, 80 Ob(., 1688; B«l- 
nont, Histoire d» Canada. 

* Callus a SeigneUAjf, Jan., 1689. 
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affixed to it the figures of sundry birds and beasts 
as the signatures of himself and his fellow-chiefs.* 
He promised, too, that within a certain time depu* 
ties from the whole confederacy should come to 
Montreal and conclude a general peace. 

The time arrived, and they did not appear. It 
became known, however, that a number of chiefs 
were coming from Onondaga to explain the delay, 
and to promise that the deputies should soon follow. 
The chiefs in fact were on their way. They 
reached La Famine, the scene of La Barre's meet- 
ing with Big Mouth ; but here an unexpected 
incident arrested them, and completely changed 
the aspect of affairs. 

Among the Hurons of Michillimackinac there 
was a chief of high renown named Kondiaronk, or 
the Rat. He was in the prime of life, a redoubted 
warrior, and a sage counsellor. The French seem 
to have admired liim greatly. "He is a gallant 
man," says La Hon tan, "if ever there was one;** 
while Charlevoix declares that he was the ablest 
Indian the French ever knew in America, and that 
he had nothing of the savage ])ut the name and the 
dress. In spite of the father's eulogy, the moral 
condition of the liat savored strongly of the wig- 
wam. He had given Denonville great trouble by 
his constant uitrigues with the Iroquois, with whom 
he had once made a plot for the massacre of his 
neighbors, tlie Ottawas, under cover of a pretended 
treaty.^ The French had spared no pains to gain 

> See the aigratiuea in N. Y. Col. Docs., IX. 886, 888. 
tKico]wFem>t,148. 
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him ; and he had at length been induced to declare 
for them, under a pledge from tlie governor that 
the war should never cease till the Iroquois were 
destroyed. During the summer, he raised a party 
of forty warriors, and came down the lakes in 
quest of Troquois scalps.' On the way, he stopped 
at Fort Frontenac to hear the news, when, to his 
amazement, the commandant told him that deputies 
from Onondaga were coming in a few days to con- 
clude peace, and that he had better go home at 
once. 

" It is well," replied the Rat. 

He knew that for the Hurons it was not well, 
lie and his tribe stood fully committed to the war, 
and for them peace between the French and the 
Iroquois would be a signal of destruction, since 
Denonville could not or would not protect his allies. 
The Rat paddled off with his warriors. He had 
secretly learned the route of the expected deputies; 
and he shaped his course, not, as he had pi^tended, 
for Michillimackinac, but for La Famine, where he 
knew that they would land. Having reached his 
destination, he watched and waited four or five 
days, till canoes at length appeared, approaching 
from the direction of Onondaga. On this, the Eat 
and his friends hid themselves in the bashes. 

The new comers were the messengers sent as 
precursors of the embassy. At their head was a 
famous personage named Decanisora, or Tegan- 
nisurcns, with whom were three otlier chiefs, and, 
it seems, a number of warriors. They had sciircely 

' Dfnom'iUf h Sn'^nelni/. U \nr., ir>S8. T#Ji Ilontnn saw the pM^Mt 
out, Aud lajrs thaX Uiere wure about a hundred oi them. 
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lanrled wlien the ambushed Ilurons gave them a 
voUev of bullets, killed one of the chiefs, wounded 
all the rest, and then, rushing upon them, seized 
the whole party except a warrior who escaped 
with a hroken arm. Having secured his prison- 
ers, the Rat told them that he had acted on 
the snggestion of Denonville, who had informed 
liim that an Iroquois war-party was to pass that 
way. The astonished captives protested that 
they were envoys of peace. The Rat put on 
a look of amazement, then of horror and fury, 
and presently burst into invectives against De- 
nonville for having made him the instrument of 
such atrocious perfidy. " Go, my brothers," he ex- 
claimed, go home to your people. Though there 
is war between us, I give you your liberty. Onon- 
tio has made me do so black a deed that I shall 
never be happy again till your five tribes take a 
just vengeance upon him.'* After giving them 
guns, powder, and ball, he sent them on their way, 
« well pleased with him and filled with rage against 
the governor. 

In accordance with Indian nsage, he, however, 
kept one of them to be adopted, as he declared, in 
place of one of his followers whom he had lost in the 
skirmish ; then, recrossing the lake, he went alone 
to Fort Frontenac, and, as he left the gate to rejoin 
his party, he said coolly, ''I have killed the peace: 
we shall see how the governor will get out of this 

1 " II (lit, J'ai tUL' lii paix " Belmont, Iltsto'ire dn Canada " Le Rat 
passa ensuite seul k Catarakouy {Fort Frontenac) sans vouloir dire le 
toor qull avolt fait, dit sealement ettniit hon ile U porte, en s'en aUant, 
Noiu yerroiu comme 1« gouvenmir ae tirera d'aflaire." DenonriUtb 
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business.*' * Then, without loss of time, he repaired 

to Michilliinackinac, and prove his Iroquois prisoner 
to the officer in connnand. No news of the in- 
tended peace had yet reached that distant outpost; 
and, though the unfortunate Iroquois told the story 
of his mission and his capture, the Rat declared 
that it was a crazy invention inspired by the fear 
of death, and the prisoner was iinniediatoly shot hy 
a file of soldiers. The Rat now sent for an old 
Iroquois who had long heen a prisoner at the 
Huron village, telling him with a mournful air 
that he was free to return to his people, and re- 
count the cruelty of the French, who, had put their 
countrynian to death. Tlio liherated Iroquois faith- 
fully acquitted hunself of his mission.* 

One incident seemed for a moment likely to rob 
the intriguer of the fruits of his ingenuity. The 
Iroquois who had escaped in the skirmish contrived 
to reacli Fort Frontenac some time after the last 
visit of tlie Rat. He told wliat had liappeiied ; and, 
after being treated with the utmost attention, he 
was sent to Onondaga, charged with explanations 
and regrets. The Iroquois dignitaries seemed satis- 
fied, and Denonville wrote to the minister that 

' La Ilontan,!. 180(1700). Most of the details of the story nre drawn 
from this writer, whose statement I have corapareU with that of iJenon* 
▼iUe, in hit letter dated Not. 9, 1688 ; of Cdli^ret, Jan., 1689 ; of ttia ^ 
tHradt LiUen from Canada, in iV. Y. Col, Doe$.^ IX. 898; and of the 

writer of P^fntinn d^n tlrfneniftits In Cveire, 30 Ort., 1688. Belmont 
notices tlie affair witli usual conciseness. T^a Ilontan's arcount is 
sustained hy the others in most, though not in all of its essential points. 
He calls the Huron chief Adario. ea /« Rat. He It elsewhere mentioned 
at Kondlaronkt Kondiaront, Sottolat, and Sofialti. La Hontan layt that 
the iceneof the tre.nchory was one of the rapids of the St. Lawrence^ 
bot Qiore authentic accounts place it at La Famine. 
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there was still good hope of peace. He little knew 
his enemy. They could dis.sem])le and ^vait ; but 
they neither believed the governor nor forgave 
him. His supposed treachery at La Famine, and 
his real treachery at Fort Frontenac, filled them 
• with a patient but unextinguishable rage. They 
sent him word that they were ready to renew the 
negotiation ; then they sent again, to say that 
Andros forbade them. Without doubt they used 
his prohibition as a pretext. Months passed, and 
Denonville remained in suspense. He did not trust 
his Indian allies, nor did they trust him. Like the 
Rat and liis Ilnrons, thev dreaded the conclusion 
of peace, and wished the war to continue, that the 
French might hear the brunt of it, and stand be- 
tween them and the wrath of the Iroquois.' 

In the direction of the Iroquois, there was a long 
and ominous silence. It was broken at last by the 
crash of a thunderbolt. On the nin^ht between 
the fourth and fifth of August, a violent hail-storra 
burst over Lake St. Louis, an expansion of the St. 
Lawrence a little above Montreal. Concealed by 
the tempest and the darkness, fifteen hundred war- 
riors landed at La Chine, and silently posted them- 
selves about the houses of the sleeping settlers, 
then screeched the war-whoop, and- began the 
most frightful massacre in Canadian history. The 
houses were burned, and men, women, and chil- 
dren indiscriminately* butchered. In the neifrh- 
borhood were three stockade forts, called Kemy, 
Eolaud, and La Presentation^ and they all had 

^ JPtMOfivfflc av ifinhtre, 9 Nov., 1688. 
18 
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garrisons. There was also an encampment of two 
hundred regulars about three miles (Hstant, under 
an officer named Subercase, then absent at Mon- 
treal on a visit to Denonville, who had lately 
arrived with his wife and family. . At four o'clo<^ 
in the morning, the troops in this encampment 
heard a cannon-shot from one of the forts. They 
were at once ordered under arms. Soon after, they 
saw a man running towai-ds them, just escaped 
from the butchery. He told his story, and passed 
on with the news to Montreal, six miles distant. 
Then several fugitives appeared, chased by a band 
of Iroquois, who gave over the pursuit at sight of the 
soldiers, but pillaged several houses before their 
eyes. The day was well advanced before Suber- 
case arrived. He ordered the troops to march. 
About a hundred armed inhabitants had joined 
them, and they moved together towards Ja{ Chine. 
Here tliey found the houses still burning, and the 
bodies of their inmates strewn among them or 
hanging from the stakes where they had been 
tortured. They learned from a French surgeon, 
escaped from the enemy, that the Troquois were all 
encamped a mile and a half farther on, behind a 
tract of forest. Subercase, whose force had been 
strengthened by troops from the forts, resolved to 
attack them ; and, had he been allowed to do so, 
he would probably have pimished them severely, for 
most of them were helplessly drunk with brandy 
taken fi oni the houses of the traders. Sword in hand, 
at the head of his men, the daring officer entered the 
forest i but, at that moment, a voice from the rear 
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commanded a halt. It was that of the Chevalier 
de Vaudreuil, just come from Montre;d, ^vith positive 
orders from Denonville to run no risks and stand 
solely on the defensive. Subercase was furious. 
High ^vords passed between him and Vaudreuil, 
but he was forced to obey. 

The troops were l^d back to Fort Roland, where 
about five hundred regulars and militia were now 
collected under command of Vaudreuil. On the 
next day, eighty men from Fort R^my attempted 
to join them; but the Iroquois liad slept off the 
effect of their orgies, and were again on the alert. 
The unfortunate detachment was sot upon by a 
host of savages, and cut to pieces in full sight of 
Fort Boland. All were killed or captured, except 
Le Moyne de Longueuil, and a few others, who 
escaped within the gate of Fort Ivcniy.' 

Montreal was wild with terror. It had bccm 
fortified with palisades since the war began ; but, 
though there were troops in the town under the 
governor himself, the people were in mortal dread. 
No attack was made either on (ho town or on any 
of the forts, and such of the inhabitants as could 
reach them were safe ; while the Iroquois held 
undisputed possession of the open country, burned 
all the houses and bams over an extent of nine 
miles, and roamed in small parties, pillaging and 
scalping, over more than twenty miles. There is 

* Rtcueil re ijxi s'fst pats/ m C'inadn drpuis fanii/e 1682 ; Obnervo- 
tiouf on the State of Ajfalrs in rn „<i.J,t, 1089, A'. Y. Col. />t)CS., IX. 431 ; 
Bl'Iinont, Illsfoire du Cdiuuhi ; Fioiit' ti'ir on Mliilslrf. 15 .Voc, 1680. This 

detachment was coniinandetl hy Lk-uteiiHiu dc la KabvjTc, and con* 
•iited of Miy French and thirty Indian convarts. 
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no mention of their having encountered opposition ; 
nor do tliev seoiu to have met with anv loss but 
tliat of some warriors killed in the attack on the 
detachment from Fort B^mj, and that of three 
drunken stragglers who were caught and thrown 
into a cellar in Fort La Presentation. When they 
caiue to their senses, they defied their captors, and 
fought with such femcity that it was necessary to 
shoot them. Charlevoix says that the invaders 
remained in the neighhorhood of Montreal till 
the middle of October, or more than two months ; 
but this seems incredible, since troops and militia 
enough to drive tlieui all into the St. Lawrence 
might easily have been collected iu less than a 
week. It is certain, however, that their stay was 
strangely long. Troops and inhabitants seem to 
have been paralyzed with fear. 

At length, most of them took to their canoes, 
and recrossed Lake St. Louis in a body, giving 
ninety yells to show that they had ninety prisouei-s 
in their clutches. This was not all ; for the whole 
number carried off was more than a hundred and 
twenty, besides about two hundred who had the 
good fortune to be killed on the spot. As the 
Iroquois passed the forts, they shouted, " Onoutio, 
you deceived us, and now we have deceived 
you." Towards evening, they encamped on the 
farther nde of the lake, and began to torture and 
devour their prisoners. On that miserable night, 
stupefied and speechless groups stood gazing from 
the strand of La Chine at the lights that gleamed 
along the distant shore of Ch^teaugay, where their 
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friends, \\dves, parents, or children agonized in the 
fires of the Iroquois, and scenes were enacted of 
indescribable and nameless horror. The greater 
part of the prisoners were, however, reserved to 

be distributed among the towns of the confederacy, 
and there tortured for the diversion of the inhab- 
itants. While some of the invaders went home to 
celebrate their triumph, others roamed in small 
parties through all the upper parts of the colonji 
spreading universal terror.^ 

Canada lay bewildered and benuinl)ed under 
the shock of this calamity ; but the cup of her 
misery was not full. There was revolution in 

^ The best account of the descent of the Iroquois at La Chine is that of 
the Reemil d» e$ t'ett pa$a^ en Canada, 1682-171:1 Tlie writer wu an 
olBoer under Snbercase, and wm on the tpot Belmont, superior of the 

miPHiiiii <if Montreal, also gives a trustworthy acoonnt in Iiis Hisimre du 
Cor,a,l,i. Cornpare La Hoiitan, I. ( 17()'.>), and La I'oth. ric, IL 220. 
Farther particuhirs are given in the letters of Cullicres, 8 Nov.; Ciiam- 
pigny, 16 Not. ; end Frontenec, 16 Not. Fronlenec, efter Tisiting the 
•cene of the ceteetroplw « few weeks after it occurred, writee : '* He 
{leM Iroquois) avoient brusl<? plus trois licucs do pny'*, saccagtf 
toutes k'?« nmisons jusqu'ntix portt's <lt' l i villo, cnlpv^ plus de six vingt 
ftersoDuvs, taut honirnes, fennnes, qu'cntuuts, aprett avoir uiassacnf plus 
de ^QX cent* dont lie avoient caestf hi teste aux nne, brusltf, rnsty, et 
mangtf les autree, ouTert le ventre dee femmet groese* poor en arracher 
let en&nts, et fait des cruantez inouu>s et sans exemplc." The details 
given by Belmont, and by tlic aiithur of f/istnire df I' Fan dr Vit m Cu' 
nada, are no less revolting. The last-mentioned writer thinks that the 
massacre was a judgment of Ond upon the sale of brandj at La Chine. 

Some Cenadian writers have charged the English with instigating 
the massacre. I find nothing in contemporary documents to 8upp<»rt the 
accui»ati<>n. T)ononvillt» wrote to the miiiistor. after tlic Hat's treachery 
came to light, that Andros had forbidden the Iroquois to attack the colony. 
Immediately after the attack at La Chine, the Iroquois sacliems, in a 
conference with the agents of New England, declared tliat '* we did not 
make war on the French at the persuasion of our brethren at Albany ; 
for we did not so mtieh as aeqnaint thein of our intention till fourteen 
days after our army Imd begun their march." liejxnt of Conjia-ence in 
Colden, 103 
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England. James IT., the friend and ally of France, 
had been driven from his kingdom, and William of 
Oraaigc had seized his vacant throne. Soon tliere 
came news of war between the two crowns. The 
Iroquois alone had brought the colony to the brink 
of ruin; and now they would be supported by 
the neii^liboriiiL!: British colonies, rich, stron*^. and 
populous, compared to impoverished and depleted 
Canada. 

A letter of recall for Denonville was already on 
its way.^ His successor arrived in October, and the 

marquis sailed for France. He was a good soldier 
in a regular war, and a subordinate command ; 
and he had some of the qualities of a good gover- 
nor, while lacking others quite as essential. He 
had more activity than vigor, more personal bravery 
than firmness, and more clearness of perception 
than executive power. He fdled his despatches 
with excellent reconnncndationSj but was not the 
man to carry them into effect, lie was sensitive, 
fastidious, critical, and conventional, and plumed 
himself on his honor, which was not always able to 
bear a strain ; though as regards illegal trade, the 
besetting sin of Canadian governors, his hands were 
undoubtedly clean.^ It is said that he had an 

1 Le R<>,j a DruouviUf, 31 Mai, 1689. 
"1 sliall only .-kM oih» Hrtic!<». on w!ii<'li possibly you will find it 
strange that I have said n(>thiii<; ; namely, whetlier the governor carries 
on any trade. I shall answer, no ; but my Lady the GovernesH {Madamt lo 
Gouivmante), who It dltpoMd not to nenrlect any opportanity for making 
a profit, had a room, not to say a shop, full of goods, till the close of last 
winter, in the clifttt iiu of QiK-hec, and fonii'l means aftorwjird- to make a 
lottery to gel rid of the rubbish that remained, which produced her more 
than her good merchandise." Rrtatinm nf th» Stat« 9f Affair§ in Canada, 
1688, in N, Y. Col. Doet., IX. 888. This paper waa' written at Qoebec 
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instinctive iintipathy for Indians, such as some per- 
sons Lave for certain animals ; and the coureurs 
de boisy and other lawless classes of the Canadian 
population, appeared to please him no better. 
Their license and insubordination distressed him, 
and he constantly complained of them to the 
kinf?. For the Churcli and its hierarchy his de- 
votion was unbounded ; and his government was 
a sca"=?on of unwonted sunshine for the ecclesi- 
astics, like the balmy days of the Indian summer 
amid the gusts of November. They exhausted 
themselves in eulogies of his piety ; and, in proof 
of its depth and solidity. Mother Jnchereau tells 
us that he did not regard station and rank as 
very useful aids to salvation. While other gover- 
nors complained of too many priests, Denonville 
begird for more. All was harmony between him 
and Jilshop Saint-\'airH'r ; and the prelate was con- 
stantly his friend, even to the point of justifj ing his 
worst act, the treacherous seizure of the Iroquois 
neutrals.^ When he left Canada, the only mourner 
besides the churchmen was his colleague, the in- 
tendant Chanipigny ; for the two chiefs of the 
colony, joined in a coniinon union with the Jesuits, 
lived together in unexampled concord. On his 
arrival at court, the good offices of his clerical 
allies gained for him the highly honorable post of 
governor of the royal children, the young Dukes 
of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. 

1 Saint- Vallier, Eiai Prfymt, 91, 02 (Quebec, 1856). 
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Tub Steokb pabbibd. 

The sun of Louis XIY. had reached its zenith. 

From a inornin<^ of unexampled brillianey it had 
mounted to the glare of a cloudless noon ; but the 
hour of its decline was near. The mortal enemy 
of France was on the throne of England, turning 
against her from that new point of vantage all the 
energies of his unconqueralde genius. An invalid 
built the Bour])()n monan li\', and another invalid 
battered and defaced the imposing structure : two 
potent and daring spirits in two fndl bodies, Jbiiche- 
lieu and William of Orange. 

Versailles gave no agn of waning glories. On 
three evenings of the week, it was tlie pleasure of 
the king that the whole court should assemble in 
the vast suite of apartments now known as the 
Halls of Abundance, of Venus, of Diana, of MarSi 
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of Meixmiy, and of Apollo. The magnificence of 
their (lecorations, pictures of the great Italian 
masters^ sculptures, frescoes^ mosaics, tapestries^ 
Yases and statues of silver and gold; the vista 
of light and splendor that opened through the 
wide portals ; the courtly throngs, feasting, danc- 
ing, gaming, promenading, conversing, formed a 
scene which no palace of Europe coidd rival or 
approach. Here were all the great historic names 
of France, princes, warriors, statesmen, and all 
that was highest in rank and place ; the flower, in 
short, of that brilliant society, so dazzling, caj)ti- 
vatint^, and illusorv. In former vcars, the kinor 
was usually present, affable and gracious, mingling 
with his courtiers and sharing their amusements ; 
but he had grown graver of late, and was more 
often in his cabinet, laboring with his ministers on 
the task of administration, which his extravagance 
and ambition made every day more burdensome.* 

There was one comer of the world where his 
emblem, the sun, would not shine on him. He 
had done his best for Canada, and had got nothing 
for his pains but news of mishaps and troubles. He 
was growing tired of the colony which he had nursed 
Yiith paternal fondness, and he was more than half 
angry with it because it did not prosper. Denon- 
ville's letters had grown worse and worse; and, 

1 Saint-Stniun epenks of tliese asstiinblies. The halU in question 
were flnitlted in 1682; and a minute account of them, and of the pai^ 

tifiiliir use to wliich each was destin* <1. wjis printed in the yftmnf Fmn* 
fuis of that year. See also S<»ulie', Xniio d>i Mus^e iriip^rial df Wrmilletf 
where copious cxtrii-ts frnm the }/>ri >m arc j;ivfii. 'Flip ijmiifh npfntrt^ 
mnts are now entirely cltaiiged in appearance, and turned into uu histurio 
picture galler/. 
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thoiif!:h he had not heard as yet of the last great 
calamity, lie wns sated with ill tidings already. 

Count Frontenac stood before him. Since his 
recall, he had lived at court, needy and no longer 
in favor ; but he had influential friends, and an 
intri polling wife, always ready to serve him. The 
king knew his merits as well as his faults; and, in 
the desperate state of his Canadian affairs, he had 
been led to the resolution of restoring him to the 
command from which, for excellent reasons, he 
had removed him seven years before. He now 
told him that, in his 1)elief, the charges hronght 
against him were without foundation.* "I send 
you back to Canada," he is reported to have said^ 
" where I am sure that you will serve me as well 
as you did before; and I ask nothing more of 
you." • The post was not a tempting one to a 
ni;ni in his seventieth year. Alune and unsup- 
ported, — for the king, with Europe rising against 
him, woidd give him no more troops, — he was to 
restore the prostrate colony to hope and courage, 
and fight two enemies with a force that had proved 
no match for one of them alone. The audacious 
count trusted himself, nnd undertook the task; re- 
ceived the royal instructions, and took his Inst 
leave of the master whom even he after -a fashion 
honored and admired. 

He repaired to Rochelle, where two ships of the 
royal navy were waiting his arrival, embarked in 

• Jminiitl fie Ikinijenn, II. oUO. Frontfiiac, sincp liis recall, had not 
been wholly without murks uf royal fuvur. la liiba, ihv king gave him 
ft '* gni tUlciitloil '* of 8,600 franvs. Ibid., 1. 206. 

^ Goyer, Oraimm FmVurg du Comte de Frontenae, 
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one of tliein, and sailed for the New World. An 
heroic remedy liad been prepared for the sickness 
of Canada^ and Frontenac was to be the surgeon. 
The cure, however, was not of his contrivmg. 
Denonville had sent Calli^res, his second in com- 
maml, to represent the state of the colony to the 
court, and beg for help. Callieres saw that there 
was little hope of more troops or any considerable 
supply of money; and he laid before the king a 
plan, which had at least the recommendations of 
boldness and cheapness. This was to conquer 
New York with the forces already in Canada, aided 
only by two sliips of war. The blow, he argued, 
should be struck at once, and the Englisli tiiken by 
surprise. A thousand regulars and six hundr^ 
Canadian militia should pass Lake Champlain and 
Lake CleoTLre in canoes and bateaux, cross to the 
Hudson and capture Albany, where they would seize 
all the river craft and descend the Hudson to the 
town of New York, which, as Callieres stated, had 
then about two hundred houses and four hundred 
fighting men. The two ships were to cruise at 
the mouth of the harbor, and wait the arrival of 
the troops, which was to be made known to them 
by concerted signals, wher«Mip()n they were to 
enter and aid in the attack. The whole expedition, 
he thought, might be accomplished in a month ; 
so that bv the end of OctolxM- the kinix would be 
master of all the countrv. The advanta^res were 
manifold. The Iroquois, deprived of English 
arms and ammunition, would be at the mercy of 
the French ; the question of English rivalry in the 
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west would be settled for ever ; the king would ac- 
quire a means of access to his colony incomparably 
better than the St. Lawrence, and one that re- 
mained open all the year ; and, finally. New Eng- 
land would be isolated, and prepared for a poscdble 
conquest in the future. 

The king accepted the plan with modifications, 
w^hich comphcated and did not improve it Ex- 
treme precautions were taken to msure secrecy ; but 
the vast distances, the difficult navigation, and the 
. accidents of weather appear to have been forgotten 
in this anieiuled scheme of operation. There was, 
moreover, a long delay in fitting the two ships for 
sea. The wind was ahead, and they were fifty-two 
days in reaching Chedabucto, at the eastern end of 
Nova Scotia. Thence Frontenac and Calli^res had 
orders to proceed in a merchant ship to Quebec, 
wliich might require a month more; and, on arriv- 
ing, they were to prepare for the expedition, 
while at the same time Frontenac was to send 
back a letter to the naval commander at Cheda- 
bucto, revealing the plan to him, and ordering 
him to sail to New York to co-operate in it. It 
was the twelfth of September when Chedabucto 
was reached, and the enterprise was ruined by the 
delay. Frontenac's first step in his new govern- 
ment was a failure, though one for which he was 
in no way answerable.' 

^ Pri'j't if It C/itrtilier de CaUieren de former utie Exf^dition pour alter 
attaquer Orange, Manatte, etc. ; Ritumi du Miuistre sitr la Proposition de 
3/. de Cattihei t AiUn M^moire de M. de CaHikre* ear eon Projet d'attaquer 
la Ntmvette YoHc; Mfyuwre d»9 Arme*^ Uimitiene, «t Ueteneiles n&maim 
four PE$Unpn»9 pnpeets par M, de CaUtkreef Obeercatime du Mimrtn mtt 
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It will be well to observe what were the inten- 
tioBB of the king towards the colony which he pro- 
posed to conquer. They were as follows : If any 

Catholics were found in New York, tliey ini<iht be 
left undisturbed, provided that they took an oath 
of allegiance to the king. Officers, and other per- 
sons who had the means of paying ransoms, were 
to be thrown into prison. All lands in the colony, 
except those of Catholics swearing allegiance, were 
to be taken from their owners, and granted under 
a feudal tenure to the French ollicers and soldiers. 
All property, public or private, was to be seized, a 
portion of it given to the grantees of the land, and 
the rest sold on account of the king. Mechanics 
and other workmen might, at the discretion of the 
commanding oilicer, be kept as prisoners to work 
at fortifications and do other labor. The rest of 
the English and Dutch inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, were to be carried out of the colony 
and dispersed in New England, Pennsylvania, or 
other places, in such a manner that they could not 
coml)ine in any attempt to recover their property 
and their country. And, that the conquest might 
be perfectly secure, the nearest settlements of New 
England were to be destroyed, and those more re- 
mote laid under contribution.' 

1^ Profel et le if^moire ci-dessm; Observations du Mlnistre sur le Projet 
d'Attoqufde la Nouvelle York; Autre Mtfiiioire de M. dr Callieirs an Siijet 
de rEntreprine proposie; Autre M^moire de M. de Cailieres sur U meme 
Smjet. 

' Mfmoire pour servir d" Instruction h MonMur It Comte de Frontenae 
tJtr rj-'iifrrprlsf d( In Nouvflle York, 7 Jiiiti, 1680. "Si pamiv lo? Iial>it»ng 
de 1r Noiivi Ik- Y(»rk il pe trouve <le9 Catlioliqiies de la fifU litt^ di'sqiielsi il 
croje He puuvuir assvurer, il pourra les lui^ser dans leura tiabiiationa 
api^ lenr mir Idl pratter aerment de Sdelittf k m UajtttiL . . . n 
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In the next centun-, some of the people of Acadia 
were torn from their homes hy order of a British 
commander. The act w.is harsh and violent, and 
the innocent were involved with the guilty ; hut 
many of the sufferers had provoked their fate, and 
deserved it. 

Louis XIY. commanded that eighteen thousand 
unolVeuding persons should be stripped of all that 
they possessed, and cast out to the mercy of the 
wilderness. The atrocity of the plan is matched 
hy its folly. The king gave explicit orders, hut he 
gave neither ships nor men enough to accomplish 
theui ; and the Dutch farmers, goaded to despera- 
tiou, would have cut his sixteen hundred soldiers 
to pieces. It was the scheme of a man blinded by 
a long course of success. Though perverted hy 
flattery and hardened by unbridled power, he was 
not cruel by nature; and here, as in the burning of 
the Palatinate and the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, he would have stood aghast, if his dull imagi- 
nation could have pictured to him the miseries he 
was preparing to inflict.' 

])uurrn aussi giirder, e'il le ju<{e a propod, des artisans ct autre^ gens de 
■errice ndcewaires potir In culture des terres oa pour traTailleraux forti- 
ficAtions en qtmlit<^ de priaonniers. ... It fiiut retenir en prison lee 

offlcicTs et Ics prim ipaux hiibitans desqiuls on pourra rciircT dcs rnn- 
\'ons. A !'t'-^iir<l lie tuus lcs» autrrs estransjers {rt ur qui v sonf pas Fmu- 
fais) lioninies, fetnnies, et enfuns, »a Majet'td trouvc k propos qu'ils ^oii-nt 
mis hora <1e U Colonie et envoyex k la Kourclle Angleterre, k in FtenntyU 
vanie, Ott en d'autres cndroits qu'il jugera h |>ropot, par merou parterre, 
ensemble ou 5«fpar^ment, |p tout suivaiit qu'il trouvera plus senr pour Jes 
diMiper et eiupescher qu'eii ^c rtMini-s int ils lu' pui^^ent <l<»iHier occasion 
k dcA entreprises de la part des ennenii» coutre cette Colonie. II envoy* 
era en Prance les Franvait fugitifi qu'il y pourra trouTer, et particttlftre> 
Went ceux <lf la Uellgion l*r<len<lue Uu'lornioV {I/ii;fiirnot$)." A transla- 
tion of the mtirc docuntent will W found in .V. Y. Co!. f>"rs , IX. 4'2'2. 
^ Ou Uie (lelaiis of the projected attack of Hew York, Le Hojfh 
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Witli little hope left that the grand enterprise 
against New York could succeed, Frontenac made 
Bail for (incbec, and, stopping by the way at Isle 
Perc(;e, learned from H^collet missionaries the irrup- 
tion of the Iroquois at Montreal. He hastened on ; 
but the wind was still against him, and the autumn 
woods were turning brown before he reached his 
destination. It was eveniug when he landed, amid 
fireworks, illuminations, and the firing of cannon. 
All Quebec came to meet him by torchlight ; the 
members of the council offered their respects, and 
the Jesuits made him an harangue of welcome.' It 
was but a welcome of words. Thcv and the coimcil- 
lors had done their best to iiave him recalled, and 
hoped that they were rid of him for ever ; but now 
he was among them again, rasped by the memory 
of real or fancied wrongs. The count, however, 
had no time for (juarrelliug. The king had told 
him to bury old animosities and forget the past, 
and for the present he was too l)usy to break the 
royal injunction.^ He caused boats to be made 
ready, and in spite of incessant rains pushed up 
the river to Montreal. Here he found Denonville 
and his frightened wife. Every thing was in con- 
fusion. Tlie Irofpiois were gone, leaving dejection 
and terror behind them. Frontenac reviewed tlie 
troops. There were seven or eight hundred of 
them in the town, the rest being in garrison at the 

Denonn'llc, 7 Juin, ITjSO ; Le Mhiislre a Dfnnm illr, jiiemr ihilr ; Lc Min- 
tMtre a Frontenac, ineiuf date; Ordieda lioif a Wmdnml, me me date; Le A'oy 
auSieur dela Caffiniiie, mime date; Chamfdynif au Miniatre, IG Nov., 1689. 
I La Hontiin. I. IW; 

* JtubruOkm pour h Siewr Comtt A Frmtenae, 7 Jum, 1689. 
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various forts. Then he repaired to what was once 

Lji Chine, and f^iirvevod the miserable waste of 
ashes and desolation tiiat spread for niih-s around. 

To his extreme disgust, he learned that Denon- 
ville had sent a Canadian officer hy secret paths to 
Fort Frontenacy with orders to Ydrenne, die com- 
mandant, to blow it up, and return with his garrison 
to Montreal. Frontenac had built the fort, had 
given it his own name, and had cherished it with a 
paternal fondness, reinforced l)y strong hopes of 
making money out of it. For its sake he had be- 
come the butt of scandal and opprobrium ; but not 
the less had he always stood its strenuous and 
passionate champion. An Iroquois envoy had lately 
with great insolence demanded its destruction of 
Denonville ; and this alone, in the eyes of Fronte- 
naCy was ample reason for maintaining it at any 
cost.' He still had hope that it might be saved, 
and with all the energy of youth he proceeded to 
collect canoes, men, provisions, and arms ; battled 
against dejection, insubordination^ and fear, and 
in a few days despatched a convoy of three hun- 
dred men to relieve the place^ and stop the execu- 
tion of Denonville's orders. His orders bad been 
but too pi oniptly obeyed. The convoy was scarcely 
gone an hour, when, to Frontenac's unutterable 
wrath, Valrenne appeared with his garrison. He 
reported that he had set fire to every thing in the 
fort that would bum, sunk the three vessels belong- 
ing to it, thrown the cannon into the lake, mined 
the walls and bastions, and left matches burning 

i FroHtmiae an Minittrtf 16 Ntu»,t 1689. 
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in the powder magazine; and, further, that when 
he and his men were five leagues on tlieir way to 
Montreal a dull and distant explosion told them that 
the mines had sprung. It proved afterwards that 
the destruction was not complete ; and the Iroquois 
took possession of the abandoned fort, with a large 
quantity of stores and munitions left hy the gar- 
rison in their too hasty retreat.' 

There was one ray of light through the clouds. 
The unwonted news of a victory came to Montreal. 
It was small, but decisive, and might be an earnest 
of greater things to come. Before Frontenac's 
arrival, Denonville had sent a reconuoitrinir party 
up the Ottawa. They had gone no farther thnu the 
Lake of Two Mountains, when thev met tweiitv- 
two Iroquois in two large canoes, who immediately 
bore down upon them, yelling furiously. The 
French party consisted of twenty-eight coiireurs 
de hohs under Du Lliut and Mantet. excellent 
partisan chiefs, wlio manoeuvred so well that the 
rising sun blazed full in the eyes of the advancing 
enemy, and spoiled their aim. The French re- 
ceived their fire, which wounded one man ; then,* 
closing with them while their guns were empty, 
gave them a volley, which killed and wounded 
eighteen of their number. One swam ashore. The 
remaining three were captured, and given to the 
Indian allies to be burned.* 

1 Fumtntac nu Mtnistre, 15 Noo., 1689 ; Becueii de ce qui t'eU pa$9im 
Canada depuii Pam6e 1682. 

* /Vontenoc m Minittre, 16 Nov., U89 ; Champigiy au Miniitre, 16 Nov., 
1689. Compftre Belmont, whose aoeount ia a little different ; also N, y« 
CU, Awe., IX. 486, 
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This gleam of sunshine passed, and all grew black 

again. On a snowy November day, a troop of 
Iroquois fell on the settlement of La Chesnaye, 
burned the houses, and vanished with a troop ot 
prisoners^ leaving twenty mangled corpses on the 
snow.' " The terror," wrote the bishop, " is in- 
describable." The appearance of a few savages 
would put a whole neighborhood to flight.* So 
desperate, wrote Frontenac, were the needs of 
the colony, and so great the contempt with which 
the Iroquois regarded it, that it almost needed a 
miracle either to carry on war or make peace. 
What he most earnestly wished was to keep the 
Iroquoi.s quiet, and so leave his hands free to deal 
with the English. This was not easy, to such a 
pitch of audacity had late events raised them. 
Neither his temper nor his convictions would allow 
him to beg peace of them, like his predecessor; 
but he had inordinate trust in the influence of his 
name, and he now took a course which he hoped 
might answer his purpose without increasing their 
insolence. The perfidious folly of Denonville in 
seizing their countrymen at Fort Frontenac had 
been a prime cause of their hostility ; and, at the 
request of the late govunior, the surviving captives, 
thirteen in all, hnd been taken from the galleys, 
gorgeously clad in French attire, and sent back 
to Canada in the ship which carried Frontenac. 
Among them was a famous Cajniga war-chief called 

* Belmont, HUtoire du Canada ; Frontenac a , 17 Nov., l(J8y ; 

Ckampignif am Minktn, 16 Nw., 1689. Thb letter it not the one Joet 

cited. Champigny wrote twice on the MUie daj. 
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Ourehaoui, whose loss had infuriated the Iroquois.' 
Frontenac gained his good-will on the voyage ; and, 
when they reached Quehec, he lodged him in the 
chateau, and treated him with such kindness that 
the chief became his devoted admirer and friend. 
Ais his influenc e was great among his people, Fron- 
tenac hoped that he might use him with success to 
bring about an accommodation. He placed three 
of the captives at the disposal of the Cajuga, who 
forthwith sent them to Onondaga with a message 
which the governor had dictated, and which was 
to the following effect : " The great Onontio, whom 
you all know, has come back again. He does not 
blame you for what you have done ; for he looks 
upon you as foolish children, and blames only the 
English, who are the cause of your folly, and have 
made you forget your obedience to a father who 
has always loved and never deceived you. He 
will permit me, Ourehaou^, to return to you as 
soon as you will come to ask for me, not as you 
have spoken of late, but like children speaking to 
a father."' Frontenac hoped that they w^ould 
send an embassy to reclaim their chief, and thus 
give him an opportunity to use his personal influ- 
ence over them. With tiie three released captives, 
he sent an Iroquois convert named Gut Nose with 
a wampum belt to announce his return. 

When the deputation arrived at Onondaga 
and made known their errand, the Iroquois 

1 Ourehaoa^ wu not one d the neutrals entnpped at Fort Frontenao, 
but was seized About the Mine time by the troopi on their wny op the 

St. Lawrence. 

* Frontenac au Minittre, 30 Avril, 169(K 
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magnates, Avitli their usual deliberation, deferred 
answering till a general council of the confeder- 
acy should have time to assemble; and, mean- 
while, thej sent messengers to aak the mayor 
of Albany, and others of their Dutch and English 
friends, to come to the meeting. They did not 
comply, merely sending the government inter- 
preter, with a few Mohawk Indians, to represent 
their interests. On the other hand, the Jesuit 
Mflety who had been captured a few months before, 
adopted, and made an Oneida chief, used every 
effort to second the designs of Frontenac. The 
authorities of Albany tried in vain to induce the 
Iroquois to place him in their hands. They under- 
stood their interests too well, and held fast to the 
Jesuit.' • 

The grand council took place at Onondaga on 
the twenty-second of Januaiy. Eighty chiefs and 
sachems, seated gravely on mats around the coun- 
cil hre, smoked their pipes in silence for a while ; 
tin at length an Onondaga orator rose, and an- 
nounced that Frontenac, the old Onondo, had 
returned with Ourehaou^ and twelve more of their 
captive frieuds, that he meant to rekindle the 
council fire at Fori Frontenac, and that he invited 
them to meet him there.^ 

1 M ilet was taken in 1689, not, a$ lias been supposed, in 1690. Lettrt 
du Phre Mitett 1691, printed hj She*. 

^ Frontenac declares that he sent no tnch iDeiMge,and intimAtet 
that Cut Nose hail been tampered with by persons over-anxious to con- 
ciliate the Iroquois, and wlio had even gone so far as to send them 
messages on their own account These persons were Laroberville, 
FnnfcHa Hertel, and one of the Le Mojnes. Frontenac wat rery angry 
at this interference, to which he aicrlbei the mott mlachieToaa conae- 
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" IIOj ho, ho," returaed the eighty senators, from 
the bottom of their throats. It was the unfailing 
Iroquois response to a speech. Then Cut Nose, 
the governor's messenger, addressed the council : 
" I advise you to meet Onontio as he desires. 
Do so, if you wish to hve." lie presented a wam- 
pum belt to confirm his words, and the conclave 
again returned the same guttural ejaculation. 

" Ourehaou^ sends you this," continued Cut Nose, 
presenting another belt of wampum : " by it he ad- 
vises you to listen to Onontio, if you wish to live." 

When the messenger from Canada had ceased, 
the messenger from Albany, a Mohaw^k Indian, rose 
and repeated word for word a speech confided to 
him by the mayor of that town, urging the Iro- 
quois to close their ears against the invitations of 
Onontio. 

Next rose one Cannehoot, a sachem of the Sene- 
cas, charged with matters of grave import ; for 
they involved no less than the revival of that 
scheme, so perilous to the French, of the union of 
the tribes of the Great Lakes in a triple alliance 
with the Iroquois and the English. These lake 
tribes, disgusted with the French, w^ho, under 
Denonville, had left them to the mercy of the Iro- 
quois, had been impelled, both by their fears and 
their interests, to make new advances to the con- 
federacy, and had first addressed themselves to 
the Senecas, whom they had most cause to dread. 
They had given up some of the Iroquois prisoners 

quences. Cut Nose, or Ncz Coup<f, is called Adnrahta by Colden, and 
Gagniegatou, or Red Bird, by some French writers. 
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in their hands, and promised soon to give up the 
rest. A treaty had been made ; and it was this 
event which the Seneca sachem now announced to 
the council. Having told the story to his assem- 
bled colleagues^ he exhibited and explained the 
wampum belts and other tokens brought by the 
envoys from the lakes, who represented nine dis- 
tinct tribes or bands from the region of Michilli- 
mackiuac. By these tokens, the nine tribes 
declared that they came to learn wisdom of the 
Iroquois and the English; to wash off the war- 
paint, throw down the tomahawk, smoke the pipe 
of peace, and unite with them as one body. " On- 
ontio is drunk," such was the interpretation of 
the fourth wampum belt \ " but we, the tribes o£ 
Michillimackinac, wash our hands of all his actions. 
Neither we nor you must defile ourselves by 
listening to him.*' When the Seneca sachem had 
ended, and when the ejficulations that echoed his 
words had ceased, the belts were hung up before 
all the assembly, then taken down again, and dis- 
tributed among the sachems of the five Iroquois 
tribes, excepting one, which was given to the mes- 
sengers from Albany. Thus was concluded the 
triple aUiance, which to Canada meant no less than 
ruin. 

" Brethren," said an Onondaga sachem, " we 
must hold fast to our brother Quider {Peter Sckuy' 
UTj mayor of Albany), and look on Qnontio as 

our enemy, for he is a cheat." 

Then they invited the interpreter from Albany 
to address the council, which he did, advising them 
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not to listen to the envoys from Canada. When he 
had ended, they spent some time in consultation 
among themselves^ and at length agreed on the 
foUowing message, addressed to Corlaer, or New 
York| and to Kinahon, the Fish, by which they 
meant New England, the authorities of which had 
sent them the image of a fish as a token of 
alliance : ' — 

" Brethren, our council fire burns at Albany. 
We will not go to meet Onontio at Fort Frontenac. 
We will hold fast to the old chain of peace with 
Corlaer, and we will fight with Onontio. Brethren, 
we aie glad to hear from you that you are pre- 
paring to make war on Canada, but tell us no 
lies. 

« Brother Kinshon, we hear that you mean to 
send soldiers against the Indians to the eastward ; 
but we advise you, now that we are all united 

against the French, to fall upon them at once. 
Strike at the root : when the trunk is cut do¥m, 
all the branches fall with it. 

Courage, Corlaer 1 courage, Kinshon ! Go to 
Quebec in the spring ; take it, and you will have 
your feet on the nedks of the French and all their 
friends." 

Then they consulted together again, and agreed 
on the foUowing answer to Ourehaou^ and Fron- 
tenac: — 

Ourehaou^, the whole council is glad to hear 

that you have come back. 

1 The wooden iuftge of a codfish itill hangs in the State Houm it 
BottoD, the amUein of a coloiiy which tired cIMy hj (he fltheiiei. 
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" Onontio, you have told us that jou have come 
back again, and brought with jou thirteen of our 
people who were carried prisoners to France. We 

are glad of it. You wish to spoak witli us at Cata- 
raqui {Fort Frontenac), Don t you know that 
your council fire there is put out ? It is quenched 
in blood. You must first send home the prison- 
ers. When our brother Ourehaou^ is returned to 
us, then we will talk with you of peace. You must 
send him and the others home this very winter. 
We now let you know tliat we have made peace 
with the tribes of Michillimackinac. You are not 
to think, because we return you an answer, that 
we have laid down the tomahawk. Our warriors 
will continue the war till you send our country- 
men back to us." * 

The messengers from Canada returned with this 
reply. Unsatisfactory as it was, such a quantity 
of wampum was sent with it as showed plainly the 
importance attached by the Iroquois to the mat- 
ters in question. Encouraged by a recent success 
against the English, and still possessed with an over- 
weening confidence in his own influence over the 
confederates, Frontenac resolved that Ourehaou^ 
should send them another message. The chief, 
whose devotion to the count never wavered, ac- 

* Tlie nfM onnt of tliis counril is >:ivcn, with condensation and the 
omission <»f jiurts not esi'Liitial, from Colikn (105-111', ed. 1747). It will 
•erve as an example ot tlie Iroquois method of conducting political bu«ii- 
aeM, the habitual regularity uid decomm of which hat drawn from 
several contemporaiy Flrench writers the remark tliat in Kuch matters 
the five tribes were savages only in name. The reply to Frrmffn.ic is 
also given hy Monseignat [N. Y. C<>i. I'nrs , IX. 465), and, after hini, by 
La I'oihcrie. Compare Clcrcq, £taUisscmaU de la Foi/, XL 40ii. 
Ouduontf it tlw Tawerahet of Golden. 
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cordingly despatched four envoys, with a load of 
wampum beUs, expressing his astonishment that 
his countrymen had not seen fit to send a deputa- 
tion of chiefs to receive him from the hands of On- 
ontio, and calling upon them to do so without delay, 
lest he should think that they had forgotten him. 
Along with the messengers, FruiUeiiac ventured to 
send the Chevalier d'Aux, a half-pay ofhcer, with 
orders to observe the disposition of the Iroquois, 
and impress them in private talk with a sense of 
the count's power, of lus good-wDl to them, and 
of the wisdom of coming to terms with him, lest, 
like an angry father, he should be forced at last 
to use the rod. The chevalier's reception was a 
warm one. They burned two of his attendants, 
forced him to run the gauntlet, and, after a vigorous 
thrashing, sent hum prisoner to Albany. The last 
failure was worse than the first. The count's name 
was great among the lro(^uois, but he had trusted 
its power too far.* 

The worst of news had come from Michillimack- 
inac. La Durantaye, the commander of the post, 
and Carheil, the Jesuit, had sent a messenger to 
Montreal in the depth of winter to say that the 
tribes around tliem were on the point of revolt. 
Carheil wrote that they threatened openly to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Iroquois and the 
English ; that they declared that the protection of 
Onontio was an illusion and a snare ; that they 

1 Mf<isa(]e of Ourehaoii/,\n N. Y. CfJ. Dors.,\H. 735; his(iiirlii)n» to 
Chevalier d'£au, Ibid.f I'dii ; t'fievaiier d'Aux au AJinislre, 16 Moi, 169it. 

The ebeTftUer't name it also written tTO* He binwelf wrote it «• in the 
tost 
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once mistook the French for warriors, but saw now 
that they were no match for the Iroquois, whom 

they had tamely allowed to butcher them at Mon- 
treal, without even daring to defend themselves; 
that when the French invaded the Senecas they 
did nothing but cut down com and break canoes, 
and since that time they had done nothing but beg 
peace for themselves, forgetful of their allies, whom 
they expected to bear the brunt of the war, and 
then left to their late; that they had surren- 
dered through cowardice the prisoners they had 
caught by treachery, and this, too, at a time when 
the Iroquois were burning French captives in all 
their towns; and, finally, that, as the French 
would not or could not make peace for them, they 
would make peace for themselves. " These," pur^ 
sued Carheil, are the reasons they give us to 
prove the necessity of their late embassy to the 
Senecas ; and by this one can see that our Indians 
are a great deal more clear-sighted than they are 
thought to be, and that it is hard to conceal from 
their penetration any thing that can help or harm 
their interests. What is certain is that^ if the Iro- 
quois are not stopped, they will not fail to come and 
make themselves masters here." * 

Charlevoix thhiks that Frontenac was not dis- 
pleased at this bitter arraignment of his prede- 
cessor's administration. At the same time, his 
portion waa yeiy embarrassing. He had no men 

1 CarMl k Frmtmae, 1600. Fkontenae did not raceive this letter till 

September, and acted on the informatiun previously sent him. Gbuto" 
Toiz'e Teraion of the letter doea not oonform witb the originaL 
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to spare ; but such was the necessity of Siiving 
Michillimackinac, and breaking off the treaty with 
the Senocas, that when spring opened he sent 
Captain Louvigny with a hundred and forty-three 
Canadians and six Indians* to reinforce the post 
and replace its commander, La Durantaye. Two 
other officers with an additional force were ordered 
to accompany him through the most dangerous 
part of the journey. With them went Nicolas 
Perroty bearing a message from the count to his 
rebellious children of Michillimackinac. The fol* 
lowing was the pith o£ this characteristic docu- 
ment : — 

" I am astonished to learn that you have for- 
gotten the protection that I always gave you. Do 
you think that I am no longer alive ; or that I 
have a mind to stand idle, like those who have been 

here in my place? Or do you tiiink that, if eight 
or ten hairs have been torn froui niy children's 
heads when I was absent, I cannot put ten hand* 
f uls of hair in the place of every one that was 
pulled out? You know that before I protected 
you the ravenous Iroquois dog was biting every- 
body. I tamed him and tied him up; but, when 
he no longer saw me, he behaved worse than ever. 
If he persists, he shall fee] my power. The Eng- 
lish have tried to win him by flatteries, but I will 
kill all who encourage him. The English have 
deceived and devoured their children, but I am a 
good father who loves you. I loved the Iroquois 
once, because they obeyed me. When 1 knew that 
they had been treacherously captured and carried 
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to France, I set them free ; and, when I restore 

them to their country, it will not be through fear, 
but through pity, for I hate treachery. I am 
strong enough to kill the English, destroy the Iro- 
quois, and whip you, if you fail in your duty to me. 
The Iroquois have killed and captured jou in time 
of peace. Do to them as they have done to you, 
do to the English as they would like to do to you, 
but hold fast to your true father, who will never 
abandon you. Will you let the Englibk brandy 
that has killed you in your wigwams lure you into 
the kettles of the Iroquois ? Is not mine better, 
which has never killed you, but always made you 
strong ? " ' 

Charged with this haughty missive, Perrot set 
out for Michillimackiuac along with Louviguy and 
his men. On their way up the Ottawa, they met 
a large band of Iroquois hunters, whom they routed 
with heavy loss. Nothing could have been more 
auspicious for Perrot's errand. When towjirds mid- 
summer they reached their destination, they ranged 
their canoes in a triumphal procession, placed in 
the foremost an Iroquois captured in the fight, 
forced him to dance and slug, hung out the ^ir- 
de-Usj shouted Vive le Rot, whooped, yelled, and 
fired their guns. As they neared the village of the 
Ottawas, all the naked population ran down to the 
shore, leaping, yelping, and hring, in return. Lou- 
vigny and his men passed on, and landed at the 

1 Parak (die M, de FrontaMc) qm dgitSlndUeh FOutamud$ pour fa ^ 
wader «U F Alliance qu'il veut /aire avfc I'Jrw^iiois el /'^Injp/oM. The met* 
m§9 it kmg. Onl/ the principal pouts are gtren abore. 
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neighboring village of the French settlers, who, 
drawn up in battle array on the shore, added more 
yells and firing to the general uproar ; though, amid 
this joyous fusillade of harmless gunpowder, they 

all kept their bullets ready for instant use, for they 
distrusted the savage midtitude. The story of the 
late victory, however, confirmed as it was by an 
imposing display of scalps, produced an effect which 
averted the danger of an immediate outbreak. 

The fate of the Iroquois prisoner now became 
the point at issue. The French hoped tliat the 
Indians in their excitement could be induced to 
put him to death, and thus break their late treaty 
with his countrymen. Besides the Ottawas, there 
was at Michillimackinac a village of Hurons under 
their crafty chief, the liat. The}' had pretended 
to stand fast for the French, who nevertlieloss be- 
lieved them to be at the bottom of all the mischief. 
They now begged for the prisoner, promising to 
bum him. On the faith of this pledge, he was 
given to them; but they broke their word, and 
kept him alive, in order to curry favor with the 
Iroquois. The Ottawas, intensely jealous of the 
preference shown to the Hurons, declared in their 
anger that the prisoner ought to be killed and 
eaten. This was precisely what the interests of 
the French demanded ; but the Hurons still per- 
sisted in protecting him. Their Jesuit missionary 
now interposed, and told them that, unless they 
"put the Iroquois into the kettle," the French 
would take him from them. After much discussion, 
this argument prevailed. They planted a stake. 
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tied him to it, and began to torture him ; but, as 
he did not show the usual fortitude of his country- 
men, they declared Mm unworthy to die the death 
of a warrior, and accordingly shot him.^ 

Here was a point gained for the French, but the 
danger was not passed. The Ottawas could dis- 
avow the kilHng of the Iroquois ; and, in fact, 
though there was a great division of opinion 
among them, they were preparing at this very time 
to send a secret embassy to the Seneca country to 
ratify the fatal treaty. The French commanders 
called a council of all the tribes. It met at the 
house of the Jesuits. Presents in abundance were 
distributed. The message of Frontenac was rein- 
forced by persuasion and threats ; and the assembly 
was told that the five tribes of the Iroquois were 
like five nests of muskrats in a marsh, which the 
French would drain dry, and then burn with all 
its inhabitants. Perrot took the disaffected chiefs 
aside, and with his usual bold adroitness diverted 
them for the moment from their purpose. The 
projected embassy was stopped, but any day might 
revive it. There was no safety for the French, 

1 " T>e Vhre Missionnaire des FIuronB, pr<fvoyant que cette nfTaire 
Biiroit jH'ut-ctre une suite qui pourruit 5tre prejudifinblt,' aux tioins qu'il 
prenuit de leur instruction, demanda qu'il iui tut permia d'allcr ii leur 
Tillage poar let obllger de troorer quelque moyen qui fnk capable d'ap- 
paiser le resaentiment des Franyois. II leur dit que ceox-ci TOtllotellt 
nb^<»lument que Ton niit I'Iroquols a la chaudihe, et que si on ne le 
fuisoit, on devoit venir le leur enlever." La Potherie, IL 237 (1722). 
By the " result prejudicial to his cares for their instruction " he seems to 
mean their poHlble tramfer from French to Engliah inllaenoet. The 
expression meitre a la chaudiire, though derived from cannibal practloea, 
is ofUTi used figuratively for torturing and killing. The missionary in 
question was either Carheil or another Jesuit^ who must have acted with 
hia lanction. 
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and the ground of Michillimackinac was hollow 
under their feet. Every thing depended on the 
suocess of their anna. A few victories would con- 
firm their wavering allies ; but the breath of an- 
other defeat would blow the fickle crew over to 
the enemy like a drift of dry leaves. 
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While striving to reclaim his allies, Frontenao 
had not forgotten his enemies. It was of the last 

necessity to revive the ditslied Kspirits of tlie Cana- 
dians and the troops ; and action, prompt and bold, 
was the oulj means of doing so. He resolved, 
therefore, to take the offensiye, not against the 
Iroquois, who seemed invulnerable as ghosts, but 
against the English ; and by striking a few sharp 
and rapid blows to teach both friends and foes tliat 
Onontio was still alive. The effect of his return 
had already begun to appear, and the energy and 
fire of the undaunted veteran had shot new life 
into the dejected population. He formed three 
war-parties of picked men, one at Montreal, 
one at Three Rivers, and one at Quebec ; the 
first to strike at Albany, the second at the 
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border setilements of New HampsUre, and the 

third at those of Maine. That of Montreal Wcas 
read}' first. It consisted of two hundred and ten 
men, of whom ninety-six were Indian convert^?, 
chiefly from the two mission villages of Saut St 
Louis and the Mountain of Montreal. They were 
Christian Iroquois whom the priests had persuaded 
to leave tlieir homes and settle in Canada, to the 
great indignation of their heathen countrymen, 
and the great annoyance of the English colonists, 
to whom they were a constant menace.- When 
Denonville attacked the Senecas, they had joined 
him; but of late they had shown reluctance to 
fisrht their heathen kinsmen, with whom tlie French 
even suspected them of collusion. Against the 
English, however, they willingly took up the 
hatchet. The French of the party were for 
the most part eoureitrs de hoU, As the sea is 
the sailor's element, so the forest was theirs. Their 
merits were hardihood and skill in woodcraft ; their 
chief faults were insubordination and lawlessness. 
They had shared the general demoralization that 
followed the inroad of the Iroquois, and under 
Denonville had proved mutinous and unmanage- 
ahle. In the hest times, it was a hard task to com- 
mand them, and one that needed, not hravery 
alone, but tact, address, and experience. Under a 
chief of such a stamp, they were admirable bush- 
fighters, and such were those now chosen to lead 
them. D'Aillebout de Mantet and Le Mo3me de 
Sainte-H^lene, the l)rave son of Charles Le Movne, 

had the chief command, supported by the brothers 

14 
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Le Moyne diberville and Le Moyne de Bienville^ 
with Repentigny de Montesson, Le Ber du Chesne, 
and others of tlie sturdy Canadian iiohlesse, nerved 
by adventure and trained in Indian warfare.* 

It was the depth of winter when they began 
their march, striding on snow-shoes over the vast 
white field of the frozen St. Lawrence, each with 
the Iiood of his blanket coat drawn over his head, 
a gun in his mittened hand, a knife, a hatchet, a 
tobacco pouch, and a bullet pouch at his belt, a 
pack on his shoulders, and his inseparable pipe 
hiuig at his neck in a leather case. They dragged 
their blankets and provisions over the snow on 
Indian slcdjres. Crossiiig the forest to Chanibly, 
they advanced four or five days up the frozen 
Bichelieu and the frozen Lake Champlain, and then 
stopped to hold a council. Frontenac had left the 
precise point of attack at the discretion of the 
leaders, and thus far the men had been ignorant of 
their destination. The Indians deuianded to know 
it. Mantet and Saiute-Helene replied that they 
were going to Albany. The LicUans demurred. 
'^How long is it/' asked one of them, since the 
French grew so holdT" The commanders an- 
swered that, to regain the honor of whicli their 
late misfortunes had robbed them, the French 
would take Albany or die in the attempt. The 

1 Rdathn de ManteigMt, 168MX>. There ii a truwletion of this 

Taliiable paper in N. Y» Col. Don., IX. 462. The party, acconling to 
three of their number, consi-tttHl at first of I'iO Frr nc-h ami 110 Christinn 
Indians, but vim reduceil by sickness aiut (iiHt-rtion to 250 in all. Ax- 
umination of three French ftrieotura taken by y* Maqmt (Mohawkx), and 
brought to SHnmeladg, who were examined bjf Peter StAuj^, Mogor ^ AU 
bany, Damine Gedanidue DeUiui, and mum i^gi QmidA thai went Jhm 
Aibamg a forpem. 
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Indians listened Bullenlj ; the decision wa5« post- 
poned, and the party moved forward again. When 
after eight days they reached the Hudson, and 

found the plnce where two paths diverged, the one 
for Albany and the other for Schenectady, they all 
without farther words took the latter. Indeed, to 
attempt Albany would have been an act of despera- 
tion. The march was horrible. There was a par- 
tial thaw, and they waded knee-deep through the 
half melted snow, and the minified ice, mud. and 
water of the Ldooiny swamps. So painful and so 
slow vi'ds their progress, that it was nine days more 
before they reached a point two leagues from 
Schenectady. The weather had changed agiun, 
and a cold, gusty snow-storm pelted them. It was 
one of those davs when the trees stand white as 
spectres in the sheltered hollows of the forest, and 
bare and gray on the wind-swept ridges. The 
men were half dead with cold, fatigue, and 
hunger. It was four in the afternoon of the eighth 
of February. The scouts found an Indian hut, and 
in it were four Iroquois squaws, whom they cap- 
tured. There wa<s a fire in the wigwam ; and the 
shivering Canadians crowded about it, stamping 
their chilled feet and warming their benumbed 
hands over the hlaze. The Christian chief of the 
Saut St. Louis, known as Le Grand Agni^, or the 
Great Mohawk, by the French, and by the Dutch 
called Kryn, harangued his followers, and exhorted 
them to wash out their wrongs in blood. Then 
they all advanced again, and about dark reached 
the river Mohawk, a little above the village* A 
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Cana<lian named Gigni^rcs, who had gone with 
nine Indians to reconnoitre, now returned to say 
that he had been within sight of Schenectady, and 
had seen nobody. Their purpose had been to 
postpone the attack till two o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; but the situation was intolera))le, and the 
limit of human endurance was reached. They 
could not make fires, and they must move on or 
perish. Guided by the frightened squaws, they 
crossed the Mohawk on the ice, toiling througli 
the drifts amid the whirling snow that swept flown 
the valley of the darkened stream, till al)Out eleven 
o'clock they descried throu<rh the storm the snow- 
beplastered palisades of the devoted village. Such 
was their plight that some of them afterwards 
declared that they would all have surrendered if 
an enemy had appeared to summon tliein.* 

Schenectady was the farthest outpost of the col- 
ony of New York. Westward lay the Mohawk 
forests ; and Orange, or Albany, was fifteen miles or 
more towards the south-east. The village was oblong 
in form, and enclosed by a palisade which had two 
gates, one towards Ali)any and tlie other towards 
the Mohawks. Tiiere was a blockhouse near the 
eastern gate, occupied by eight or nine Connecticut 
militia men under Lieutenant Talmage. There were 
also about thirty friendly Mohawks in the place, on 
a visit. The inhabitants, who were all Dutch, were 
in a state of discord and confusion. The revolu- 
tion in England had produced a revolution in New 
York. The demagogue Jacob Leisler had got pos- 

1 Golden, 114 (ed. 1747). 
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session of Fort William, and was endeavoring to 
master the whole colony. Albany was in the hands 
of the anti-Leisler or conservative party, repre- 
sented by a convention of which Peter Schuyler 
was the chief. The Dutch of Schenectady for the 
most part favored Leisler, whose emissaries had 
been ])usily at work aniontj: them ; hut their chief 
magisti'ate, John Sander Glen, a man of courage 
and worthy stood fast for the Albany convention, 
and in consequence the villagers had threatened to 
kill him. Talmage and his Connecticut militia were 
under orders from Albany ; and therefore, like 
Glen, they were under the popular ban. In vain 
the magistrate and the otlicer entreated the people 
to stand on their guard. They turned the advice 
to ridicule, laughed at the idea of danger, left both 
their gates wide open, and placed there, it is said, 
two snow images as mock sentinels. A French 
account declares that the village contained eighty 
houses, which is certainly an exaggeration. There 
had been some festivity during the evening, but it 
was now over ; and the primitive villagers, fathers, 
mothers, children, and infants, lay buried in un- 
conscious sleep. They were simple peasuits and 
rude woodsmen, but with human a^ections and 
capable of human woe. 

The French and Indians stood before the open 
gate, with its blind and dumb warder, the mock 
sentinel of snow. Iberville went with a detach- 
ment to find the Albany gate, and bar it against 
the escape of fugitives; but he missed it in the 
gloom, and hastened back. The assailants were 
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now formed into two bands, Sainte-Hfl^ne leading 
the one and Mantet the other. They passed 
through the gate togetlier in dead silence : one 
turned to the right and the other to the left, and 
they filed around the village between the palisades 
and the houses till the two leaders met at the 
farther end. Thus the })lace was completely sur- 
rounded. The signal was then given: they all 
screeched the war-whoop together, burst in the 
doors with hatchets, and fell to their work. 
Housed by the infernal din, the villagers leaped 
from their beds. For some it was but a momentary 
nightmare of fright and horror, ended by the blow 
of the tomahawk. Others were less fortunate. 
Neither women nor children were spared. "No 
pen can write, and no tongue express," wrote 
Schuyler, " the cruelties that were committed." ' 
There was little resistance, except at the block- 
house, where Talmage and his men made a stub- 
born fight ; but the doors were at length forced 
open, the defenders killed or taken, and the Iniiid- 
ing set on fire. Adam V'roonuui, one of the 
villagers, saw his wife shot and his child brained 
against the door-post; but he fought so desper- 
ately that the assailants promised him his life. 
Orders had been given to spare Peter Tassemaker, 
the domine or minister, from whom it was thought 
that valuable information might be obtained ; but 

^ "The women bigg with Childe rip'd upland the Children alive 
flirowoe into the flames, and th«ir heada dashed to pieoet againat the 

Doors and Windowt." Schuyler to the Councif of Connecticut, 16 Fel., Ifi^K). 

Similar atatementa are made by Leialer See Doc UuL N, Y., L 307, 
SIO. 
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he was hacked to pieces, and his house burned. 
Some, more agile or more fortunate than the rest, 
escaped at the eastern gate, and fled through 
the storm to seek shelter at Albany or at houses 
along the way. Sixty persons were killed out^ 
right, of whom thirty-eight were men and boys, 
ten were women, and twelve were children.* 
The number captured appears to have been be- 
tween eighty and ninety. The thirty Mohawks 
in the town were treated with studied kindness • 
by the victors^ who declared that they had no 
quarrel with them, but only with the Dutch 
and English. 

The massacre and pilla«j;e continued two liours; • 
then the prisoners were secured, sentinels posted, 
and the men told to rest and refresh themselves. 
In the morning, a small party crossed the river to 
the house of Glen, which stood on a rising ground 
half a mile distant. It was loopholed and palisaded ; 
and Glen had mustered liis servants and tenants, 
closed his gates, and prepared to defend himself. 
The French told him to fear nothing, for they had 
orders not to hurt a chicken of his ; whereupon, 
after requiring them to lay down their arms, he 
allowed them to (Miter. Tliev ursred liirn to ffo 
with them to the village, jind lie complied ; they on 
their part leaving one of their number as a hostage 
in the hands of his followers. Iberville appeared 
at the gate with the Great Mohawk, and, drawing 
his commission from the breast of his coat, told 

* Lift of If*, Ptople lild <tnd drflroyed hif y* French 0^ Comda and tktrt 

ladiamt at Skumechtad^, in Doc, Uut. N. Y., I. 804. 
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Glen that he was specially charged to pay a debt 

Avhlcli the French owed him. On several occasions, 
he had saved the lives of French prisoners in the 
hands of the Mohawks ; and he, with his family, 
andy above all, his wife, had shown them the 
greatest kmdness. He was now led before the 
crowd of wretched prisoners, and told that not 
only were his own life and property safe, but that 
all his kindred shoidd be spared. Glen stretched 
his privilege to the utmost, till the French Indians, 
disgusted at his multiplied demands for clem- 
ency, observed that everybody seemed to be his 
relation. 

Some of the houses had already been burned. 
Fire was now set to the rest, excepting one, in 
which a French officer lay wounded, another be- 
longing to Glen, and three or four more which he 
begged the victors to spare. At noon Schenectady 
was in ashes. Then the French and liitlians with- 
drew, laden with booty. Thirt\' or forty captured 
horses dragged their sledges; and a troop of 
twenty-seven men and boys were driven prisoners ' 
into the forest. About sixty old men, women, and 
children were left behind, without farther injury, 
in order, it is said, to conciliate the Mohawks in 
the place, who had joined with Glen in begging 
that they might be spared. Of the victors, only 
two had been killed.^ 

^ Many of the authorities un the burning of Schenectadjr will be 
found in tli« Ihamttaarg Hiitory of New York, I. 297-812. One of the 
moct important la a portion of tlie long letter of M. de Monieignat, comp* 
troller geiu ral of the marine in Citnnda, to a lady of rank, said to bn 
Madame de Maintenon. Others are contemporaiy documenta pre> 
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At the outset of the attack, Simon Scberiner- 
hom threw himself on a horse, and galloped 
through the eastern gate. The French shot at 
and wounded him ; hut he escaped, reached AI- 
banv at daybroak, and jjave the alann. The 
soliliers and inhabitants were called to aims, can- 
non were fired to rouse the country, and a party 
of horsemen, followed by some friendly Mohawks, 
set out for Schenectady. The Mohawks had prom- 
ised to carry the news to their three towns on the 
river above ; but, when they reached the ruined 
village, they ^vere so frightened at the scene of 
havoc that they would not go farther. Two days 
passed hefore the alarm reached the Mohawk 
towns. Then troops of warriors came down on 

•erved at Albany including, among others, the liots of killed and cap- 
tured, letters of LeisK-r to the povoriior of Miirvlan«l. tlie governor of 
Massachusetts, the governor of liairlmdoe:*, and the Uishop of Saliebury ; 
of Robert I4vingiton to Sir Edmund Androt and to Captain Nicholton ;^ 
and of Mr. Van Cortlandt to Sir Edmund Androa. One of the bett 
contempor:iry authorities is n lotter of Schuyler and liis colleagues to 
the fjovcrnor and council of Massjii liusetts. lij February, 1G!K), preserved 
in the Masi^achusettii arcltivcK, and printed in the third volume of Mr. 
Wbitmore'i Andrxm Traeti. La Pothcrie, Charlevoix, Colden, Smith, 
and many others, give accounts at second-hand. 

Johannes Sander, or Alexanih r, Glen, was the son of a Scotchman of 
good family. He was ii.-u:illy known as Captain Sander. The French 
wrote the name Cemlre, which became transformed into Condre, and then 
into Cottdrt. In the old fnmilj Bible of the Glent, still preserved at the 
placed named by them Scotia, near Schenectady, is an entry in Dutch 
recording the "murricrs " committed by the French, and the exenii>tion 
Bccorfh'd to Alexander ( ih'n on account of service^i rendered by him and 
bis famdy to French prisoners. See Pioctediuys uj y. }'. JJist. »S'oc., 
1846. 118. 

The French called Schenectady Corlaer or Corlar, from Van Curler, 
its f(Mi!i'ler. Its treatment at their hands wa* ill deserved, as its inhab- 
itants, and notably Van Curler himself, had from the earliest times been 
the protectors of French captives among the Mohawks. Leisler sajs 
that only one-sixth of tlie Inliabitante escaped imhiirt. 
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snow-shoes, equipped with tomahawk and gun, 

to chase the retiring French. Fifty young men 
from Albany joined them ; and they followed the 
trail of the eueiny, who, with the help of their 
horses, made such speed over the ice of (jake 
Champlain that it seemed impossible to overtake 
them. They thought the pursuit abandoned ; and, 
liavinir killed and eaten most of tlieir horses, and 
beinii: spent with fatigue, they moved more slowly 
as they neared home, when a band of Mohawks, 
who had followed stanchly on their track, fell upon 
a party of stragglers, and killed or captured fifteen 
or more, almost within sight of Montreal. 

Three of these prisoners, exaiiiincMl })y Schuyler, 
declared that Froutenac was preparing for a grand 
attack on Albany in the spring. In the political 
confusion of the time, the place was not in 
fighting condition ; and Schuyler appealed for 
help to the anthorities of Massachusetts. " Dear 
neiirhbours and friends, we must aeipiaint you that 
nevir poor People in the wo rid was in a worse Con- 
dition than we are at Present, no Govemour nor 
Command, no money to forward any expedition, 
and scarce Men enough to maintain the Citty. 
We have here plainly hiid the ease before you, 
and doubt not but vou will so much take it to 
heart, and make all Readinesse in the Spring to 
invade Canida by water." ^ The Mohawks were 
of the same mind. Their elders came down to 
Albany to condole with their Dutch and English 

^ SdiuffteTf Weittrll, and Van Rensselaer to tkt Governor mi ComeU 
UottadModtU, 16 Feb,, 1690, in Andrm TraeU, UL 114. 
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friends on tlie late disaster. We are come/' 
said their orator, " with tears in our eyes, to 
lament the murders committed at Schenectady 
hj the perfidious French. Onontio comes to our 
country to speak of peace, but war is at his heart, 
lie has broken into our liouse at both ends, once 
among the Seneciis and once here ; but we hope 
to be revenged. Brethren, our covenant with 
you is a silver chain that cannot rust or break. We 
are of the race of the bear ; and the bear does not 
yield, so long as there is a drop of blood in his 
body. Let us all be bears We will go together 
with an army to ruin the country of the French. 
Therefore, send in all haste to New England. 
Let them be ready with ships and great guns to 
attack by water, while we attack by land."^ 
Schuyler did not trust his red allies, who, however, 
seem on this occasion to have meant what they 
said. He lost no time in sending commissioners to 
urge the several governments of ^ew England to 
a combined attack on the French. 

New England needed no prompting to take up • 
arms ; for she presently learned to her cost that, 
though feeble and prostrate, Canada could sting. 
The war-party which attacked Schenectady was, as 
we have seen, but one of three which Frontenao 
had sent against the English borders. The second, 
aimed at New Hampshire, left Three Kivers on the 
twenty-eighth of January, commanded by jFran(^ois 

1 Propositioux made btf the Stidifma of tj* Mtitjuosf. { }fohfitvl ) Cantfes to 
jf? Mtti/or, Aldtrme.n, and CvuuHoiiality of tf. Cilty of Albany, y*. 2b day of 

JUinary, \m»iu Doc But, N, r.,U.lM-160i 
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Hertel. It consisted of twenty-four Frenclimen, 
twenty Abeuakis of the kSokoki band, and five 
Algonquins. After three months of excessive hard- 
ship in the vast and rugged wilderness that inter- 
vened, they approached the little settlement of 
Salmon Falls on the stream which separates New 
Ilanip-shire from Maine ; and here for a moment 
we leave them, to observe the state of this unhappy 
frontier. 

It was twelve years and more since the great 
Indian outbreak, called King l^ilip's War, had 

carried havoc through all the borders of New Eng- 
land. After months of stubborn lighting, the fire 
was quenched in Massachusetts, Plymouth, and 
Connecticut; but in New Hampshire and Maine it 
continued to bum fiercely till the treaty of Casoo, 
in 1678. The principal Indians of this region were 
the tribes known collectively as the Abenakis. 
The French had established relations with them 
through the missionaries ; and now, seizing the op 
portunity, they persuaded many of these distressed 
* and exasperated savages to leave the neighborhood 
of the English, migrate to Canada, and settle first 
at Siller}' near Quebec and then at the falls of the 
Chaudiere. Here the two Jesuits, Jacques and 
Vincent Bigot, prime agents in theur removal, took 
them in charge; and the missions of St. Francis 
became villf^s of Abenaki Christians, like the 

village of Iroquois Christians at Saut St. Louis. 
In botli cases, the emigrants were sheltered under 
the wing of Canada; and they and their tomahawks 
were always at her service. The two Bigots spared 
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no pains to induce more of the Abenakis to join 
these mission colonies. They were in good measure 
successful, though the great body of the tribe still 
clung to their ancient homes on the Saco, the Ken- 
nebec, and the Penobscot.' 

There were ten vears of critical and dubious 
peace along the English border, and then the war 
broke out again. The occasion of this new up- 
rising is not veij clear, and it is hardly worth 
while to look for it. Between the harsh and reck- 
less borderer on the one side, and tlie fierce savage 
on the other, a sinirle spark mifjht at anv moment 
set the frontier in a blaze. The English, however, 
believed firmly that their French rivals had a hand 
in the new outbreak ; and, in fact, the Abenakis told 
some of their English captives that Saint-Castin, a 
French adventurer on the Penobscot, gave every 
Indian who would go to the war a pound of gun- 
powder, two pounds of lead, and a supply of to- 
bacco.' The trading house of Saint-Castin, which 
stood on ground claimed by England, had lately 
been ])hintkTed ]>v Sir Edmund Andros. and some 
of the Enu-lish had foretold tliat an Indian war 
would be the consequence ; but none of them seem 
at this time to have suspected that the governor of 
Canada and his Jesuit friends had any part in their 
woes. Yet there is proof that this was the case ; 

1 The Abenaki migration to Canada began as early ai the antumn 
of 1675 {RdtAiom, 1676-77). On the niMion of St. Franeii on the Chan- 
diire. see Bi^mt, Relation, 1684; Jhid., 1686. It i#M afterwarda removed 

to the river St. Francis. 

a Hutchinson, Hist. Mass., I. 820. Compare N. Y. Col. Docs., IV. 282, 
476. 
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for Deiioiiville liim.self wrote to the minister at 
Versailles that the successes of the Aboiiakis on 
this occasion were due to the good understanding 
which he had with them/' hy means of the two 
brothers Bigot and other JesuiteA 

Whatever were the infhionoes that kindlefl and 
maintained the war, it spread dismay and havoc 
through the English settlements. Andros at first 
made light of it, and complained of the authorities 
of Boston, because in his absence they had sent 
troops to protect the settlers ; but he soon changed 
liis mind, jind in the winter went himself to the 
scene of action with sevun hundred men. Not an 
Indian did he find. They had all withdrawn into 

1 "En partant de Canada, j'sj la{ss<^ nne tr^s g^Mi^o <Utpo»<tion k 
attlrer ru Christinniiimo la plus grnndc partie dcs snnvapefi Ahcnakis 
qui abitfut let bois du voisinnge de liantnn. l^)ur cela il faut le« attirer 
k la mittioB noavellement ^tablie piis Quebec sous le nom de S. Fran* 
foto de Sale. Je I'ai vue eii pea de temps ao nombre de six cents Ames 
venues du voisinaKe de Baston. Je Tay lai8s^> en estat d'angmenter 
l»eaucoiip olio t'?t protcgftfe ; j'y ai fait qiu-lque dopcrme qui n't'<t pas 
inutile. La bonne intrlligeHtx que j'ai eue avec reg tnnmg^a par let soins de$ 
jAnttet, et twrtont dfi deux pirtt Bitfot fiintt a Jiitt U $ucckt de toutn let at' 
tnqwi oaf /kitn nir Ini Ani^oi$ cet «bI4^ anx quels ils ont enlevtf 16 
fmts, outre celny de Pemcuit ( Pemaqnld) ou 11 y avoit 20 pibces de 
)n I t leur ont tutf plus de 200 iiomiues." tknmviUe au MinitUtt 
Jm, , Kiyo. 

It is to be obsenred that this Indian outbreak began in the summer of 
168H, wlien there was peace between France and England. News of the 

dociaration of war did not leacli Canada till July, 1680. (BelmoiiL) 
lln\('r an<I other plaees were attacked in June of the same year. 

i'iie intendantClianipigny says that most uf the Indians who attacked 
fhe English were from the mission villages near Quebec. Ckampignif am 
Minintre, 16 iVov., 1680. He seys also that he supplied them with gun- 
powder for the war. 

The " flirts " taken hy the Indians on the Kennehec at this time were 
nothing but houses protected by palisades. They were taken hy treach- 
ery and surprise. IiMrs dm Pkrw Hwy, 1999. Thury sa> s that lit 
men, women, and childrm were killed. 
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the deptlis of the frozen forest. Andros did what 
he could, and left more than five hundred men in 
garrison on the Kennebec and the Saco, at Casco 
Bay, Pemaquirl, and various other exposed points. 
He then returned to Boston, wliero surprising 
events awaited him. Pearly in April, news came 
that the Prince of Orange had landed in Enghmd. 
There was great excitement. The people of the 
town rose against Andres, whom they detested as 
the agent of the despotic policy of James II. They 

captured his two forts with their garrisons of 
regulars, seized his frigate in the harbor, placed 
him and his chief adherents in custody, elected a 
council of safety, and set at its head- their former 
governor, Bradstreet, an old man of eighty-seven. 
The change was disastrous to the eastern frontier. 
Of the garrisons left for its protection tlie winter 
before, some were partially withdrawn by the new 
council ; while others, at the first news of the revolu- 
tion, mutinied, seized their officers, and returned 
home.^ These garrisons were withdrawn or reduced, 

* Andros, Armunt of Forcfs in }/aine, in 3 Muss. Hist. C'"//.. I. 85. 
Corapnre Amiros Tracts, I. 177; Ibid., II 181, 11)3, 207,213, 217; Jbtd., 
UL 282 ; Report of Androt hi JV. Y. CaL Doet^ III. 7*22. The order for 
the reduction of ^e iiarrieoni and the retnm of the eiupected ofllcers 
was paned at the fir.-t f«t -sion uf tlio council of safoty, 1*0 April. The 
a(rcnt)« of Mas(»a('hu-<i tf>i ;it Loinlon onfU-avort'd to justify it. See Andros 
Tracts, III. 34. Tlie only rc(;ulnr troops in New Knghind were two com- 
panies brought by Aodroe. Moet of tbem were kept at Bofton, though 
a l^w men and ofllcert were tent to the eastern garrison. These regulare 
were regarded with great jenlosisy , nnd (h tionint'd as "a crew that began 
to teach New England to Drab, Drink, Bia8phenie» Curse, and Damm." 
Ibid., II. 50. 

In their hatred of Andros, many of the people of New England held 
the groundless and foolish belief that he was in secret collusion with the 
French and Indians. Their most dangerons domestic enemies were soRM 
of their own traders, who corertly sold arms and ammuniUon to th« 
Indians. 
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partly perhaps because the hated governor had 
established them, partly through distrust of his 

officer?, some of wlioiu were taken from the reg- 
uLirs. and partly because the men were wjuited at 
Boston. The order of withdrawal cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It was a part of the bungling 
inefficiency which marked the military management 
of the New England governments from the close of 
Philip's war to the peace of Utrecht. 

When spring opened, the Indians turned with 
redoubled fnrv against the defenceless frontier, 
seized the abandoned stockades, and butchered the 
helpleas settlers. Now occurred the memorable 
cataFttrophe at Cocheco, or Dover. Two squaws 
came at eveniiiu: and be<^*^ed lodging in the pali- 
saded house of Major Waldion. At night, when 
all was still, they opened the gates and let in their 
savage countrymen. Waldron was eighty years 
old. He leaped from his bed, seized his sword, 
and drove back the assailants through two rooms ; 
but, as he turned to snatch his pistols, they stunned 
him by the blow of a hatchet, hound him in an 
arm-chair, and placed him on a table, where after 
torturing him they killed him with his own sword. 

The crowning event of the war was the capture 
of Pemaqnid, a stockade work, mounted witli seven 
or eight cannon. Andros had placed in it a garri- 
son of a hundred and fifty-six men, under an officer 
devoted to him. Most of them had been with- 
drawn by the council of safety; and the entire 
force of the defenders consisted of Lieutenant James 
Weems and thirty soldiers, nearly half of whom 
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appear to have been absent at tbe time of the 

attack.' The Indian assailants were al)out a iiuu- 
drefl in nuiiibor, all Christian converts from mission 
villages. By a sudden rush, they got possession 
of a number of houses behind the fort^ occupied 
only by women and children, the men being at 
their work.' Some ensconced themselves in the 
cellars, and others behind a rock on the seashore, 
whence they kept up a close and galling fire. On 
the next day, Wcems surrendered, under a promise 
of life, and, aa the £nglish say, of hberty to him- 
self and all his followers. The fourteen men who 
had survived the fire, along with a number of women 
and children, issued from the gate, upon whieli some 
were butchered on the spot, and the rest, except- 
ing Weems and a few others, were made prisoners. 
In other respects, the behavior of the victors is 
said to have been creditable. They tortured no- 
bodv, and their chiefs broke the rum barrels in the 
fort, to prevent disorder. Father Thury, a priest 
of the seminary of Quebec, was present at the 
attack ; and the assailants were a part of his Abe* 
naki flock. Religion was one of the impelling forces 
of the war. In the eyes of the Indian converts, it 

* Aivlros in ?, }f(iss. Hist. CuH., I. 85. Tlie oripinal pommnnding 
officer, Jiroc klioU'8, wag reputed a *' papist." Hence liis removal. An- 
drxm TractM, III, 35. Andros says that bat eighteen men were left in tbe 
fort A list of them in the arubives of MMsachuaelti, certified by 
Weem$ himself, shows that there were tliirty. Pouht is thrown on tliis 
certiflrate l>y tlie fact that tlie object of it was to obtain a «jnint of 
money iu return for aiivanccs of pay umde by Weems to iiis soldiers. 
Weeme waea regular officer. A number of letters from him, showing 
hie condition before the attack, will be found in Jobneton. Biitorg tf 

Bristol, Brrmrn, and Pemaqttid. 

* CapUoitjf of John Gjfla* Gylet wae one of the inhabitants. 

16 
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wan a crusade against the enemies of God. They 
made their vows to the Virgin before the light ; 
and the squaws, in their distant villages on the 
Penobscot, told unceasing beads, and ofEered un- 
ceasing prayers for victory.* 

The war now ran like wildfire through the 
settlements of Maine and New Hampshire. Six- 
teen fortified houses, with or without defenders, 
are said to have fallen into the hands of the enemy ; 
and the extensive district then called the county 
of Cornwall was turned to desolation. Massachu- 
eetts and Plvniouth sent liastv levies of raw men, ill- 
armed and ill-oihcered, to the scene of action. At 
Casco Bay, they met a large body of Indians, whom 
they routed after a desultory fight of six hours; 
and then, as the approaching winter seemed to 
promise a respite from attack, most of them were 
withdrawn and disbanded. 

1 Timry, Refniinn f/u Comfxit des ConilHii, Compare ITutcliinson, TTist. 
Mass., I. 3o2. f\\\i\ Mather, .^fafjnnlia, II. 690 (c<l 1H.'>8). The nninler of 
prisoners after the capitulation has been denied. Tiiury incidenliill^' con* 
flrmc the tuteinent. when, after ttying that he exhorted the Indians to 
refntin from drunkenness and cruelty, he addn that, in consequence, they 
did not take a aingle scalp, and " tuheitl iw U thamp emi* fu'iU vmUurewt 
tuer." 

English accounts place the number of Indians at from two to three 
hnndred. Betides the persons taken in the fort, a considerable number 
were previously killed, or captured in the housi .s and fii Id*. Those who 
wore spared wore carried to tlx* Indian town- on the I't-nohsrof , tlie feat 
of Thury's mission. La Mottc-Cadillac, in liis Mi^moirt sur VAcndlt^, 1092, 
says that 80 persons in all were killed ; an evident exa|(geration. He 
adds that Weems and six men were spared at the request of the chief, 
Madockawando. The taking of P( in;«qijid is remarkable as one of tlie 
Very rare instances in wliit li Indians have captured a fortified place 
otherwise than by treaciicry ur surprise. The exploit was undoubtedly 
doe to French prompting. We shall see hereafter with what mergy and 
•UfioeM Thmy iadted his flock to war. 
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It was a false and fatal sedurity. Through snow 
and ice and storm, Hertel and his band were mov« 

ing on their prey. On the night of the twenty- 
seventh of Mjireh, thev lav hidden in the forest 
that bordered the farms and clearings of Salmon 
Falls. Their soonts reconnoitred the place, and 
found a fortified house with two stockade forts, 
built as a refuge for the settlers in case of alarm. 
Towards daybreak, Hertel, dividing his followers 
into three parties, made a sudden and simultane- 
ous attack. The settlers, unconscious of danger, 
were in their beds. No watch was kept even in 
the so-called forts ; and, when the French and In- 
dians burst in, there was no time for their few 
tenants to gather for defence. The surprise was 
complete ; and, after a short struggle, the assailants 
were successful at every point. Tliey next turned 
upon the scattered farms of the neighborhood, 
burned houses, bams, and cattle, and laid the 
entire settlement in ashes. About thirty persons 
of both sexes and all ages were tomahawked or 
shot; and fifty -four, cliieiiy women and children, 
were made prisoners. Two Indian scouts now 
brought word that a party of £nglish was advanc- 
ing to the scene of havoc from Piscataqua, or Ports- 
mouth, not many miles distant. Hertel called his 
men together, and began his retreat. The pur- 
suers, a hundred and forty in number, overtook 
him about sunset at Wooster Elver, where the 
swollen stream was crossed by a narrow bridge. 
Hertel and his followers made a stand on the far- 
ther bank, killed and wounded a number of the Eng- 
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lish as they attempted to cross, kept up a brisk fire 
on the rest, lield tliem in chock fill night, and then 
continued their retreat. The prisoners, or some of 
them, were given to the Indians, who tortured one 
or more of the men, and killed and tormented chil- 
dren and infants with a cruelty not always equalled 
by their heathen countrymen.^ 

Ilertel continued his retreat to one of the Abe- 
naki villages on the Kennebec. Here he learned 
that a band of French and Indians had lately 
passed southward on their way to attack the Eng- 
lish fort at Casco Bay, on the site of Portland. 
Leaving at the village his eldest son, who had 
been badly wounded at Wooster River, he set out 
to join them with thirty-six of his followers. The 
band in question was Frontenac's third war-party. 
It consisted of fifty French and sixty Abenakis 
from the mission of St. Francis ; and it had left 
Quebec in January, under a Canadian oilicer named 

1 The Archives of Massachusetts contain various papers on the dis- 
titer at Salmon Falli. Among them it the report of the authorities of 
Portamoath to the governor and council at Boston, giving many ]Mir* 
ticulars, and asking aid. They estinnate the killed and captured at 
upwards of eighty, of whom about one fourth were men. Thi v say that 
about twenty houses were burnt, and mention but one fort. Tiie other, 
mentioned in the French accounts, was probably a palisaded house. 
Spealdng of the combat at the bridge, thty say, *' We fougiit as long as 
we couhl distinguish friend from foe. We lost two killed and ^ix or 
seven wounded, one mortally." The French accounts say fourteen. 
This letter is accompanied by the examination of a French prisoner, 
taken the same daj. Compare Bfatlier, MagnaHa, H, 606; Belknap, 

JJist. Netc Ilampshlre, I. 207 ; Jotmuil n f Rev. John Pile {Proceidtf^ of 
Mass. Hist. Soc. 1875 ) ; and the Frnicli accounts of Monseignat and 
Potlierie. Charlevoix adds various enihi-llislmients, not to be found in 
the original sources. Later writers copy and improve upon him, until 
Hertel is pictured as charging the pursuers sword in band, while the 
Boglish 4j in disorder before him. 
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Portneiif and his lieutenant, Courtemanche. They 
advanced at their leisure, often stopping to hunt, 
till in May they were joined on the Kennebec by 
a large body of Indian warriors. On the twenty- 
fifihy Portneuf encamped in the forest near the 
English forts, with a force which, including HerteFs 
party, the Indians of the Kennebec, and another 
band led by Saint-Castin from the Penobscot, 
amounted to between four and five hundred men.^ 
Fort Loyal was a palisade work with eight can- 
non, standing on rising ground by the shore of the 
hay, at what is now the foot of India Street in the 
city of Portland. Not far distant were four l)lock- 
houses and a village which they were designed to ' 
protect. These with the fort were occupied by about 
a hundred men, chiefly settlers of the neighborhood, 
under Captain Sylvanus Davis, a prominent trader. 
Around lav roipjfh and broken fields stretchino: to 
the skirts of the forest half a mile distant. Some 
of Portneuf 's scouts met a straggling Scotchman, 
and could not resist, the temptation of killing 
him. Their scalp-yells alarmed the garrison, and 
thus the advantage of surprise was lost. Davis 
resolved to keep his men within tlieir defences, 
and to stand on his guard ; but there was little 
or no discipline in the yeoman garrison, and 
thirty young volunteers under Lieutenant Thad- 
deus Clark sallied out to find the enemy. They 
were too successful ; for, as they approached the 
top of a hill near the woods, they oi)served a num- 
ber of cattle staring with a scared look at some 

I Dedarvim ofSjfhamu Dam»i Mather, Magmiiia, JL 608. 
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object on the farther side of a fence ; and^ rightly 
judging that those they sought were hidden there, 

they raised a cheer, and run to the spot. Tliey 
were met by a fire so close and deadly that half 
their numbor were shot down. A crowd of Indians 
leaped the fence and rushed upon the survivors^ 
who ran for the fort ; but only four, all of whom 
were wounded, succeeded in reaching it.* 

The men in the blockhouses withdrew under 
cover of night to Fort Loyal, where the whole 
force of the English was now gathered along with 
their frightened families. Portneuf determined to 
besiege the place in form ; and, after burning the 
vDlatz:o. and collecting tools from the abandoned 
blockhouses, he opened histrenrhos in a deep gully 
within fifty yards of the fort, where liis men were 
completely protected. They worked so well that 
in three days they had wormed their way close to 
the palisade ; and, covered as they were in their 
burrows, tliov lost scarct-lv a man, while their ene- 
mies suffered severely. Thev now^ suunnoiu'd the 
fort to surrender. Davis asked for a delay of six 
days, which was refused ; and in the morning the 
fight began again. For a time the fire was sharp 
and heavy. The English wasted much powder in 
vain efforts to dislod<re tlie hosieirers from their 
trenches; till at leniith. seeiug a machine loaded 
with a tar-barrel and other combustibles shoved 
against their palisades, they asked for a parley* 
Up to this time, Davis had supposed that his assail- 
ants were all Indians, the French being probably 

i BMmi de Monmgnat; La Fotherie, IIL 79. 
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dressed and painted like their red allies. " We 
demanded," lie says, " if there were any French 
among them, and if they would give us quarter. 
They answered that they were Frenchmen, and 
that they would give us good quarter. Upon this, 
we sent out to them again to know from whence 
they came, and if they would *iive ns good rpiarter 
for our men, women, and children, both wounded 
and sound, and (to demand) that we should have 
liberty to march to the next English town, and 
have a guard for our defence and safety ; then we 
would surrender ; and also that the governour of 
the French should hold up his hand and swear by 
the great and ever living God that the several 
articles should be performed: all which he did 
solemnly swear." 

The survivors of the garrison now filed through 
the gate, and laid down their arms. They with 
their women and children were thereupon aban- 
doned to the Indians, who murdered many of them, 
and carried o£E the rest. When Davis protested 
against this breach of faith, he was told that he and 
his countrvmen were rebels ao^ainst their lawful 
king, James IT. After spiking the cannon, burning 
the fort, and destroying all the neighboring settle- 
ments, the triumphant allies departed for their re- 
spective homes, leaving the slun unburied where 
they had fallen.' 

1 Their remains were buried hy Captain Church, three years later. 

On the capture of Fort Ix>>-al, compare Monseignat and La Potherie 
with Mather, Magaalta^ II. 603, and the Deelaratitm of Sj^rantu Daoi*, 
ill 8 3ia$$. Hiat. CctL, L 101. Davis makes curious mistakes in repinl to 
Frenrh nnme<«, hl« rtislic ear not Ijein;; acoustomed to the accents of the 
Gaiiiu luuguc. lie calls Cuurtemanche, Munsieur Corte de March, and 
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Davis with three or four others, more fortunate 
than their companions, was kept hy the French, 

and carried to Cuiiada. Thev were kind to me," 
he says, ''on my travels through the country. I 
arrived at Quebeck the 14th of June, where I was 
civilly treated hy the gentry, and soon carried to 
the fort hefore the govemour, the Earl of Fron- 
tenack." Frontenac told him that the governor 
and people of New York were the cause of the 
war, since they had stirred up the Iroquois against 
Canada, and prompted them to torture French 
prisoners.^ Davis repUed that New York and New 
England were distinct and separate governments, 
each of which must answer for its own deeds ; and 
that New England would glaxlly have remained 
at peace with the Freach, if they had not set on 
the Indians to attack her peaceful settlers. Fron- 
tenac admitted that the people of New England 
were not to he regarded in the same light with 
those who had stirred up the Indians against 
Canada ; but he added that thev were all rebels to • 
• their king, and that if they had been good subjects 
there would have been no war. I do believe,'* 

Portneuf, Monsieur Burniffo or Burn» ffi*. To these contemporarv au- 
thorities may be added the uccuuiit given by I^e Clercq. lutuUissement de 
la Fogt VL 898, and a letter from Governor Bmdstraet of MaMiichniettt 
to Jacob Leisler in A)c. IlUt. N. Y., II. 2.->n. The French writers of 
course say nothitij^ of juiy vinhitioii of faith on the part of the victors, 
but they adnut that the Inilians kept mcst of the pri>oiu rs. Scnri'i'lj- 
jnB the fort taken, when four t.nglish vessels appeared in tiie iiarbor, 
too late to save it. Willla, in hii Hi$lory of Porliand (ed. 1865), givet a 
map of Fort Loyal and the neigliboring country. In the Massachusetts 
archives if m letter from Davis, written a few ihayi before the attack^ 
complaining that his fort is in wretched condition. 

A I am unable to discover the foundation of tliis lust charge. 
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observes tlie captive Puritan, " that there was a 
popish design against the Protestant interest in 
New England as in other parts of the world/' He 
told Frontenac of the pledge given by his con- 
queror, and the violation of it. " We were promised 
goctd (juarter," he rejiorts himself to have said, 
**aud a guard to conduct us to our EngHsh ; but 
now w^e are made captives and slaves in the hands 
of the heathen. I thought I had to do with Ohns- 
lians that would have been careful of their engage- 
ment's, and not to violate and break their oaths. 
Wli('ren])on the governour sliakiMl his IunkI. and, as 
I was told, was very angry with Bui-nilie {jPort" 
neu/y 

Frontenac was pleased with his prisoner, whom 
he calls a honhomme. He told him in broken Eng- 
lish to take courage, and promised him good treat- 
ment^ to which Davis replied that his cliiei con- 
cern was not for himself, but for the captives in the 
hands of the Indians. Some of these were after- 
wards ransomed by the French, and treated with 
much kindness, as was also Davis himself, to whom 
the count gave lodging in the chateau. 

The triumphant success of his three war-parties 
produced on the Ciinadian people all the effect 
that Frontenac had expected. This effect was 
very apparent, even before the last two victories 
had become known. You cannot believe, Mon- 
seigneur," wrote the governor, speaking of the 
capture of Schenectady, " the joy that this slight 
success has caused, and how much it contributes 
to raise the people from theur dejection and terror.'* 
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One untoward accident damped the general joy 

for a iiioniont. A party of Iroquois Christians from 
the Saiit St. Louis had made a raid against the 
Englbh bordens, and were returning with prisoners. 
One evening, as they were praying at their camp 
' near Lake Champlain^ they were discovered by a 
band of Algonquins and Abenakis who were out 
on a simihir errand, and w ho, mistaking them for 
enemies, set upon them and killed several of their 
numher, among whom was Kryn, the great Mo- 
hawk, chief of the mission of the Saut. This mis- 
hap was near causing a rupture between the best 
Indian allies of the colony ; but the difference was 
at length hap[)ily adjusted, and tlie relatives of the 
slain propitiated by gif ts.^ 

1 Tlie Attacking party consisted of some of the Abenakis and Algon- 
quint wlio had b«en with Bertel, Mid who liad left tlie main bodj after 
tlie destrnctlon of Salmon Falla. SerenU of them were killed in the 
■kirmisli. ami among the rc^t their chief, Hopehood, or Wohawa, "thai 
memorable tygre" a* Ck>tton Mather calb him. 
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The Enemy arkivks. 

When Frontenac sent his war-parties against 
New York and New England, it was in tiie liope 
not only of reanimating the Canadians, but also of 
teaching the Iroqnois that they could not safely 
rely on English aid, and of inciting the Abenakis 
to renew their attacks on the border settiements. 
He imagined, too, that the British colonies coidd 
be chastised into prudi'iice and taught a policy of 
conciliation towards their Canadian neiglibors ; but 
he mistook the character of these bold and vigor- 
ous though not martial communities. The plan of 
a combined attack on Canada seems to have been 
first pr()|)()sc'd hy the Iroquois ; and New York and 
the several governments of New England, smart- 
ing under French and Indian attacks, hastened to 
embrace it. Early in May, a congress of their 
delegates was held in the city of New York. It 
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was agreed that the colony of that name should 
furnish four hundred men, and Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, and Connecticut three hundred and 
fifty- five jointly; while the Iroquois afterwards 
added their worthless pledge to join the expedi- 
tion with nearly all their warriors. The colonial 
militia were to rendezvous at Albnnv, and thence 
advance upon Montreal by way of Lake Chaniplain. 
Mutual jealousies made it dithcult to agree upon a 
commander ; but Fitz-John Winthrop of Connecti- 
cut was at length placed at the head of the feeble 
and discordant band. 

While Montreal was thus assailed by land, MaSvSa- 
chusetts and the other New England colonies were 
invited to attack Quebec by sea ; a task formidable 
in difficulty and in cost, and one that imposed on 
them an inordinate share in the burden of the 
war. Massaciiusetts hesitated. She had no money, 
and she was already ent^a^jed in a less remote and 
less critical enterprise. During the winter, her 
commerce had suffered from French cruisers, which 
found convenient harborage at Port Royal, whence 
also the hostile Indians were believed to draw sup- 
plies. Seven vessels, with two hundred and eighty- 
eight sailors, were im])ressed. and from four to five 
hundred militia-men were drafted for the service.* 
That rugged son of New Engkind, Sir William Phips, 
was appointed to the command. He sailed from 
Nantasket at the end of April, reached Port Royal 

1 SMmmary of MntUr Roll, appended to A JtmnuU ffte Bxpt^im 
Jhm Betlm againtt Pvrt Rojfol, Among the pnpert of Qewgo Chalmen la 
the Libnurj of Harrard Colleft. 
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on the olovonth of Mav, landed his militia, and 

• 

summoned Meneval, the governor, to surrender. 
The forty though garrisoned hy about seventy 
BoldierSy was scarcely in condition to repel an 
assault; and Meneval yielded without resistance, 

first stipulating, according to French accounts, 
that private property should be respected, the 
church left untouched, and the troops sent to 
Quebec or to FranceJ It was found, however, 
that during the parley a quantity of goods, be- 
longing partly to the king and partly to merchants 
of the place, had been carried off and bidden 
in the woods.' Phips thought this a suflicient 
pretext for plundering the merchants, imprisoning 
the troops, and desecrating the church. We 
cut down the cross,*' writes* one of his followers, 
"rifled their church, pulled down their high altar, 
and broke their iinaires.*'* Tlie houses of the two 
priests were also pillaged. The people were prom- 
ised security to life, liberty, and property, on 
condition of swearing allegiance to King William 
and Queen Mary; "which," says the journalist, 
"they did with great acclamation/' and thereupon 
they were left unmolested.^ The lawful portion 

1 JMoftm de la Fri$§ d» Pvrt Rogal par h$ An^oh de Boilmi, ptioi 

•non./m' . 27 }fni, 1690. 

Journal Iff the Expedition from Botton agaimt Port Ro^aL 
» Ibid. 

* Rfkdim it Mmueignnt, N«T«rtlid9ai, • e«MMenbto Bamber ieem 
to have refMcd fh« oath, and to have been pillaged. The Relation de la 

Prtae dn Port Roynl pnrles Anrjlnis de B'iston, written on the spot imine- 
flirttfly nffer the oviMit, nays tlint, except tliat ii(i]K)fly wns Villcil, the 
place was treated as if taken by assault. Meneval also says that the 
inhabitanto were pillaged. Meneval aa Minietre^ 29 Mai, 1600 ; alto Rap- 
pari de Gutmpi^, Oet.^ 1690. Meneval deecribet the New England men 
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of the booty included twenty-one pieces of can- 
non, with a considerable sum of money belong- 
ing to tlie king. The smaller articles, many 
of which were taken from the merchants and 
from such of the settlers as refused the oath, 
were packed in hogsheads and sent on board 
the ships. Phips took no measures to secure his 
conquest, though he commissioned a president and 
six councillors, chosen from the inhabitants, to 
govern the settlement till farther orders from the 
crown or from the authorities of Massachusetts. 
The president was directed to constrain nobody in 
the matter of religion ; and he was assured of pro- 
tection and support so long as he remained faith- 
ful to our government," that is, the government 
of Massachusetta.' The little Puritan common- 
wealth already gave itself airs of sovereignty. 

Phips now sent Captain Alden, who had already 
taken possession of Saint-Castin's post at Penob- 
scot, to seize upon La Heve, Chedabucto, and 
other stations on the southern coast. Then, after 
providing for the reduction of the settlements at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, he sailed, with 
the rest of the fleet, for Boston, where he arrived 
triumphant on the thirtieth of May, bringing with 
him, as prisoners, the French governor, fifty-nine 
soldiers, and the two priests, Petit and Trouve. 
Massachusetts had made an easy conquest of all 
Acadia; a conquest, however, which she had neither 

$M eseessiTely irritated «t t1i« late tlanghter of lettlen at Silmon lUla 
Mid elMwliere. 
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the men nor the money to secure by sufidcient 
garrisons. 

The conduct of the New England commander 
in this affair does him no credit. It is true that 

no blood was spilt, iind no revenge taken for the 
repeated butcheries of unoffending and defenceless 
settlers. It is true, also, that the French appear to 
have acted in bad faith. But Phips, on the other 
hand, displayed a scandalous rapacity. Charle- 
voix says that he robbed Meneval of all his money ; 
but Meneval himself affirms that he gave it to the 
English coninuinder for safe keeping, and that 
Phips and his wife would return neither the money 
nor various other articles belonging to the captive 
governor, whereof the following are specified: 
Six silver spoons, six silver forks, one silver cup 
in the shape of a gondola, a pair of pistols, three 
new wigs, a gray vest, four pair of silk garters, 
two dozen of shirts, six vests of dimity, four night- 
caps with lace edgings, all my table service of fine 
tin, all my kitchen linen,*' and many other items 
which give an amusing insight into Meneval's 
housekeeping.^ 

' An Account of (he Siloer and Effects which J/r. Phips keeps back from 
Mr. Meneval, in 8 Man. Hut, Coit,, I. 116. 

Monseignat and La Pntheric cU scriho briefly this expecUtioD Agalntt 
Port Hoyal. In tlic archives of MnsMacliusotts are various papers con- 
cerning it, among wliicii are Govenior Hradstreet's instructions to 
I'hips, and a cuin]>letc invoice of the plunder. Extracts wiU be found 
Sn Ptwfestor Bowen't Lifi o/PMpt, in SpMrks's Anuricam Biography, VIL 
Tliere is al!<o an order of council, " \Vli< reas the French soldierit lately 
brought to this phu,'e from Port lioyal ilnl surrnider on cupifu/ntinii," tliey 
ahall he set at liberty. Meneval, J^tlre an Mininfre, 29 .!/«/, 161K), saye 
that there was a capitulatioD, and that Phips brolce it. Perrot, former 
governor of Acadia, accutet both Meneval and the prieat Petit of being 
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Mcneval, with the two priests, was confined in 
a house at Boston, under <ruard. lie savs that he 
petitioned tlie governor and council for redress; 

hutf as they have little authority and stand in 
fear of Phips^ who is supported by the rabble, to 
which he himself once belonged, and of which he 
is now the chief, they wouhl do nothing for me." * 
This statement of Meneval is not quite correct : for 
an order of the council is on record, requiring Phips 
to restore his chest and clothes ; and, as the order 
received no attention, Governor Bradstreet wrote 
to the refractory commander a note, enjoining him 
to obey it at once.' Phips thereupon gave up 
some of the money and the worst part of the cloth- 
ing, still keeping the rest.^ After long delay, the 
council released Meneval : upon which, Phips and 
the populace whom he controlled demanded that 
lie should be again imprisoned; but the " honest 
people " of the town took his part, his persecutor 
was forced to desist, and he set sail covertly for 
France* This, at least, is his own account of the 
affair. 

As Phips was to play a conspicuous part in the 
events that immediately followed, some notice of 

in COtlluioo with the English. Perrot a de Chfvry, 2 / ' . 1000. Tbt 
•ame charjje is made a« regards Petit in M^mnire sur I'A, ml,, , ItiUi. 

Charlevuix'8 account of this afTair h inacoirate. Ue ascribes to 
Phips acts which took place weeks after his return, such as the capture 
of Chedabnclo. 

1 Mfmoin prUnUi h lf,d$ PoitAeatrmn par M, it Mmewd, 0 AvrU, 

1691. 

^ This note, dated 7 Jan., IGOl.is cited Bowen in bis Life of Phip$, 
Sparks's American Biographif, VII. 
* M4mmn dt MmevtU, 
« ibid. 
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him will not be amiss. He is said to have been 
one of twenty-six child ron, all of the same mother, 
and was born in 1650 at a rude border settlement, 
since caUed Woolwich, on the Kennebec. His 
parents were ignorant and poor ; and till eighteen 
years of age he was employed in keeping sheep. 
Such a life ill suited his aotive and ambitious 
nature. To better his condition, he learned the 
trade of ship-carpenter, and, in the exercise of it, 
came to Boston, where he married a widow with 
some property, beyond him in years, and much 
above him in station. About this time, he learned 
to read and write, though not too well, for his sig- 
nature is like that of a peasant. Still aspiring to 
greater things, he promised his wife that he would 
one day command a king's ship and own a fair 
hrick house in the Green Lane of North Boston," 
a quarter then occupied by citizens of the better 
class. He kept his word at both points. Fortune 
was inauspicious to him for several years ; till at 
length, under the pressure of reverses, he conceived 
the idea of conquering fame and wealth at one 
stroke, by fishing up the treasure said to be stored in 
a Spanish gjdlcon wreckcMl fifty years befon_' some- 
where in the West Indian seas. Full of tins project, 
he went to England, where, through influences which 
do not plainly appear, he gained a hearing from 
persons in high places, and induced the admiralty 
to adopt his scheme. A frigate was given him, 
and he sailed fur the West Indies ; whence, after a 
long search, he returned unsuccessful, though not 
without adventures which proved his mettle. It 

10 
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v>'iis the epoch of the buccaneers ; and his crew, tired 
of a vain and toilsome search, came to the quarter- 
decky aimed with cutlasses, and demanded of their 
captain that he should turn pirate with them. 
Phips, a tall and powerful man, instantly fell upon 
tlu'in with his fists, knocked down the ringleaders, 
and awed them jill into suhniission. Not long after, 
there was a more formidable mutiny; but, with 
great courage and address, he quelled it for a time, 
and held his crew to their duty till he had brought 
the ship into Jamaica, and exchanged them for 
better men. 

Thou«xh the leakv condition of the fri^^ate com- 
pelled him to abandon the search, it was not till he 
had gained information which he thought would 
lead to success; and, on his return, he inspired 
such confidence that the Duke of Albemarle, with 
other nohlcmen and fTrentlemen, irave him a fresh 
outfit, and despatched him again on his Quixotic 
errand. This time he succeeded, found the wreck, 
and took from it gold, silver, and jewels to the 
value of three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The crew now leagued together to seize the ship 
and divide the prize; and Phips, pushed to ex- 
tremity, was compelled to promise that every 
man of them should have a share in the treasure, 
even if he paid it himself. On reaching England, 
he kept his pledge so well that, after redeeming it, 
only sixteen thousand pounds was left as his por- 
tion, which, however, was an ample fortune in the 
New England of that day. He gained, too, what 
he valued almost as much, the honor of knight- 
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hood. Tempting offers were made him of employ- 
ment in the royal service ; but he had an ardent 
love for his own country, and thither he presently 
returned. 

Phips was a rnde sailor, bluiY, prompt, and chol- 
eric. He never gave proof of intellectual capacity ; 
and such of his success in life as he did not owe to 
good luck was due probably to an energetic and 
adventurous spirit, aided by a blunt frankness of 
address that pleased the great, and commended him 
to their favor. Two years after the expedition to 
Port Koyal, the king, under the new charter, made 
him governor of Mas.sachusetts, a post for which, 
though totally unfit, he had been recommended by 
the elder Mather, who, like his son Cotton, expected 
to make use of him. lie carried his old habits into 
his new ollioe, cudgelled Brinton, the collector of 
the port, and belabored Captain Short of the royal 
navy with his cane. Far from trying to hide the 
obscurity of his origin, he leaned to the opposite 
foible, and was apt to boast of it, delighting to 
exhibit himself as a self-made man. New England 
writers describe him as honest in private dealings; 
but, in accordance with his coarse nature, he seems 
to have thought that any thing is fair in war. On 
the other hand, he was warmly patriotic, and was 
almost as ready to serve New England as to serve 
himself.* 

When he returned from Port Koyal, he found 

I 

* An excellent account of Phips will be found in Professor Bowen'i 
biogrnptiical notice, alreadjr citeU. UU Lif« by Cotton Mather ia ezcw* 
•ively eulogUtic. 
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Boston aliYS with martial preparation. A bold 

enterprise was afoot. Massachusetts of her own 
motion liad resolved to attempt the ('on(|uest of 
Quebec. She and her sister colonies had not yet 
recovered from the exhaustion of Philip's war, 
and still less from the disorders that attended the 
expulsion of the royal governor and his adherents. 
The pnhlic treasury was empty, and the recent 
expeditions af^ainst the eastern Indians liad heen 
supported by private subscription. Worse yet, 
New £ngland had no competent military com- 
mander. The Puritan gentlemen of the original 
emigration, some of whom were as well fitted for 
military as for civil leadership, had passed from 
the stage ; and, by a tendency which circumstances 
made inevit(djle, thev had left noiie behind them 
equally qualified. The great Indian conflict of 
fifteen years before had, it is true, formed good 
partisan chiefs, and proved that the New England 
veoniMU, defend in<r his fann'lv and his hearth, was 
not to be surpa^ed in stuljhorn fighting ; but, since 
Andres and his soldiers had been driven out, there 
was scarcely a single man in the colony of the 
slightest training or experience in regular war. 
Up to this moment. New England had never asked 
help of the mother country. When thousands of 
savages burst on her defenceless settlements, she 
had conquered safety and peace with her own 
blood and her own slender resources ; but now, as 
the proposed capture of Quebec wonld inure to the 
profit of the British crown, Bradstreet and his 
council thought it not unfitting to ask for a supply 
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of arms and aininunition, of which they were in 
great need.^ The request was refused, and do aid 
of any kind came from the English government, 
whose resources were engrossed by the Irish war. 

While waiting for the reply, the colonial authori- 
ties urged on their preparations, in tlie ho})e that 
the plunder of Quebec would pay the expenses of 
its conquest. Humility was not among the New 
England virtues, and it was thought a sin to doubt 
that God would give his chosen people the victory 
over papists and idolaters ; yet no pains were spared 
to ensure the divine favor. A proclauiation was 
issued, calling the people to repentance ; a day of 
fasting was ordained; and, as Mather expresses 
it, '^the wheel of prayer was kept in continual 
motion."* The chief difficulty was to provide 
funds. An atteni])t was nuule to collect a part of 
the money by private subscription;^ but, as this 
plan failed, the provisional government, already in 
debt, strained its credit yet farther, and borrowed 
the needful sums. Thirty-two trading and fishing 
vessels, great and small, were impressed for the 
service. The larircst was a ship called the '* Six 
Friends," engaged m the dangerous West India 
trade, and carrying forty-four guns. A call was 
made for volunteers, and many enrolled themselves ; 
but, as more were wanted, a press was ordered to 
complete the number. So rigorously was it applied 

1 BrudstreH and Counn'l to thf. Earl q/'^Amotftioy, 29 Mar,, 1090; Dat^ 
forth to Sir If. Aslnn:<(, 1 Ai>nl, UVM). 

- Mn^s. Col, mini lit cords, 12 Mar., 1690; Milther, Li/r of Phips. 

3 I'rofto$uis Jot an Expedition ayainat Canada, in 3 Mans. Hist. Ccttt^ 

xuo. 
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that, what with voluntary and enforced enlistment, 
one town, tliat of Gloucester, was dei)nved of two- 
thirds of its fencible nien.^ There was not a 
moment of doubt as to the choice of a commander, 
for Phips was imagined to be the very man for the 
work. One John Walley, a respectable citizen of 
Barnstable, was made second in connnand with the 
modest rank of major; and a suiKcient number of 
ship-masters, merchants, master mechanics, and 
substantial farmers, were commissioned as subordi- 
nate officers. About the middle of July, the com- 
mittee charged with the preparations reported that 
all was ready. Still there was a lonjj^ delay. The 
vessel sent early in spring to ask aid from England 
had not returned. Phips waited for her as long as 
he dared, and the best of the season was over when 
he resolved to put to sea. The rustic warriors, 
duly formed into companies, were sent on board ; 
and the fleet sailed from Nantasket on the ninth*of 
August. Including sailors, it carried twenty- two 
hundred men, with provisions for four months, but 
insufficient ammunition and no pilot for the St. 
Lawrence.* 

While Massachusetts was makimi: ready to con- 
quer Quebec by sea, the militia of the land expe- 
dition against Montreal had mustered at Albany. 

^ liev. John Emerson to Wait Winthrop, 26 July, lO'JO. Emersoa WM 

the minitter of Oloncetter. He begt for the release of the impretted 

men. 

' Mather, Lift of Pfiips, pives an account of tlie outfit. Compare the 
Humble Addrfsn of Dicrrs of the (Jtutry, Muchants nud others inhabiting in 
Boston, to the King's Most Exctllfnt Majttiy. Two officers of tlie expedi^ 
ticm, Walley and Sarage, have left accounti of it, at Phtpt wonld prob» 
abl/ hare done, had his literary acqairemeiitt been equal to the tadc 
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Their strength was even less tliaii was at first 
proposed; for, after tlie disaster at Casco, Massacliii- 
■getts and Plymouth had recalled their contingents 
to defend their frontiers. The rest, decimated 
by dysentery and small-pox, began their march to 
Lake Chaniplain, with bands of Mohawk, Oneida, 
and Moli<\<j:an allies. The western Inxjuois were 
to join them at the lake, and the combined force 
was then to attack the head of the colony^ while 
Phips struck at its heart. 

Frontenac was at Quebec during most of the 
winter and the early spring. When he had de- 
spatched the three war-parties, whose hardy but 
murderous exploits were to bring this double storm 
upon him^ he had an interval of leisure, of which 
he made a characteristic use. The English and 
the Iroquois were not his only enemies. He had 
opponents within as well as without, and he counled 
as among them most of the members of the 
supreme council. Here was the bisliop, repre- 
senting that clerical power which had clashed so 
often with the civil rule ; here was that ally of 
the Jesnits, the intendant Cbampigny, who, when 
Frontenac arrived, had written nioiimfnlly to Ver- 
sailles that he would do bis best to live at peace 
with him; here w^ere Villeray and Auteuil, whom 
the governor had once banished, Damours, whom he 
had imprisoned, and others scarcely more agreeable 
to bini. They and their clerical friends had con- 
spired for his recall seven or eight years before ; 
they bad clung to Denonville, that faithful son of 
the Churchy in spite of all his failures ; and they had 
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BOOT! with truiibkMl minds the return of King Stork 
iu the person of the haughty and irascible count. 
He on his part felt his power. The country was 
in deadly need of him, and looked to him for salva- 
tion ; while the king had shown him such marks of 
favor, that, for the moment at least, his enemies 
must hold their peace. Now, therefore, was the 
time to teach them that he was tlieir master. 
Whether trivial or important the occasion mattered 
little. What he wanted was a conflict and a victory, 
or submission w^ithout a conflict. 

The supreme council Ijad held its usual weekly 
meetings since Frontenac's arrival ; but as yet he 
had not taken his phice at the board, though his 
presence was needed. Auteuii, the attorney-gen- 
eral, was thereupon deputed to invite him. He 
visited the count at his a])artment in the chateau, 
but could get from him no answer, except tliat the 
council was able to mana<a' its own business, and 
that he would come when the king's service should 
require it. The councillors divined that he was 
waiting for some assurance that they would receive 
him with befittint^ ceremoiiv : and, after deliatinuc the 
question, they voted to send four of their number 
to repeat the invitation, and beg the governor to say 
what form of reception would be agreeable to him. 
Frontenac answered that it was for them to pro- 
pose the form, and that, when they did so, he 
would take the subject into consideration. The 
deputies returned, and there was another debate. 
A ceremony was devised, which it was thought 
must needs be acceptable to the count ; and the 
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first conncillor, Villeray. repaired to the chriteau to 
submit it to liiiii. After niaking him an harangue 
of compliment, and protesting the anxiety of him- 
self and his colleagues to receive him with all 
possible honor, he explained the plan, and assured 
Frontenac that, if not wholly satisfac tor v, it shonld 
be changed to suit his pleasure. " To which," says 
the record, " Monsieur the governor only answered 
that the council could consult the bishop and other 
persons acquainted with such matters." The bishop 
was consulted, but pleaded ignorance. Another 
debate followed; and the first councillor was again 
despatched to the chateau, with proposals still more 
deferential than the last, and full power to yield, 
in addition, whatever the governor might desire. 
Frontenac replied that, though they had made propo- 
sals for his reception when he should present himself 
at the council for the fii'st time, thev had not informed 
him what ceremony they meant to observe when 
he should come to the subsequent sessions. This 
point also having been thoroughly debated, Villeray 
went again to the count, and with great deference 
laid heforc liiui the following plan : That, whenever 
it should be his pleasure to make his hrsL visit to 
the council, four of its number should repair to 
the chateau, and accompany him, with every mark 
of honor, to the palace of the intendant, where the 
sessions were held; and that, on his subsequent 
visits, two councillors should meet hiiu at the head 
of the stairs, and conduct him to his seat. The 
envoy farther protested that, if this failed to meet 
his approval, the council would conform itself to 
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all his wishes on the subject. Frontenac now de- 
manded to see the register in which the proceed- 
injjs on the question at issue were recorded. 
Villeray was directed to carry it to him. The 
records had been cautiously made; and, after 
studying them carefully, he could find nothing at 
which to cavil. 

lie received tlie next deputation witli o^reat 
affability, told them that he was glad to find that 
the council had not forgotten the consideration due 
to his office and his person, and assured tliem, with 
urbane irony, that, had they offered to accord him 
marks of distinction greater than they felt were 
due, he would not have permitted them thus to 
compromise their dignity, having too much regard 
for the honor of a body of which he himself was 
the head. Then, after thanking them collectively 
and severally, he graciously dismissed them, saying 
that he would come to the council after Rister, or 
in about two months.' Durinir four successive 
Mondays, he had forced the chief dignitaries of the 
colony to march in deputations up and down the 
rugged road from the intendant's palace to the 

1 " M. I« Goaverneur lay a r^ndu qnll aToit reconnn arec plabir que 

la CoropaKiiie Caueit) conterroit la consideration qu\ lle aroit pour 

son cMr-H-iiMf ft pour {uTsonne, et (piVlIf j»ouvi>it liicii s'li^i^tiror qn'en- 
core qu'elle luy cuHt ftiit des propu8itions au dvlu de ce quelle auruit era 
d«vuir fHirt* pour bh reception uu C'un«i*il, il ne les auroit pas accepti^s, 
Thonneur de ta Compafniie luy estant d'autant pint considerable, qnVn 
estant k* chef, il n'aiiroit rien voulu souffnr qui peust estre contraire k sa 
diniiite." luijislie flu L'oi.stii! S,,>,rt rain, stfauce tin Afars, IGUO. The 
affair liad uccupied the preceding hesettons of 20 and 27 February and 0 
March. The submMsion of the councillors did not prevent them from com* 
plaining to the minister. Champigng au J/tnisfre, 10 Mai, 1691 ; M^imoin 
itu^uay mr U Canada, 1691. 
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chamber of the chateau where he sat in solitary 
state. A disinterested spectator might see the 
humor of the aituation j but the council felt only 
its vexations. Frontenac had gained liis point: 
the enemy had surrendered unconditionally. 

Having settled this important matter to his satis- 
faction, he again addressed himself to saving the 
country. During the winter, he had employed 
gangs of men in cutting timber in the forests, hew* 
ing it into palisades, and dragging it to Quebec. 
Nature had fortified the Upper Town on two sides 
bv clilTs almost iuaccessihle, hut it was open to 
attack in the rear ; and Frontenac, with a ha])py 
prevision of approaching danger, gave liis first 
thoughts to strengthening this, its only weak side. 
The work began as soon as the frost was out of 
the ground, and before midsummer it was well 
advanced. At tlie same time, he took every pre- 
caution for the safety of the settknuMits in the 
upper parts of the colony, stationed detiichments 
of regulars at the stockade forts, which Denonville 
had built in all the parishes above Three Rivers, 
and kept strong scouting parties in continual move- 
ment in all the quarters most exposed to attack. 
Troops were detailed to guard the settlers at their 
work in the fields, and officers and men were en- 
joined to use the utmost vigilance. Nevertheless, 
the Iroquois war-parties broke in at various points, 
hurning and hutchcring, and spreading such terror 
that in some districts the fields were left untilled 
and the prospects of the harvest ruined. 

Towards the end of Jidy, Frontenac left Major 
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Pr(5vost to fniisli the fortifications, and, with the 
intenduut Cliampigay, went up to Montreal, the 
chief point of danger. Here he arrived on 
the thirty-first ; and, a few days after, the officer 
commanding the fort at' La Chine sent him a mes- 
senger in hot haste with the starthiig news that 
Lake St. Tjoiiis was " all covered with canoes.'* ' 
Kobody doubted that the Iroquois were npon them 
again. Cannon were fired to call in the troops 
from the detached posts; when alarm was sud- 
denly turned to joy by the arrival of other messen- 
gers to annuunee that the new comers were not 
enemies, but friends. They were the Indians of 
the upper lakes descending from Michilliniackinac 
to trade at Montreal. Nothing so auspicious had 
happened since Frontenac*8 return. The messages 
he had sent them in the spring by Louvigny and 
Perrot, reinforced by the news of the victory on 
the Ottawa and the capture of Schenectady, had 
had the desired effect ; and the Iroquois prisoner 
whom their missionary had persuaded them to tor- 
ture had not been sacrificed in vain. Despairing 
of an English market for their Ix'aver skins, tliey 
bad come as of old to seek one from the French. 

On the next day, they all came down the i a])id3, 
and landed near the town. There were fully five 
hundred of them, Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibwas, Potta- 
watamies, Crees, and Nipissings, wiUi a hundred 
and ten canoes hidcn with beaver skins to the value 
of nearly a hundred thousand crowns. Nor was 

1 ** Que le lac estoit tout couvert de canot«." FnmLtmc em MinUti^ 
9«12^4w.«160O. 
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this all ; for, a few flays after, La Durantaye, late 
commander at Michiilimackinac, arrived with Hfty- 
five more canoes, manned by French traders, and 
filled with valuable furs. The stream of wealth 
dammed back so long was flowing upon the colony 
at the moment when it was most needed. Never 
had Canada known a more prosperous trade than 
now m the midst of her danger and tribulation. 
It was a triimiph for Frontenac. If his policy had 
foiled with the Iroquois, it had found a crowning 
success among the tribes of the lakes. 

Having painted, greased, and befeatliered tliem- 
selves, the Indians mustered for the grand council 
wliich always preceded the opening of the market. 
The Ottawa orator spoke of nothuig but trade, and, 
with a regretful memory of the cheapness of Eng- 
lish goods, begged that the French would sell them 
at the same rate. The Huron touched upon 
poUtics and war, declaring that he and his people 
had come to visit theur old father and listen to his 
voice, beuig well assured that he would never 
abandon them, as others had done, nor fool away 
his time, like Denonville, in shameful negotiations 
for peace ; and he exhorted Frontenac to light, not 
the Enghsh only, but the Iroquois also, till they 
were brought to reason. If this is not done,'' he 
said, ^'my father and I shall both perish; but, 
come what may, we will perish together."' "I 
answered," writes Frontenac, " that 1 would fight 
the Iroquois till tliey came to beg for peace, 

^ La Pothcrie, IIL 94; Monseignnt, Relation f FntiUnae am Mmittn, 
9 cT is Abv., 169a 
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arul that I would grant them no peace tliat did not 
include all my children, both white and red, for I 
was the father of both alike." 

Now ensued a curious scene. Frontenac took a 
hatchet, brandished it in the air and sang the war- 
song. The principal Frenchmen present followed 
his example. The Christian Iroquois of the two 
neighboring missions rose and joined them, and so 
also did the Hurons and the Algonquins of Lake Ni- 
pissing, stamping and screeching like a troop of 
madmen ; while the governor led the dance, whoop- 
ing like the rest. His predecessor would have 
perished rather than play such a part in such com- 
pany ; but the punctilious old courtier was himself 
half Indian at heart, as much at home in a wigwam 
as in the halls of princes. Another man would have 
lost respect in Indian eyes by such a performance. 
In Frontenac, it rouse<l his audience to enthusia,*<m. 
They snatched the prolliered hatchet and promised 
war to the death.' 

Then came a solemn war-feast. Two oxen and 
six large dogs had been chopped to pieces for the 
occasion, and boiled with a quantity of prunes. Two 

^ " Je lenr mis moy-mecme la faache k la main en chantant la chantoo 
de guerre pour m'acuommoder It leun fafom de faire." FrmUtnae au Mi* 

nistn ,1 12 .Vo'-., \cm. 

" Monsieur de Frontonnc cornnionci'a la Chan!»on dc guerre, la Hache 
a la iiiHin, k-s pru>cii>aux Cht-fs Ues Frunyoia se joignant a luy avec de 
pareillet armet, la chanterent ensemble. Let Iroquoie du Saut et de la 
Montiignc, les Hurons et les Nipisiriniens donnerent encore le braole : 
Ton cut (lit, M(Uisicur, que ces Acteurs (Moient des possedez par lea 
gi'stes et les eontor.-ions qu'ils fiiisoii^nt. Les Sitssttkoiiez, ou les cris et 
le» liut lemens que M'. de Kruntenac ctuit oblige dc faire pour se confor- 
mer k lear maai^re, auguentoit encore la foreur bachique." La Be* 
iherie^ III 97 
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barrels of wine with abuinlant tobacco were also 
served out to the guests, who devoured the meal 
in a species of frenzy.' All seemed eager for war 
except the Ottawas^ who had not forgotten their 
late dalliance with the Iroquois. A Christian Mo* 
hawk of the Saut St. Louis called them to another 
council, and demanded that they should explain 
clearly their position. Thus pushed to the wall, 
they no longer hesitated, but promised like the 
rest to do all that their father should ask. 

Their sincerity was soon put to the test. An 
Iroquois convert calk d La Plaque, a notorious rep- 
robate thons^h a y^ood warrior, had gone out as a 
scout in the direction of Albany. On the day when 
the market opened and trade was in full activity, 
the buyers and sellers were suddenly startled by 
the sound of the death-yell. They snatched their 
weapons, and fur a niuinunt all was confnsion ; when 
La Plaque, who had probably meant to amuse him- 
self at their expense, made his appearance, and ex- 
plained that the yells proceeded from him. The 
news that he brought was, however, sufficiently 
alarming. He declared that he had been at Lake 
St. Sacrement, or Lake George, and had seen there 
a great number of men making canoes as if about 
to advance on Montreal. Frontenac, thereupon, 
sent the ChevaUer de Clermont to scout as far as 
Lake Ghamplain. Clermont soon sent back one of 
his followers to announce that he had discovered a 
party of the enemy, and tliat they were already on 
their way down the iiichelieu. Frontenac ordered 

1 Ia Potherie, IlL 96, 98. 
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cannon to be fired to call in the troops, crossed the 
St. Lawrence followed by all the Indians, and en- 
camped with twelve hundred men at La Prairie to 
meet the expected attack. He waited in vain. 
All was quiet, and the Ottawa scouts reported that 
they could find no enemy. Three days passed. The 
Lidians grew impatient, and wished to go home. 
Neither English nor Iroquois had shown themselves ; 
and FrontenaCy satisfied that their strength had 
been exaggerated, left a small force at La Prairie, 
recrossed the river, and distributed the troops again 
among the neighboring parishes to protect the har- 
vesters. He now gave ample presents to his de- 
parting allies, whose chiefs he had ent<'rfnined at 
his own table, and to whom, says Charlevoix, he 
bade farewell with those engaging manners which 
he knew so well how to assume when he wanted to 
<?ain anvbody to his interest." Scared v were thev 
gone, when the distant cannon of La Prairie boomed 
a sudden alarm. 

The men whom La Plaque had seen near Lake 
Greorge were a part of the combmed force of Con- 
necticut and New York, destined to attack Mont- 
real. Thcv had made their wav aloni? Wood Creek 
to the point where it widens into Lake Champlain, 
and here they had stopped. Disputes between the 
men of the two colonies, intestine quarrels in the 
New York militia, who were divided between the 
two factions engendered by the late revolution, 
the want of provisions, the want of canoes, and the 
ravages of small-pox, had ruined an enterprise 
which had been mismanaged from the first. There 
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was no birch bark to make more canoes, and owing 

to the lateness of the season the bark of the elms 
would not peel. Such of the Iroquois as had joined 
them were cold and sullen ; and news came that 
the three western tribes of the confederacy, terri- 
fied by the small-pox, had refused to move. It 
was impossible to advance ; and Winthrop, the 
commander, gave orders to return to Albany, leav- 
ing Pliips to conquer Canada alone.' But first, 
that the campaign might not seem wholly futile, 
he permitted Captain John Schuyler to make a 
raid into Canada with a band of volunteers. Schuy- 
ler left the camp at Wood Creek with twenty-nine 
whites and a hundred and twenty Indians, ]\assed» 
Lake Champlain, descended the Richelieu to Cham- 
bly, and fell suddenly on the settlement of La 
Prairie, whence Frontenac had just withdrawn with 
his forces. Soldiers and inhabitants were reaping 
in the wheat-fields. Schuyler and his followers 
killed or captured twenty-five, including several 

1 On this expedition tee the Journal of Major General Winthrop, In 
N, Y. Cot. Docs., IV. 193; Pnhlick Occurrences, 1690, in I/lsfoHcal Mar/a- 
anCf I. 223:^; and various ducumenU in iV. Y. Col. Docs., III. 727, 752, and 
in Doe. Hitt. N, Y., U. 266, S88. CorofMra La Poth«rie, IIL 126^ and N, Y» 
Col. D9e$., IX. 618. These lait aro French BUtementt. A Sokoki In- 
dian brought to Canada a greatly exnggerated account of the Knglish 
forces, and said that disease had been spread among them hy boxes of 
infected cluthing, which tliey themselves itud provided in order to poi- 
•on the Canadians. Bishop Laval, Ldtn du 20 Nw., 1690, says that there 
was a quarrel between the English and their Iroquois allies, whi^ bar- 
ing plundered a magazine of spoiled provisions, fell ill, and thought that 
they were poisoned. Gulden an<l other Knjjlisii writers seem to have 
been strangely ignorant of this expedition. The Jesuit Michel (Jermain 
declares that the force of the English alone amounted to four thousand 
men {Bttatian de la D/faite dea Anglois, 1690). Aboat one tenth of tbii 
number seem actually to bare taken the field. 

17 
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women. He wished to attack the neighhoring forty 

but his Indians refused ; and after burning houses, 
barn?;, and hay-ricks, and killing a great number of- 
cattle^ be seated himself with his party at dinner 
in the adjacent woods, while cannon answered can- 
non from Ghamhly, La Prairie^ and Montreal^ and 
the whole country was astir. We thanked the 
Governor of Canada,'* writes Schuyler, "for his 
salute of heavy artillery during our meal."' 

The English had little to boast in tiiis affair, the 
paltry termination of an enterprise from which 
great things had been expected. Nor was it for 
their honor to adopt the savage and cowardly mode 
of warfare in which their eneuiies had led the way. 
The blow that had been struck was less an injury 
to the French than an insult ; but, as such, it galled 
Frontenac excessively, and he made no mention of 
it in his despatches to the court. A few more Iro- 
quois attacks and a few more murders kept Mont- 
real in alarm till the tenth of October, when matters 
of deeper import engaged the governor's thoughts. 

A messenger arrived in haste at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and gave him a letter from Provost, 
town major of Quebec. It was to the effect that 
an Abenaki Indian had just come over land from 
Acadia, with news that some of his tribe had cap- 
tured an Euglish woman near Port^jmouth, who 
told them that a great fleet had sailed from Bos- 
ton to attack Quebec. Frontenac, not easily alarmed, 
doubted the report. Nevertheless, he embarked 

I Jwrmai of Captain John Schuyler, in Doc But. N. Y., IL 286. Com- 
pare La Pothfrie, IlL 101, and Retatica dt Monnigiiat. 
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at once with the intendant in a small vessel, which 
proved to he leaky, and was near foundering with 

all on hoard. He then took a canoe, and towards 
evening set out again for Quebec, ordering some 
two hundred men to follow him. On the next 
day, he met another canoe, hearing a fresh 
message from Provost, who announced that the 
English fleet had heen seen in the river, and that 
it was already above Tadoussac. Frontenac now 
sent back Captain de Ramsay with orders to Cal- 
li^res, governor of Montreal, to descend immedi- 
ately to Quebec with all the force at his disposal, 
and to muster the inhabitants on the way. Then 
he pushed on with the utmost speed. The autum- 
nal storms had begun, and the rain pelted him with- 
out ceasing ; but on the morning of the fourteenth 
he neared the town. The rocks of Cape Diamond 
towered before him ; the St. Lawrence lay beneath 
them, lonely and still ; and the Basin of Quebec 
outspread its broad bosom, a solitude without a sail. 
Frontenac had arrived in time. 

He landed at the Low er Town, and the troops and 
the armed inhabitants came crowding to meet him. 
He was delighted at their ardor.^ Shouts, cheers, 
and the waving of hats greeted the old man as he 
climbed the steep ascent of Mountain Street. Fear 
and doubt seemed banished In* his presence. Even 
those who hated him rejoiced at his coming, and 
hailed him as a deliverer. He went at once to in- 
spect the fortifications. Since the alarm a week 
before, Provost had accomplished wonders, and 

1 I'roiUenac au Ministre, 9 12 Nov., WJO, 
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not only coinpletcd the ^\o^ks begun in the spring, 
but added others to secure a place which waa a 
natural fortress in itself. On two sides, the Upper 
Town scarcely needed defence. The cli& along 
the St. Lawrence and those along the tributary 
river St. Charles had three accessi}>le points, 
guarded at the present day by the Prescott Gate, 
the Hope Gate, and the Palace Gate. Provost had 
secured them by barricades of heavy beams and 
casks filled with earth. A continuous line of pali- 
sades ran along the strand of the St. Charles, from 
the great cliff calk'<l the Saut au Matelot to the 
palace of the intendant. At this latter point be- 
gan the line of works constructed I)y Frontenac to 
protect the rear of the town. They consisted of 
palisades, strengthened by a ditch and an em* 
bankment, and flanked at frequent intervals by 
square towers of stone. Passing behind the garden 
of the Ursulines, they extended to a windmill on a 
hillock called Mt. Carn^oL and thence to the brink 
of the cli& in front. Here there was a battery of 
eight guns near the present Public Garden ; two 
more, each of three guns, were planted at the top 
of the Saut au Matelot ; another at the barricade 
of the Palace Gate ; and another near the windmill 
of Mt. Carmel ; while a number of light pieces were 
held in reserve for such use as occasion might re- 
quire. The Lower Town had no defensive works ; 
but two batteries, each of three guns, eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, were placed here at 
the edge of the river. ^ 

1 BdaAm A MonrngiMt Ftm dt Qtibee, par Vatmewe, 1660; iMtk 
tfoR dW Mtram Gakad, 1601. The ramniiit of Cftpe Diainond, which 
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Two days passed in completing these defences 

under the eye of the governor. Men were flock- 
ing in from the parishes far and wear ; and on the 
evening of the fifteenth about twenty-seven hun- 
dred, regulars and militia, were gathered within the 
fortifications, besides the armed peasantry of Beau- 
port and Beaupr^, who were ordered to watch the 
river below the town, and resist the Enirlisli, should 
they attempt to hmd.^ At length, before dawn on 
the morning of the sixteenth, the sentinels on the 
Saut au Matelot could descry the slowly moidng 
lights of distant vessels. At daybreak the fleet 
was in sight. Sail after sail passed the Point of 
Orleans and glided into the Basin of Quebec. The 
excited spectators on the rock counted thirty-four 
of them. Four were large ships, several others 
were of considerable size, and the rest were brigs, : 
schooners, and fishing craft, all thronged with 
men. 

comman«led tlie town, was not fnrtifioil till three yeut later, nor weie 
any guns plnced here during the KngUsh nttnek. 

^ Diarj/ of isglmnua Davis, prisoner in Quebec, in Mass. Hist, CoU. . 
8, L 101. There ii a differenoe of ten daji in the French and EngUth 
dates, the Ntm Stj^ haTing been adopted by the former and not by the 
latter. 
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D£F£NCE OF QUEBEC. 

Pbips oh xn St. Lawrbncb. — Phifs at Qobbbo. — A Flao ov 
Tkdob.— SoMini AT THB CrItbau.^Thb SuMMoira ahd tbb Ak- 
•WBB. — Pjjur or Attack.— 'Labdimo op thb Enolisb.— Tu 

Cavnonadk. — The Snira REPursm. — The Land Attack. — 
Retkeat of Phips. — Condition of Qukbsg. — Rbjoicimos of 

THB FbBHCH. — DiSTBBSS AT BOSTON. 

The delay at Boston, waiting aid from England 

that never came, was not propitious to Phips; 
nor were the wind and the waves. The vovaf^e to 
the St. Lawrence was a long one ; and when he 
began^ without a pilot, to grope his way up the 
unknown river, the weather seemed in league 
with his enemies. lie appears, moreover, to have 
wasted time. What was most vital to his success 
was rapidity of movement j yet, whether hy his 
fault or his misfortune, he remained three weeks 
within three days' sail of Quebec.^ While an- 
chored off Tadoussac, with the wind ahead, he 
passed the idle hours in holding councils of war 
and framing rules for tlie government of his men ; 
and, wdien at length the wind veered to the east, it 
is doubtful if he made the best use of his oppor- 
tunity." 

* Journal of Major Wullfi/, in Hutchinson, Hist. Masx., I. 470. 
' "Us ne prufitdrvnt pus du vent favorable pour nous surprendr* 
oomne Ui aoroient pa ftire." JucfaeMaii, 820. 
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He presently captured a small vessel, commanded 

by Gran\ille, an officer whom Provost had sent to 
watch his movements. He had already captured, 
near Tadoussac, another vessel, having on board 
Madame Lalande and Madame Joliet, the wife and 
the mother-in-law of the discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi.' When questioned as to the condition of 
Quebec, they told him that it was imperfectly forti- 
fied, that its cannon were dismounted, and that it 
had not two hundred men to defend it. Phips was 
greatly elated, thinking that, like Port Eoyal, the 
capital of Canada would fall without a blow. The 
statement of the two prisoneis was true, for the 
most ])art, when it was made ; but the energy of 
Provost soon wrought a change. 

Phips imagined that the Canadians would offer 
little resistance to the Puritan invasion ; for some 
of the Acadians had felt the influence of their New 
England neighbors, and shown an inclination to 
them. It was far otherwise in Canada, where 
the English heretics were regarded wuth abhor- 
rence. Whenever the invaders tried to land at the 
settlements along the shore, they were met by a 
rebuff. At the river Quelle, Francheville, the 
cure put on a cap and capote, took a musket, led 
his parishioners to the river, and hid with them in 
the bushes. As the English boats approached their 
ambuscadci they gave the foremost a volley, which 
killed nearly every man on board; upon which 
the rest sheared off. It was the same when the 

1 " Lefl Demoiselles LiUande et J<^et." The title of madam*' was at 

this time n'H(ricf«'(l to ninrricd wnmen of rnjik. Tlu' wives oi the bout' 
gwiSf aud even ol the lesser nobles, were called demoiteJU$. 
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fleet neared Quebec. Bands of militia, vigilant^ 
agile, and well commanded, followed it along the 

shore, and repelled with showers of bullets every 
attempt of the enemy to touch Canadian soil. 

When, after his protracted voyage, Phips sailed 
into the Baain of Quebec, one of the grandest 
scenes on the western continent opened upon his 
sight : the wide expanse of waters, the lofty prom- 
ontory beyond, and the opposing heiglits of Levi; 
the catiiract of Montmorenci, the distant range 
of the Lauirentian Mouiktains, the warlike rock 
with its diadem of walls and towers, the roofs of 
the Lower Town clustering on the strand beneath, 
the Chateau St. Louis perched at the brink of the 
cliii, and over it the wliite banner, spangled with 
fieurs-de-liSf flaunting deiiance in the clear autumnal 
air. Perhaps, as he gazed, a suspicion seized him 
that the task he had undertaken was less easy 
than he had thought ; but he had conquered once 
by a simple suninions to surrender, and he resolved 
to try its virtue again. 

The fleet anchored a little below Quebec ; and 
towards ten o'clock the French saw a boat put out 
from the admiral's ship, bearing a flag of truce. 
Four canoes went from the Lower Town, and met 
it midway. It brought a subaltern odicer, who 
announced himself as the bearer of a letter from 
Sir William Phips to the French commander. He 
was taken into one of the canoes and paddled to 
the quay, after being completely blindfolded by a 
bandage which covered half his face. Prevost re- 
ceived iiim aa he lauded, and ordered two sergeauta 
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to take him by the arms and lead him to the 

governor. Ills progress u;i.s neither rnj)id nor 
direct. They drew hun hither and thither, delight- 
ing to make him clamber in the dark over every 
possible obstruction ; while a noisy crowd hustled 
him, and laughing women called him Colin Mail- 
lard, the name of the chief player in blindman's 
buff.* Amid a prodigiou.s hubbub, intended to 
bewilder him and impress him with a sense of im- 
mense warlike preparation, they dragged him over 
the three barricades of Mountain Street, and 
brought him at last into a large room of the 
ch&teau. Here they took the bandage from his 
eyes. He stood for a moment with an air of 
astonishment and some confusion. The governor 
stood before him, haughty and stem, surrounded by 
French and Canadian officers, Maricourt, Sainte- 
Helene, Longueuil, Villebon, Valrenne, Bienville, 
and many more, bedecked with gold lace and 
silver lace, perukes and powder, plumes and rib- 
bons, and dl the martial foppery in which they 
took delight, and regardmg the envoy with keen, 
defiant eyes.* After a moment, he recovered his 
breath and his composure, saluted P'rontcnac, and, 
expressing a wish that the duty a.ssigned liim had 
been of a more agreeable nature, handed him the 
letter of Phips. Frontenac gave it to an inter- 
preter, who read it aloud in French that all might 
hear. It ran thus : — 

1 JuchereAu, 823. 

2 " Tiitis COS Offifiers s'etoient linbilli'.-; Ic plus proprement qu'iis pOrent, 
les galuns d'or et d'urgent, lea rubans, ItM plomett, la puudre, et J* 
frisure, riea ne manquoit," etc. Ibid, 
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* Sir WiUiam Pht'pt, Knight, Gtturvl md Cmttmander^n-ekitf in md OMT 

ihf i'r Majcfitirt' Forcet of AVtc Enrjlandt hjf Sea and Land, to Comi 
frouUnac, Lieutenant- General and Covernour for the Freuch Kiv(f at 
Canada : or, in his a&fencc, to ki$ Lkpuljff or him or them in chi^ co»- 

nnnd at Qnrlin h 

"The war betwoon tlic crowns of Etiixland and France doth 
not oiilv RufFicioiitlv warrant, hut the tlt stniction made hv the 
French and Indians, under your command and encoura^^cment, 
upon tlic |)i r>ous and estate's of flieir Majesties' subjects of New 
England, without provocation <»n their j)art, hath put them 
under the necessity of tliis e.\pe<lition for their own security and 
satisfaction. And although the cruelties and barbarities used 
against them by the French and Indians might, upon the present 
opportunity, prompt uuto a severe revenge, yet, being deairoiiB 
to avoid all inhumane and unchristianJike aotioDSy and to pre- 
vent sheddiog of Uood as rnnelt aa may be, 

I, the aforesaid Wilfiam Phips, Knight, do hereby, in the 
name and in the behalf of their most excellent Majesties, Wil- 
liam and Mary, King and Queen of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defenders of the Faith, and by order of their said 
Majesties* government of the Massachuset-colony in New Eng- 
land, demand a present surrender of your forts and castles, 
nndemolished, and the King's and other stores, unimbeszled, 
with a seasonable delivery of all captives ; together with a sur- 
render of all your persons and estates to my dispose : upon the 
doing whereof, you may expect mercy from me, as a Christian, 
aocordipg to what shall be found for their Majesties' service 
and the subjects' security. Which, if you refuse forthwith to 
do, I am come provided, and am resolved, by the help of God, 
in whom I tni-t. l<y force of arms to revenge all wrongs and 
injuries offered, and bring you under subjection to the Crown 
of England, and, when too late, make you wish you bad ac- 
cepted of the favour tendered. 

Your answer positive in an hour, returned by your own 
trumpet, with the return of mine, is required upon the peril 
that will ensue." ^ 

^ See the Letter in Mather, Mapmdta, 1. 186. The French kept a 

copy of it, which, with an ncctimte translation, in parallel cohimns, wss 
sent to Versailles, and is siill prfservtMl in llio A rcbives de la MsrinSb 
The text tttiswurs xx^rfectly tu that given by Mather. 
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When the reading was finished, the Englishman 

pulled his watch from lii.s pocket, and handed it to 
the governor. Frontenac could not, or pretended 
that he could not, see the hour. The messenger 
thereupon told him that it was ten o'clock, and 
that he must have his answer hefore eleven. A 
general cry of indignation arose ; and Valrenne 
called out that Phips was not hing but a pirate, and 
that his man ought to be hanged. Frontenac con- 
tamed himself for a moment, and then said to the 
envoy : — 

"I will not keep you waiting so long. Tell 
your general that I do not recognize King William; 
and that the Prince of Orange, who so styles him- 
self, is a usurper, who has violated the most sacred 
laws of blood in attempting to dethrone his father- 
in-law. I know no king of England but King 
James. Your general ought not to be surprised 
at the hostilities wliich he savs that the French 
have carried on in the colony of Massachusetts; 
for, as the king my master has taken the king of 
England under his protection, and is about to re- 
place him on his throne by force of arms, he might 
have expected that his Majesty would order nie to 
make war on a people who have rebelled against 
their lawfid prince." Then, turning with a smile 
to the officers about him : Even if your general 
ofiFered me conditions a little more gracious, and if 
I had a mind to accept them, does he suppose that 
these brave gentlemen would give their consent, 
and advise me to trust a ninii who broke his agree- 
ment with the governor of Port lioyal, or a rebel 
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who has failed in his duty to his king, and forgot- 
ten all the favors he had received from him, to 
'follow a prince who pretends to be the liberator of 
England and the defender of the faith, and yet 
destroys the laws and privileges of the kingdom 
and overthrows its religion? The divine justice . 
which your general invokes in his letter will not 
fail to punish such acts severely." 

The messenger seemed astonished and startled ; 
but he presently asked if the governor would give 
him his answer in writing. 

" No," returned Frontenac, " I will answer your 
general only by the mouths of my cannon, that he 
may learn that a man like me is not to bo sum- 
moned after this fashion. Let him do his best, and 
I will do mine ; ** and he dismissed the Englishman 
abruptly. He was again blindfolded, led over the 
barricades, and sent back to the fleet by the boat 
that brought him.* 

Phips had often given proof of personal courage, 
but for the past three weeks his conduct seems that 
of a man conscious that he is charged with a work 
too large for his capacity. lie had spent a good 
part of his time in liolding councils of war; and 
now, when he heard the answer of Frontenac, he 
called another to consider what should be done. A 
plan of attack was at length arranged. The mili- 
tia were to be landed on the shore of Beauport, 
which was just below Quebec, though separated 

* Letire de Sir William Phips a }f. de Frontenac, avec sa Tt€pon»e ver- 
bn!e. ; Ptiation de re qui gV*/ jkkh^ a la Ihirente des Anrjlr,is a Qiefirr nu moit 
d' Octohre, Vo^. Cuiupare Munseignat, y2<-/(ifion. The Euglitih accuuuU, 
though more brief, cooSrm thoee of the French. 
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from it bv the St. Charles. Thev wore then to 
cross this river by a ford practicable at low water, 
climb the heights of St. Genevieve, and gain the 
rear of the town. The small vessels of the fleet 
were to aid the movement by ascending the St. 
Charles as far as the ford, holding the enemy in 
clieck ])}• their lire, and carrying provisions, ammu- 
nition, and intrenching tools, for the use of the 
land troops. When these had crossed and were 
ready to attack Quebec in the rear, Phips was to 
cannonade it in front, and land two hundred men 
under cover of his guns to effect a diversion by 
storming the barricades. Some of the French pris- 
oners, from whom their captors appear to have 
received a great deal of correct information, told 
the admiral that there was a place a mile or two 
above the town where the heights might be scaled 
and the rear of the fortilicaiions reached from a 
direction opposite to that proposed. This was pre- 
cisely the movement by which Wolfe afterwards 
gained his memorable victory ; but Phips chose to 
abide by the original plan.' 

Whfle the plan was debated, the opportunity for 
accomplishing it ebbed away. It was still early 
when the messenger returned from Quebec ; but, 
before Phips was ready to act, the dav was on the 
wane and the tide was against him. He lay quietly 
at his moorings when, in the evening, a great shout- 
ing, mingled with the roll of drums and the sound 
of lifes, was heard from the Upper Town. The 

> Journal of Major Walkjfs SftTage, Account of the LaU AeUctt itf ffo 
Vwm Engilmdm (Loud. 1691). 
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English oilier rs asked their prisoner, Granville, 
what it meant. Ma £oi, Messieurs," he replied, 

you have lost the game. It is the governor of 
Montreal with the people from the country above. 
There is nothing for you now but to pack and go 
home." In fact, Callieres had arrived witli seven 
or (A'^ht hundred men, many of them regulars. 
With these were bands of coureurs de bens and other 
young Canadians, all full of fight, singing and 
whooping with martial glee as they passed the 
western gate and trooped down St. Louis Street.* 

The next day was gusty and Mustering ; and still 
Phips lay quiet, waiting on the winds and the waves*. 
A small vessel, with sixty men on board, under Cap- 
tain Ephraim Savage, ran in towards the shore of 
Beauport to examine the landing, and stuck fast in 
the mud. The Canadians plied her with bullets, 
and brought a cannon to bear on her. They might 
have waded out and hoarded her, but Savage and 
his men kept up so hot a fire that they forbore 
the attempt ; and, when the tide rose, she floated 
again. 

lliere was another night of tranquillity; but at 
about eleven on Wednesday morning the French 
heard the English fifes and drums in full action, 
while repeated shouts of " God save King William ! " 
rose from all the vessels. This lasted an hour or 
more ; after which a great numl)er of boats, loaded 
with men, put out from the fleet and rowed rapidly 
towards the shore of Beauport. The tide was low, 
and the boats grounded before reaching the land- 

1 JaclMmii, 886, S26. 
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ing-place. The Freiuli on tlie rock could j^ee the 
troops through telescopes, looking in the distance 
like a swarm of black, ants, as they waded through 
mud and water, and formed in companies along the 
strand. They were some thirteen hundred in num- 
ber, and were cuinnianded by Major Walley.* Fron- 
tenac had sent three hundred shar])s]iooters, under 
Sainte-II^l^ne, to meet them and hold them in 
check. A battalion of troops followed ; but, long 
before they could reach the spot, Sainte-H^^ne's 
men, with a few militia from the neighboring par- 
i.shes, and a band of Huron warriors from Lorctte, 
threw themselves into the thickets along the front 
of the English, and opened a distant but galling 
fire upon the compact bodies of the enemy. Waji- 
ley ordered a charge. The New England men 
rushed, in a disorderly manner, but with great im- 
petuosity, up the risiii*; ground ; received two \ol- 
leys, which failed to check them ; and drove back 
the assailants in some confusion. They turned, 
however, and fought in Indian fashion with courage 
and address, leji[)ing and dodging among trees, 
rocks, and bushes, firing as they retreated, and 
inflicting more harm than they received. Towards 
evening they disappeared ; and Walley, whose men 
had been much scattered in the desultory fight, 
drew them together as well as he could, and advanced 
towards the St. Charles, in order to meet the ves- 
sels which were to aid him in passing the ford. 

> " Between 12 andl.SOO men." Walley, " Almut 1 ,'JIH» men." 

Savage, Account of the htte Action. Savage was second in cotninand of 
the militia. Matlier says, 1,400. Moat of the French accounts suy, 1,600. 
Some M/, %000; and La Hontan laiiea the number to 8,000. 
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Here he posted sentinels, and encamped for the 

night. He had lost four killed and about sixty 
wounded, and imagined that he had killed twenty 
or thirty of the enemy. In fact, however, their 
loss was much less, though among the killed was 
a yaluahle officer, the Chevalier de Clermont, and 
among the wounded the veteran captain of Beau- 
port, Juchereau de Saint-Denis, more tlian sixty- 
four years of age. In the evening, a deserter came 
to the English camp, and brought the unwelcome 
intelligence that there were three thousand armed 
men in Quebec.' 

Meanwliile, Phips, whose fault hitlierto had not 
been an excess of promptitude, grew impatient, and 
made a premature movement inconsistent with the 
preconcerted plan. He left his moorings, anchored 
his largest ships before the town, and prepared to 
cannonade it ; but the fiery veteran, who watched 
him from the Chateau St. Louis, anticipated him, 
and gave him the first shot. Phips replied furi- 
ously, opening fire with every gun that he could 
bring to bear ; while the rock paid him back in kind, 

* On this a£fair, Walley, Jmirmil; Savage, Account of the htte Action 
(in a letter to hit brother) ; Monseignat, Relation; Relation de la Deicente 
de$ AngloU; Retathn de 1662-1712; La Hontan, I. 218. **M. le comte 
de Frontenac le trouva avec 8,000 hommes." Belmont, Histoire du Cmutda, 
A.n. infKl The prisoner Captain Sylvunus Davis, in his diary, says, as 
alriM«ly nuntioned, that on the day before I'hipa's arrival so many reg- 
ulars and militia arrived that, with those who came with I^ntenac, 
there were abonl 9,700. This was before the arriTal of Callikrea, who, 
according to Davis, brought but 300. Thus the three accounts of the 

deserter. Behnont, and Davis, tally exactly as to tlie stim total. 

An enemy of Frontenac writes, *' Ce n'est pas »& presence qui fit 
prendre la f uite aux Anglois, mais le grand nombre de Frauqob auz* 
qneU ila rireot bien que oelnjr de leurs gnerriera n'tftoit paa capable de 
faire tlte." Bematqtia mtt POraUon FwMn de feu M, de Fnntmae, 
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and belched ilame and smoke from all its batteries. 
So fierce and rapid was the firing, that La Hon- 
tan compares it to volleys of musketry ; and old 
officers, who had seen many sieges, declared that 

they liad never known the like.' The din was pro- 
digious, reverberated from tlie surrounding hoiglits, 
and rolled back from the distant mountains in one 
continuous roar. On the part of the £nglish, how- 
ever, surprisinirly little was accomplished beaide 
nob^ and «moke The practice of their gunners 
Wfis so bad that many of their shot struck harm- 
lessly against the face of the cliif. Their guns, 
too, were very light, and appear to have been 
charged with a view to the most rigid economy of 
gunpowder ; for the balls failed to pierce the stone 
walls of the buildings, and did so little damage that, 
as the French boaisted, twenty crowns would have 
repaired it all." Night came at length, and the 
turmoil ceased. 

Phips lay quiet till daybreak, when Frontenac 
sent a shot to waken him, and the cannonade began 
again. Saintc-IIclcnc had returned from Ik'auport ; 
and he, with bis brother Maricourt, took charge 
of the two batteries of the Lower Town, aiming the 
guns in person, and throwmg balls of eighteen and 
twenty-four pounds with excellent precision against 
the four largest ships of the fleet. One of their 
shots cut the flagstall" of the admiral, and the cross 
of St. George fell into the river. It drifted with 
the tide towards the north shore ; whereupon sev- 

1 Honfan. I. Slfi ; .Tu. liereiiu, .TJl'i. 
* Vhre Ueriuain, lieiutmn de la D€jaiie des AugloU. 

18 
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eral Canadians paddlcri out in a birch canoe, secured 
it. and brou<^lit it back in triumph. On the spire 
of the cathedral in the Upper Town had been hung 
a picture of the Holy Family, as an invocation of 
divine aid. The Puritan gunners wasted their am- 
munition in vain attempts to knock it down. That 
it escaped their malice was ascribed to mimcle. ])ut 
the miracle would have been greater if they had 
hit it. 

At length, one of the ships, which had suffered 
most, hauled off and abandoned the fight. That of 
the admiral had fared little better, and now her 

condition grew desperate. With her ri^'-irinpr torn, 
her mainmast half cut through, her mizzen-niast 
splintered, her cabin pierced, and her hull riddled 
with shot, another volley seemed hkely to sink her, 
when Phips ordered her to be cut loose from hei 
moorings, and she drifted out of fire, leaving cable 
and anchor Ixdiind. The remaining ships soon 
gave over the conllict, and withdrew to stations 
where thev could neither do harm nor suffer it* 

Phips had thrown away nearly all his ammuni- 
tion in this futile and disastrous attack, which should 
have been deferred till the moment when Walley, 
with his land foice, had Ljained tlie rear of the 
town. Wallev la\ in his caini). his men wet, shiver- 
ing with cold, lamished, and sickening with the 
small-poz. Food, and all other supplies, were to 
Iiave been brought him by the small vessels, which 

t Betidef rathoritiM before cited, Le Cleroq, i^tofi/MteiMiil dt la 
F(y,lL 484; Potlierie, III. 118; /by^Mrt de Ckamfigng, Oe(., 1090; 
lAval, lettre h , 20 Aoe., 1600. 
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should have entered the month o£ the St. Charles 
and aided him to cross it. But he waited for them 
in Tain. Every vessel that carried a gun had busied 
itself in cannonading, and the rest did not move. 

There appears to have been insubordination among 
the masters of these small craft, some of ^vh()m, be- 
ing owners or part-owners of ,the vessels they com- 
manded, were probably unwilling to run them into 
danger. Walley was no soldier ; but he saw that to 
attempt the passage of the river without aid, under 
the batteries of the town and in the face of forces 
twice as numerous as his own. was not an easy task. 
}?'routenac, on his part, says that he wished him to 
do so, knowing that the attempt would ruin him.^ 
The* New England men were eager to push on; 
but the night of Thursday, the day of Phips's re- 
pulse, was so cold that ice formed more than an 
inch in thickness, and the half-starved militia suf- 
fered intensely. Six field-pieces, w ith their ammu- 
nition, had been sent ashore ; but they were nearly 
useless, as there were no means of moving them. 
Half a barrel of musket powder, and one biscuit for 
each man, were also landed ; and with this meagre 
aid Walley was left to capture Quebec. Ho mi<^^ht, 
had he dared, have made a dash across the ford on 
the mommg of Thursday, and assaulted the town 
in the rear whUe Phips was cannonading it in front ; 
but his courage was not equal to so desperate a 
venture. The firing ceased, and the possible op- 
portunity was lost. The citizen soldier despaired 
of success ; and, on the morning of J^'riday, he went 

> Fronlmae au Mimttn, 12 et 19 Nov., 1600. 
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on board the admiral's ship to explain his situation. 
While he was gone, his men put themselves in motion, 
and advanced along the borders of the St. Charles 
towards the ford. Frontenac, with three battalions 
of regular troops, went to receive them at the cross- 
ing; while Sainte-llclene, with his brotlier TiOn- 
gueuil, passed the ford with a b(xl y oi Canadians, and 
opened fire on them from the neighboring thickets. 
Their advance parties were driven in, and there 
was a hot skirmish, the chief loss falling on the New 
Kn^hind im n, who were fully exposed. On the 
side of the French, Sainte-IIclene was mortally 
wounded, and his brother was hurt by a spent ball. 
Towards evening, the Canadians withdrew, and the 
English encamped for the night. Their com- 
mander presently rejoined them. The admiral 
had given him leave to withdraw them to the licet, 
and boats were accoixlingly sent to bring them off ; 
hut, as these did not arrive till about daybreak, it 
was necessary to defer the embarkation till the 
next night. 

At dawn, Quebec was all astir with the beating 
of drums and the ringing of bells. The New Eng- 
land drums rephed ; and Walley drew up his men 
under arms, expecting an attack, for the town 
was so near that the hubbub of voices from withui 
could plainly be heard. The noise gradually died 
away ; and, except a few shots from the ramparts, 
the invaders w(m c left undisturbed. Wallev sent 
two or three companies to hoixt up the neighboring 
thickets, where he suspected that the enemy was 
lurking. On the way, they had the good luck to 
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find and kill a niunher of cattle, which they cooked 
and ate on the spot; whereupon, being greatly 
refreshed and invigorated, thej dashed forward in 
complete disorder, and were soon met by the fire 
of the ambushed Canadians. Several more com- 
panies were sent to tlieir support, and the skirmish- 
ing became lively. Three detacliments from (Juel>ec 
had crossed the river ; and the militia of Beauport 
and Beaupr^ had hastened to join them. They 
fought like Indians, hiding behind trees or throw- 
ing themselves flat among the bnshes, and laying 
repeated ambuscades as they .slowly fell back. At 
length, they all made a stand on a hill beliind the 
buildings and fences of a farm ; and here they held 
their ground till night, while the New England 
men taunted them as cowards who would never 
fight except under cover.' 

Walley, who with his main body had stood in 
arms all day, now called in the skirmishers, and 
fell back to the landing-place, where, as soon as it 
grew dark, the boats arrived from the fleet. The 
sick men, of whom there were many, were sent on 
board, and then, amid floods of rain, the whole 
force embarked in noisy confusion, leaving behind 
them in the mud five of their cannon. Hasty as 
was their parting, their conduct on the whole had 
been creditable ; and La Hontan, who was in Quebec 
at the time, says of them. ''They fought vigor- 
ously, though as ill-disciplined as men gathered 
together at random could be ; for they did not 
lack courage, and, if they failed, it was by reason 

RehthH de la Dacenle des Angbu. 
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of their entire ignorance of disciplme, and be* 
cause they were exhausted by the fatigues of the 
voyage." Of Phips he speaks with contempt, and 
savs that he could not have served the French 
better if they had bribed him to stand all the while 
with his arms folded. Some allowance should, 
nevertheless, be made bim for the unmanageable 
character of the force under his coniniand, the 
constitution of which was fatal to military sub- 
ordination. 

On Sunday, the morning after the re-embarka- 
tion, Phips called a council of officers, and it was 
resolved that the men should rest for a day or two, 

that there should be a meeting for prayer, ami tliat, 
if ammunition enough could be found, another land- 
ing should be attempted ; but the rough weather 
prevented the prayer-meeting, and the plan of a 
new attack was fortunately abandoned. 

Quebec remained in agitation and alarm till 
Tuesday, when Phips weighed anchor and disap- 
peared, with all his fleet, behind the Island of 
Orleans. He did not go far, as indeed he could 
not, but stopped four leagues below to mend rig- 
ging, fortify wounded masts, and stop shot-holes. 
Subercase had gone with a detachment to watch 
the retiring enemy ; and Phips was repeatedly 
seen among his men, on a scafL'old at the side of 
bis ship, exercising his old trade of carpenter. 
This delay was turned to good use by an exchange 
of prisoners. Chief among those in the hands of 
the French was Captain Davis, late commander at 
Casco Bay and there were also two young daugh- 
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ters of Lieutenant Clark, who had been killed at 
the same place. Frontenac himself had humanely 
ransomed these children from the Indians ; and 
Madame de Champigny, of the intendant, 
hady "with equal kindness, bought from them a 
little girl named Sarah Gerrish, and placed her 
in charge of the nuns at the Hotel-Dieu, who had 
become greatly attached to her, while she, on her 
part, left them with reluctance. The French had 
the better in these exchanges, receiving able- 
bodied men, and returning, with the exception of 
Davis, only women and children. • 

The heretics were gone, and Quebec breathed 
freely again. Her escape had been a narrow one ; 
not that three thousand men, m part regular troops, 
defending one of the strongest positions on the 
continent, and commanded by Frontenac, could 
not defv tlie attacks of two thousand raw fishermen 
and farmers, led by an ignorant civilian, but the 
numbers which were a source of strength were at 
the same time a source of weakness.* Nearly all 
the adult males of Canada were gathered at Quebec, 
and there was imminent danger of starvation. 
Cattle from the neighboring parishes had been 
hastily driven into the town ; but there Avas little 
other provision, and before Phips retreated the 
pinch of famine had begun. Had he come a week 
earlier or stayed a week later, the French them- 

* The small pox had left prohahly less than 'J,<M>0 i ffective men in 
the fleet when it arrived before Quebec. The number ut regular troops 
in Canada bjr the roll of 1689 wat 1.418. Nothing had since occurred to 
grwtljr dhniniih the nnmber. Catli^t left about Hf tjr In Montreal, and 
perbajM alao a lew in the neighboring forts. Tlie rest were in Quebca - 
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Belves believed that Quebec would liave fallen, in 
the one case for want of meu^ and in the other for 
want of food. 

The Lower Town had been abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who bestowed their famUies and their 
furniture within the solid walls of the seminary. 
The ceUars of the Ursuline convent were filled with 
women and children, and many more took refuge 
at the Hotel-Dieu. The beans and cabbages in the 
garden of the nuns were all stolen by the soldiers ; 
and their wood-pile was turned into bivouac fires. 
" We were more dead tlian alive wlieu we heard 
the cannon," writes Mother Juchereau ; but the Jes- 
uit Freniin came to console them, and their prayers 
and their labors never ceased. On the day when 
the firing was heaviest, twenty-six balls fell into 
their yard and garden, and were sent to the ^ii^un- 
ners at the batteries, who rrtuiiKMl tliein to their 
English owners. At the convent of the Ursuliues, 
the comer of a nun's apron was carried off by a 
cannon-shot as she passed through her chamber. 
The sisterhood began a novena, or nine days* devo- 
tion, to St. Joseph, St. Ann, the angels, and the 
souls in purgatory; and one of their number re- 
mained day and night in prayer before the images 
of the Holy Family. The bishop came to encour- 
age them ; and his prayers and his chants were so 
fervent that they thought their last hour was 
come.* 

The superior of the Jesuits, with some of the 
elder members of the Order, remained at their col- 

^ JUtU iTime Raigume Umdine, In Le9 Unutinet d« QuiUe, L 470 
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lege during the attack, ready, should the heretics 
prevail, to repair to their chapel, and die before 
the altar. Rumor exaggerated the numbers of the 
enetny, and a general alarm pervaded the town. 

It was still greater at Lorette. nine miles distant. 
The warriors of that mi.^sion were in the first skir- 
mish at Beauport ; and two of them, running off in a 
fright, reported at the village that the enemy were 
carrying every thing before them. On this, the 
villagers fled to the woods, followed by Father Ger- 
main, their missionary, to whom this hastv (\\'()(]us 
suggested the flight of the Holy Fiuniiyinto Egypt.* 
The Jesuits were thought to have special reason 
to fear the Puritan soldiery, who, it was reported, 
meant to kill them all, after cutting off their ears 
to make neckhices.^ 

When news first came of the approach of Phips, 
the bishop was absent on a pastoral tour. Hasten- 
ing back, he entered Quebec at night, by torch- 
light, to the great joy of its inmates, who felt that 
his presence brought a benediction. He issued a 
pastoral address, exhorting his ilock to frequent 
and full confession and constant attendance at mass, 
as the means of insuring the success of their arms.' 
Laval, the former bishop, aided his efforts. We 
appealed," he writes, " to God, his Holy Mother, 
to all the Angels, and to all the Saints." * Nor was 

I " n nous ressouvint alore de la fuite de Nostre Seigneur en ^gypte." 
I%re Germain, JRelatioiu 

» Ibid. 

* LettTf pnstornh pour din/io^r lf$ PenpUtt de ce Dioek$e it 9$ Mm d^tmin 

ctntre Ifx Amfluit (Keg. de rEveclid de Quebec). 
4 Lacal a , Noo. 20, im. 
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tbe appeal in vain : for each day seemed to bring 

some new token of celestial favor ; and it is not 
surprising that the head-winds wliieli delayed the 
approach of the enemy, the cold and the storms 
which hastened his departure, and, above all, his 
singularly innocent cannonade, which, killed but 
two or three persons, should have been accepted 
as proof of divine intervention. It was to the Holy 
Virgin tliat Quebec had been most lavish o£ iia 
vows, and to her the victory was ascribed. 

One great anxiety still troubled the minds of the 
victors. Three ships, bringing large sums of money 
and the yearly supplies for the colony, were on 
their way to Quebec ; and nothing was more likely 
than that the retiring fleet would meet and capture 
them. Messengers had been sent down the river, 
who passed the English in the dark, found the 
ships at St. Paul's Bay, and warned them of the 
danger. They turned back, and hid themselves 
within the mouth of the Snguenay ; but not soon 
enough to prevent Phips from discovering their 
retreat. He tried to follow them ; but thick fogs 
arose, with a persistent tempest of snow, which 
completely baffled him, and, after waiting five 
days, he gave over the attempt. When he was 
gone, the three ships emergeil from their hiding- 
place, and sailed again for (^uel)ec, where they 
were greeted with a universal jubilee. Their de- 
liverance was ascribed to Saint Ann, the mother of 
the Virgin, and also to St. Francb Xavier, whose 
name one of them bore. 

Quebec was divided between thanksgiving and 
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rejoicing. The captured flag of Pliips's ship wa.s 
borne to the cathedral in triumph ; the hishop 
sang Te Deum ; and, amid the firing of cannon, 
the image of the Virgin was carried to each church 
and chapel in the place by a proceesiony in which 
priests, people, and troops all took part. The day 
closed with a grand bonfire in honor of i'rou- 
tenac. 

One of the throe ships carried back the news of 
the victory, which was hailed with joy at Ver- 
sailles ; and a medal was struck to commemorate 

it. The ship carried also a despatch from Fron- 
tenac. "Now that the king has triumphed by 
land and sea," wrote the old soldier, " will lie 
think that a few squadrons of his navy would be 
ill employed in punishing the insolence of these 
genuine old parliamentarians of Boston, and crush- 
ing them in their den and the English of New York 
as well ? By mastering these two towns, we shall 
secure the whole sea-coast, besides the fisheries of 
the Grand Bank, which is no slight matter : and 
this would be the true, and perhaps the only, way 
of bringing the wars of Canada to an end ; for, 
when the English are coiKjiuM'Ofl. we can easily re- 
duce the Iroquois to complete submission." * 

Phips returned crestfallen to Boston late in 
November ; and one by one the rest of the fleet 
came straggling after him, battered and weather- 
beaten. Some did not appear till February, and 
throe or four never came at all. The autumn and 
early winter were unusually stormy. Captain 
Rainsford, with sixty men, was wrecked on the 

I Fnnknae m Minutn, 9 cCl2 Nov., 1600. 
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Isljind of Anticosti, where more than lialf their 
number died of cold and nmery.' In the other 
vessels, some were drowned, some frost-bitten, and 
above two hundred killed by small-pox and fever. 

At Boston, all was dismay and gloom. The 
Puritan bowed before " this awful frown of God," 
and searched his conscience for tlie sin that had 
brought upon him so stem a chastisement." Mas- 
sachusetts, already impoverinhed, found herself in 
extremity. The war, instead of | lying for itself, 
had burdened her with an additional debt of fifty 
thousand j)()inids.' The sailors and soldiers were 
clamorous for their pay; and, to stitisfy them, the 
colony was forced for the first time in its history to 
issue a paper currency. It was made receivable at 
a premium for all public debts, and was also forti- 
fied l)y a provision for its early redemption by 
taxation ; a provision whieh wius carried into effect 
in spite of poverty and distress.^ 

> Mather, Magnolia, L 102. 

* Thf Governor and CouneS to the Agtui* tif 9ftu$achuettt, in AnAm 

TmcfM, III. 53. 

* Ailtliiss of the Gentrij, .\frrr/iauta,and othns, Ihlti., II. 2.'](). 

* The fuUowing is a literal copy of a speeinun of this paper monej, 
which varied in Taloe from two thillings to ten pounda:— 

No. (2161) ]0« 

TliU Indented Bill of Ten Shillings, due from the Massachusetts 
Colony to the PoMeisor, ahall be in ralue equal to Money, and thall ha 

accord in^'ly accented by the Treasurer and Receivers subordinate to 

him in ail Piiljlicit PavinentB, and for any Stock at any lime in tlie 
TicaMuy Boston in New England, December the lO*.** lO'JO. By Order 
of tlie General Court. 

PmE TowitaBVD^ 
Adam WiNTHRor > Ctmf^ 
Tim. THORKToir ) 



When tliis painr came into the hands of the treasurer, it was burned. 
Nevertheless, owing to the temporary charactw of the prortdoml gor- 



of 

Ma.Miliu- 
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Massachusetts liad iiuide her usual uiistake. She 
had confidently heheved that ignorance and ine:K- 
perienoe could match the skill of a tried veteran, and 
that the rude courage of her fishermen and farmers 
could triumph without discipline or leadership. 
The conditions of her niat^'rial prosperity uere 
adverse to etficienoy in war. A trading repubhc, 
without trained oncers, may win victories ; but it 
wins them either by accident or by an extravagant 
outlay in money and life. 

ernment, it iVU for a time to the value of from fourteen to tizte^ 
•biUingd in the pound. 

In the Bibliotheque NMionalo it the original draft of a remaricable 
jnap. by the engineer ViHeneuTe, of which a fae-timiU to before me. It 

rcprcst iit.M ill (K'tail the town and fortifications of Quebec, the surround- 
ing country, and tlie positions of the Eii<rlish fleet mi(l land forces*, and 
to entitled /^Z.v4A' DE QU£iJEC, el dt »es Enuirous, EN LA NOU- 
VELLE FRANCE, ASStSGJS PAR LES ANGLOISJelB iTOc 
tobre 1690 ju$qu'au 22 dud. mois ^u'Hs s'en nJlfreni, a/tprig aueir tM biem 
bonus PAR M\ LE COMIE DE FRONTENAC, sotmentMr gentnl 
ifa Pag»* 
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— RSYRBAT An FUBSUIT. — RbLIBF ASaiTM. — VtOKlMMMi TbI- 
UMPHAMT. 

One of Phips's officers, charged with the exchange 
of prisoners at Quebec, said as he took his leave, 
« We shall make you another visit in the spring ; " 

and a French officer returned, with martial courtesy, 
"We shall have the honor of nieetiii<^ vou before 
that time." Neither iside made good its threat, for 
both were too weak and too poor. No more war- 
parties were sent that winter to ravage the English 
border ; for neither blankets, clothing, ammunition, 
nor food could be spared. The (ield.s iiad lain un- 
tilled over half Canada ; and, though four ships had 
arrived with supplies, twice as many had been cap- 
tured or driven back by English cruisers in the 
Gulf. The troops could not be kept together ; and 
they were quartered for subsistence upon the set- 
tlers, themselves half famished. 
Spring came at length, and brought with it the 
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swallows, the bluebirds, Jind the Iroquois. They 
rarely came in winter, when the trees and bushes 
had no leaves to hide them, and their movements 
were betrayed by the track of their snow-shoes; 
but they were always to be expected, at the time 
of sowing and of harvest, when they could do 
most mischief. During April, about eight hundred 
of them, gathering from their winter hunting- 
grounds, encamped at the mouth of the Ottawa, 
whence they detached parties to ravage the settle- 
ments. A large band fi'il upon Poiut aux Trembles, 
btdow Montreal, burned some thirty houses, and 
killed such of the inmates as could not escape. An- 
other band attacked the Mission of the Mountain, 
just behind the town, and captured thirty-five of 
the Indian converts in broad daylight. Others 
prowled among the deserted farms on both shores 
of the St. Lawrence ; while the inhabitants remained 
pent in their stockade forts, with misery in the 
present and starvation in the future. 

Troops and militia were not wanting. The dif- 
ficulty w.as to find |>rovisions enouiih to enable them 
to keep tlie field. By begging from house to house, 
getting here a biscuit and there a morsel of bacon, 
enough was collected to supply a considerable party 
for a number of days ; and a hundred and twenty 
soldiers and Canadians went out under Vaudreiiil 
to hunt the hunters of men. Ix)ng ini])unity had 
made the Iroquois so careless that they were easily 
found. A baud of about forty had made their 
quarters at a house near the fort at Repentignj, 
and here the French scouts discovered them early 
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in the night. Vaudreuil and his men were in ca- 
non's. T\wy lay quiet till one o'clock, then landed, 
and noiselessly approached the spot. Some of the 
Iroquois were in the house, the rest lay asleep on 
the ground before it. The French crept towards 
them, and by one close volley killed them alL 
Their comrades within sprang up in dismay. Three 
rushed out. nud were shot : the others stood on their 
defence, iired irom windows and loopholes, and 
killed six or seven of the French, who presently 
succeeded in setting fire to the house, which was 
thatched with straw. Young Francois de BienviUe, 
one of the sons of Charles Le Moyne, rushed up to 
a window, shouted his name like an Indian warrior, 
fired on the savages within, and was instantly shot 
dead. The flames rose till surrounding objects 
were bright as day. The Iroquois, driven to des- 
peration, burst out like tigers, and tried to break 
throudi their assailants. Onlv one succeeded. Of 
his companions, some were shot, five were knocked 
down and captured, and the rest driven back into 
the house, where they perished in the fire. Three 
of the prisoners were given to the inhabitants of 
Repentigny, Point aux Trembles, and Boucherville, 
who, in their fury, huiued them alive.* 

For weeks, the upper parts of the colony were 
infested hy wolfish bands howling around the forts, 
which they rarely ventured to attack. At length, 
help came. A squadron from France, strong enough 

* /{elation de Binac, 1601 ; Btlotiou tie n' 4jiii s'ijU passi de plus constd^ 
raUeen Canada, 161K), 1691 : La Potlierie. III. 134; Relotim de 1082-1712; 
Champigng au Minittn, 12 Jlf«fj|f, 1691. Tlie name of Bienrille wm taken, 
after his death, by one of liis brotben, the founder ot New Orleana. 
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to beat off the New Englnncl privateers which block- 
aded the St Lawrence, arrived at Quebec with men 
and supplies ; and a strong force was despatched 
to break up the Iroquois camp at the Ottawa. 
The enemy vanished at its ap])roach ; and the suf- 
fering farmers had a brief rcsjjiti', which enabled 
them to sow their crops, when suddenly a fresh 
alarm was sounded from Sorel to Montreal, and 
again the settlers ran to their forts for refuge. 

Since the futile effort of the year before, the 
English of New York, still distracted by the politi- 
Cial disorders that followed the usurpati(^n of Lcis- 
ler, had fought only by deputy, and contented 
themselves with hound iiiir on the Iroquois against 
the common enemy. These savage allies at length 
lost patience, and charged their white neighbors 
with laziness and fear. " You say to us, * Keep the 
French in perpetual alann.' Why don't you say, 
* We will keep the French in perpetual alarm ' ? " ' 
It was clear that something must be done, or New 
York would be left to fight her battles alone. A 
war-party was therefore formed at Alban} , and the 
Indians were invited to join it. Major Peter Schuy- 
ler took conunnnd; and his force consisted of two 
hundred and sixty-six men, of whom a hundred and 
twenty were English and Dutch, and the rest Mo- 
hawks and Wolves, or Mohegans.' He advanced* 
to a point on the Richelieu ten miles above Fort 
Chambly, and, leaving his canoes under a strong 
guard, marched towards La Prairie de la Madeleine, 
opposite Montreal. 

1 Golden. 125, 140. 

« Ojfidal Journal of Schuyler, in iV. Y. Col. DocM., TO.. 800. 

19 
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Scouts had brought warning of his approach; 
and Calli^res, tke local governor, crossed the St. 
Lawrence, and encamped at La Prairie with seven 
or eight hundred men.' Here he remained for a 
week, attacked by fever and helpless in bed. The 
fort stood a few rods from the river. Two battal- 
ions of regulars lay on a held at the right ; and the 
Canadians and Indians were bivouacked on the left, 
between the fort and a small stream, near which 
was a windmill. On the evening of the tenth of 
Auscust, a drizzliniT rain beijan to fall: and tlie Can- 
adians thought more of seeking shelter than of 
keeping watch. They were, nioreo\ er, well sup- 
plied with brandy, and used it freely.^ At an hour 
before dawn, the sentry at the mill descried objects 
like the shadows of men silently advancing along 
the borders of the stream. They were Schuyler's 
vanguard. The soldier cried, " Qui vive ? " There 
was no answer. He fired his musket, and ran into 
the mill. Schuyler's men rushed in a body upon 
the Canadian camp, drove its occupants into the 
fort, and killed some of the Indian allies, w ho lay 
under their canoes on the adiaeent strand. 

The regulars on the other side of the fort, roused 
by the noise, sprang to arms and hastened to the 
spot. They were met by a volley, which laid some 
'fifty of them on the ground, and drove back the 
rest in disorder. They rallied and attacked again; 
on which, Schuyler, greatly outnundjered, with(h-c\v 
his men to a neighboring ravine, where he once 

1 Relation dt Uinac; Jielaiion de 1682-1712. 

* '* Lft dibftuchc f ot extiinie ea toato numibe.*' Belmont 
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more repulsed his assailants, and, as he declares, 
drove them into the fort with great loss. By this 
time it was daylight. The English, having struck 

their blow, slowly fell back, hacking down the com 
in the fields, as it was still too green for burning, 
and pausing at the edge of the woods, where their 
Indians were heard for some time uttering fright- 
ful howls, and shouting to the French that they 
were not men, but dogs. Why the invaders were 
left to retreat unmolested, before a force more than 
double their own. does not appear. The helpless 
condition of Callieres and the death of Saint-Cirque, 
his second in command, scarcely suffice to explain 
it. Schuyler retreated towards his canoes, moving, 
at his leisure, along the forest path that led to 
Cliaml)ly. Tried by the staudnrd of partisan war, 
his raid had been a success. He had inflicted great 
harm and suffered little ; but the a£Eair was not 
yet ended. 

A day or two before, Yalrenne, an officer of 

birth and ability, had been sent to Chambly, with 
about a hundred and sixty troops and Canadians, a 
body of Huron and Iroquois converts, and a band 
of Algonquins from the Ottawa. His orders were 
to let the English pass, and then place himself 
in their rear to cut them off from their canoes. 
His scouts had discovered their advance ; and, on 
the morning of the attack, he set his force in 
motion, and advanced six or seven miles towards 
La Prairie, on the path by which Schuyler was 
retreating. The country was buried in forests 
At about nine o'clock, the scouts of the hostile 
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parties met each other, and their war-wlioops gave 
the ahirin. Valrenne instantly took possession of 
a ridge of ground tliat crossed the way of the 
approaching English. Two large trees had fallen 
along the crest of the acclivity ; and behind these 
the French crouched, in a triple row, well hidden 
by bushes and thick standing trunks. The Eng- 
lish, underi aiiug the strength of their enemy, and 
ignorant of his exact position, charged impetuously, 
and were sent reeling back by a close and deadly 
yolley. They repeated the attack with still greater 
fury, and dislodged the French from their ambus- 
cade. Then ensued a fight, -vvliich Frontenac 
declares to have been the most hot and stubborn 
ever known in Canada. The object of Schuyler 
was to break through the French and reach his 
canoes : the object of Valrenne was to drive him 
back upon the superior force at La Prairie. The 
cautious tactics of the bush were forgotten. Three 
times the combatants became mingled together, 
firing breast to breast, and scorching each other's 
shirts by the flash of their guns. The Algonquins 
did theniselves no credit ; and at first some of the 
Canadians gave wa}', but they were rallied by Le 
Ber Duchesne, their commander, and afterwards 
showed great bravery. On the side of the English, 
many of the Mohegan allies ran off ; but the whites 
and the Mohawks fought with equal desperation. 
In the midst of the tumult, Valrenne was perfectly 
cool, directing his men with admirable vigor and 
address, and barring Schuyler's retreat for more 
than an hour. At length, the French were driven 
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from the path. "We broke tlirough the middle 
of their body," says Schuyler, until we got into 
their rear, trampling upon their dead; then faced 
about upon them, and fought them until we made 
them give way ; then drove them, by strength of 
arm, four hundred paces before us ; and, to say 
the truth, we were all glad to see them retreat." ' 
He and his followers continued their march un- 
molested, carrying their wounded men, and leaving 
about forty dead behind them, along with one of 
their flags, and all their knapsacks, which they had 
thrown off when the frsiv bejran. Thev reaehed 
the banks of the Richelieu, found their canoes safe, 
and, after w\'iiting several hours for stragglers, em- 
barked for Albany. 

Nothing sa^ed them from destruction but the 
ffulure of the French at La Prairie to follow their 
retreat, and thus enclose them bc^tween two fires. 
They did so, it is true, at the eleventh hour, but not 
till the fight was over and the English were gone. 
The Christian Mohawks of the Saut also appeared 
in the afternoon, and set out to pursue the enemy, 
but seem to have taken care not to overtake them ; 
for the English Mohawks were their relatives, and 
they had no wish for their scalps. Frontenac was 
angry at their conduct ; and, as he rarely lost an 
opportunity to find foult with the Jesuits, he laid 
the blame on the fathers in charge of the mission, 
whom he sharply upbraided lor the shortcomings 
of their flock.' 

* Major Pfter Schiij^ler*$ Journal of his Erpedition to Canada, in N. Y, 
Col. Doci., UL 800. " Lef eonemis enfoncirent ootre embttacade.** Bel- 
mont. 

* As tUt %h« vndtr Vabtniw b«a been repceieiited m m VnuA 
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He was at Three Rivers at a ball when news of 
the disaster at La Prairie dampefl tlie s{)irits of 
the company, wliicli, however, were soon revived 
hy tidings of the fight under Valrenne and the 
retreat of the English, who were reported to have 
left two hundred dead on the field. Frontenac 
wrote an account of the affair to the minister, with 
high praise of Valrenne and his band, followed by 
an appeal for help. What with fighting and 
hardship, our troops and militia are wasting away." 
'^The enemy is upon us by sea and land." Send 
US a thousand men next spring, if you want the 
colon}' to be saved." " We are perishing hy inches ; 
the people are in the depths of poverty ; the war 
has doubled prices so that nobody can live." " Many 
families are without bread. The inhabitants desert 
the country, and crowd into the towns." * A new 
enemy appeared in the following aummer, almoist 

victory ajjainst ovprwholrnin^r OfMs, it may hv well to observe tlie evi- 
dence as to the imiobers engH^^ed. The Frencli party consisted, accord- 
ing to Btfnac, of 160 regulara and Caoftduns, bMides Indiuit. Lft 
Potberie plnces it at 180 men, and Frontenac at 200 men. These two 
estimates do not include Indians ; for tlie autlior of the Relation of 1682- 
171'^. y> ho WRR an officer on the spot at the time, puts the number at 
800 soldiers, Canadians, and savages. 

Schnyler'a oflkdal return ihowt that hia party consiated of 120 wbitea» 
80 Mohawka, and 06 River Indians (Mohegans) : 266 in all. The French 
writer B<?nac places the wliole at 280, and the intendant Chanipigny at 
800. The othtT Frt'iich estimates of the Enplish force are greatly exag- 
gerated. Schuyler's strength was reduced hy 27 men letl to guard the 
caaoea, and by n number killed pit disabled at Ia FnUrie. The force 
under Valrenne was additional to the 700 or 800 men at La Prairie 
{Pffnt!on. lf)82-1712). Schuyler reported his loss in killed at 21 whites, 
If) Mohawks, and 6 M<>htMr;in«i, besides many wounded. The French 
Statements of it are euoruiuusly in excess of this, and are irreconcilable 
with each other. 

1 JUUrt$ de FnmUnae ti de Champigny, 1601, 1602. 
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88 destructive as the Iroquois. This was an 

army of caterpillars, which set at naught the 
maledictions of the clergy, and made great havoc 
among the crops. It is recorded that along 
with the caterpillars came an unprecedented 
multitude of squirrels^ which, being industriously 
trapped or shot^ proved a great help to many 
families. 

Alarm followed alann. It was reported that 
Phips was bent on revenge for his late discomfiture, 
that great armaments were afoot, and that a mighty 
host of Bostonnais " was preparing another de- 
scent. Again and again Frontenac begged that 
one bold blow should be struck to end these perils 
and make King Louis master of the continent, by 
despatching a fleet to seize New York. If this 
were done, he said, it would be easy to take Boston 
and the " rebels and old republican leaven of Crom- 
well " who harbored there ; then burn the place, 
and utterly destroy it.^ Villebon, governor of 
Acadia, was of the same mind. " No town," he 
told the minister, could be burned more easily. 
Most of the houses are covered with shingles, and 
the street? are very narrow." ^ But the king could 
not spare a squadron equal to the attempt ; and 
J'rontenac was told that he must wait. The troops 
sent him did not supply his losses.^ Money came 
every summer in sums which now seem small, but 
were far from being so in the eyes of the king, 

» Frontenac in N. Y. Col. Doc*., IX. 496, 606. 

S Villebon in N. Y. Co/. Don,, IX. 607. 

* The returns ihow 1,818 regukn in 1681» and 1,190 In 1608. 
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who joined to each remittance a lecture on econ- 
omy and a warning against extravagance.' 
The intendant received his share of hlame on 

these occasions, and he usually defended himself 
vigorously, lie tells his master that "war-parties 
are necessjiry, but very expensive. We rarely pay 
money ; but we must give presents to our Indians, 
and fit out the Canadians with provisions, anns, 
ammunition, moccasons, snow-shoes, sledges, canoes, 
capotes, breeches, stockings, and blankets. This 
costs a great deal, but without it we should have 
to abandon Canada." The king complained that, 
whUe the great sums he was spending in the colony 
turned to the profit of the inhabitants, they con- 
tributed nothing to their own defence. The com- 
plaint was scarceh^ just ; for, if tliey gave no money, 
they gave their blood with sufficient readiness. 
Excepting a few merchants, they had nothing else 
to give ; and, in the years when the fur trade was 
cut off, they lived chiefly on the pay they received 
for supplying the troops and other ])uhlie services. 
Far from being able to su[)[)ort the war, they looked 
to the war to support them.^ 

^ httrra chi Pnif ft dn Miuistrr, vm-W}\. In IfiOl, the amount 
allowed for extrnonliudin s il qufrrf was 'j'J.iMK) livres { francs). In 1<VJ2, 
U was 193,000 livres, a part of which was fur fortifications. In the fol- 
lowing year, no leas than 750.000 Uttos were drawn for Canada, '* ee qid 
ne se pourroit pas supporter, si t ela continuoit de la niesme force," writea 
the minister. M'misire a Fruutt nnc, 18 A/oM, 1694.) Tliia lastauoi 
probably included the pay of the troops. 

' " 8a M^jestd fait depuis plusieurs ann^cs det sacrifices immenses ea 
Ctoada. L'a vantage en denenre presque tont entier au profit dee ha- 
Mtans ct des marchanda qui y resident. Cos dopensea se font pc*ur leor 
seurt'tt^ ot pour leur conservation. II est juste que ceuz qui sont en 
estat secourent le public" Mimoirt du iioj/, l^'i. " Lea habitant de la 
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The work of fortifying the vital points of the 
colony, Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, re- 
ceived constant stimulus from the alarms of attack, 
andy above all, from a gromidless report that 
ten. thousand Bostonnais" had sailed for Quebec. 
The sessions of the councQ were suspended, and 
the councillors seized pick and spade. The old 
defences of the place were reconstructed on a new 
plan, made by the great engineer Vauban. The 
settlers were mustered together from a distance of 
twenty leagues, and compelled to labor, with little 
or no pay, till a line of solid earthworks enclosed 
Quebec from C'a[)C Diamond to the St. Charles. 
Three Rivers and Montreal were also strengthened. 
The cost exceeded the estimates, and drew upon 
Frontenac and Champigny fresh admonitions from 
Versailles.^ 

cdonie ne oontribuQiit en rien )k tout ce que 8a MM.je»t£ tiAt poor lev 
conservation, pendant que see et^jets du Ruyaume donnent tout ce qtt^ 
ont pour son sfrvico." A** ifiniatn a Fj-oni'imc, i;} .\fn>s, lO'.'t. 

> L^ttrtt du Hoif et du MirnHn^ 16d3, 1G'J4. Cape Diuniund was now 
for the firat time included within tiie line of circmnTallation at Quebec. 
A strong stone redoubt, with uxteen cannon, was built Upon its summit. 

In 1H.')4. in dt inoli>liing a part f>f tlie old wall between the fort of 
Qiielx f iind the iiiljiicrnt " ( Jovrrtior'!* (iiirden,"a ])l!iti' of copfwr was 
found with a Latui luacripiioii, of which the following is a trausla- 
lioa: — 

"In the year of Grace, 169.3, under the reiRTi of the Most August, 
Most Iiivincihlc, and Most (""liristian Kiiij:, Louis the Great, Kourtt'eiith 
of that iiami', the Most Kxcellt nt antl Most Illustrious Lord, Louis de 
Buade, Count of Frontenac, twice Viceroy of all New France* after 
liaTing three yeere before repulied» routed, and completely conquered 
the rebellious inhabitants of New England, who besieged this town of 
Quelw'C, and who threatened to renew their attack this year, ennstructed, 
at the charge of the king, this citadel, with ttie fortifications therewith 
connected, for the defence of the country and tlie safety of the people, 
and for confounding yet again a people perfldiona towards Qod and to* 
warde ito lawful king. And be haa laid thia flnt etone." 
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Tlie bounties on scalps and prisoners were an- 
other occasion of roval c()nii)1aint. Twenty crowns 
had been oiiered for each male white prisoner, ten 
crowns for each female, and ten c^o^v^l8 for each 
scalp, whether Indian or English.^ The bountjr on 
prisoners produced an excellent result, since m- 
ptead of killiiiLC them the liuhan allies learned to 
bring them to Quebec, If children, they were 
placed in the convents; and, if adults, they were 
distributed to labor among the settlers. Thus, 
though the royal letters show that the measure 
was one of policy, it acted in the interest of 
humanity. It wjis not so with the bounty on 
scalps. The Abenaki, Huron, and Iroquois con- 
verts brought in many of them ; but grave doubts 
arose whether they all came from the heads of 
enemies.* The scalp of a Frenchman was not dis- 
tinguishable from the scalp of an Englishman, and 
coukl be had with less trouble. Partly for this 
reason, and partly out of economy, the king gave 
it as his belief that a bounty of one crown was 
enough ; though the governor and the intendant 
united in declaring that the scalps of the whole 
Iroquois confedeiacy would be a good bargain for 
his Majesty at ten crowns apiece.^ 

The river Ottawa was the main artery of Canada, 
and to stop it was to stop the fiow of her life blood. 
The Iroquois knew this ; and their constant effort 

J Chumpiffiiif an Minislre, 21 Sept», 1692. 

« Rf kit Ion fie 1082-1712. 

* Mimoire du Roy aux Sieurs Ftwitenac et Champignjf, 1698 ; Fnmtatae 
d Champiffntf om Minutntt 4 Nov,, 1698. The bountj on pritonen WM 
reduced in the same proportioD, showing that economy was the chief 
object of the change. 
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was to close it so completely that the annual supply 
of beaver skius would be prevented from })assing, 
and the colony be compelled to live on credit. It 
was their habit to spend the latter part of the 
winter in hunting among the forests between the 
Ottawa and the u])per St. Lawrence, and then, 
when the ice broke up, to move in large bauds to 
the banks of the lurnier streaui, and lie in ambush 
at the Chaudi^re, the Long Saut, or other favor- 
able points, to waylay the passmg canoes. On the 
other hand, it was the constant effort of Frontenac 
to drive them off and keep the river open; an 
almost iuipossible task. Many coutlicts, great and 
small, took place with various results ; but, in spite 
of every effort, the Lroquois blockade was main- 
tained more than two years. The story of one of 
the expeditions made by the French in this quarter 
will show the hardship of the service, and the 
moral and physical vigor which it demanded. 

Early in February, three hundred men under 
Dorvilliers were sent by Frontenac to surprise the 
Iroquois in their hunting-grounds. When they 
were a few days out, their leader scalded his foot 
by the upsetting of a kettle at their encauipuient 
near Lake St. Francis; and the command fell on 
a youth named Beaucour, an officer of regulars, 
accomplished as an engineer, and known for his 
polished wit. The march through the snow-clogged 
forest was so terrible that the men lost heart. 
Hands and feet were frozen ; some of the Indians 
refused to proceed, and many of the Canadians 
lagged behind. Shots were heard, showing that 
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the enemy were not far off ; but cold, hunger, and 
fatigue had overcome the courage of the pursuers, 
and the young commander saw his followers on 
the point of deserting him. He called them to- 
gether^ and harangued them in terms so animating 
that they caught his spirit, and again pushed on. 
For four hours more they followed the trucks of 
the Iroquois snow-shoes, till they found the savages 
in their bivouac, set upon them, and killed or cap- 
tured nearly all. There was a French slave among 
them, scarcely distinguishable from his owners. It 
was an officer named La Flante, taken at La Chine 
three years before. " He would have been killed 
like his masters," savs La Hontan, if he had not 
cried out with all his might, ' Misericorde, sauvez- 
moi, je 9ui8 Francois,' " ^ Beaucour brought his 
prisoners to Quebec, where Frontenac ordered that 
two of them should be burned. One stabbed him- 
self in prison ; the other was tortured by the Chris- 
, tian Ilurous on Cape Diamond, defying them to 
the last. Nor was this the only instance of such 
fearful reprisal. In the same year, a number of Iro- 
quois captured by Vaudreuil were burned at Mon- 
treal at the demand of the Canadians and the mission 
Indians, who insisted that their cruelties should be 
paid back in kind. It is said that the purpose was 
answered, and the Iroquois deterred for a while 
from torturing their captives.^ 
The brunt of the war fell on the upper half of 

1 La Potberie, HI. 156; Rehtion de ee 9111 fW jmm/ d$ pht coMiiti 

rabU en Canada, 1601, 1092; Ia Hontao, L 288. 
s MUwn, 1682-1712. 
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tlio colony. The coiintrv about Montreal, and for 
nearly a hundred miles below it, was easily accessi- 
ble to the Iroquois by the routes of Lake Champ- 
lain and the upper St Lawrence; while below 
Three Rivers the settlements were tolerably safe 
from their incursions, and were exposed to attack 
solely from the English of New England, who 
could molest them only by sailing up from the 
Gulf in force. Hence the settlers remained on 
their farms, and followed their usual occupations, 
except when Frontenac drafted them for war- 
parties. Above Three Rivers, their condition was 
wholly different. A traveller passing through this 
part of Canada would have found the houses empty. 
Here and there he would have seen all the inhabi- 
tants of a palish laboring in a field together, 
watched by sentinels, and generally guarded by 
a squad of regulars. When one field was tilled, 
they passed to the next ; and this communal process 
was repeated when the harvest was ripe. At night, 
they took refuge in the fort ; that is to say, in a 
cluster of log cabins, surrounded by a palisade. 
Sometimes, when long exemption from attack had 
emboldened them, they ventured back to their 
farm-houses, an experiment always critical and 
sometimes fatal. Thus the people of La Chesnaye, 
forgetting a sharp lesson they had received a year 
or two before, returned to their homes in fancied 
security. One evening a bachelor of the parish 
made a visit to a neighboring widow, bringing 
with him his gun and a small dog. As he was 
taking his leave, his hostess, whose husband had 
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been killed tlie year before, told him that she 
was afraid to be left alone, and begged liim to 
remain with her, an invitation which he accepted. 
Towards morning, the barking of his dog roused 
him ; when, going out, he saw the night lighted up 
bvthe blaze of huriiing houses, and heard the usual 
firing and screeching of an Iroquois attack. He 
went back to his frightened companion, who also 
had a gun. Placing himself at a comer of the 
house, he told her to stand behind him. A number 
of Iroquois soon appeared, on which he fired at 
them, and, taking her gun, repeated the shot, 
giving her his own to load. The warriors returned 
his fire from a safe distance, and in the morning 
withdrew altogether, on which the pair emerged 
from their shelter, and succeeded in reaching the 
fort. The other inhabitants were all killed or 
captured.' 

Many incidents of this troubled time are pre- 
served, but none of them are so well worth the 
record as the defence of the fort at Verch^res by 
the young daughter of the seignior. Many years 
later, the Marquis de Beaiiliaruais. governor of 
Canada, caused the story to be written down from 
the recital of the heroine herself. Verch^n s was 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, about 
twenty miles below Montreal. A strong block- 
house stood outside the fort, and was connected 
with it bv a covered wav. On tlie morninj? of the 
twenty -second of October, the inhabitants were at 
work in the fields, and nobody was left in the place 
but two soldiers, two bo3rs, an old man of eighty, 

» Bdation, 10^2-1712. 
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and a number of women and children. The seig* 
nior, formerly an officer of the regiment of Cang- 
nan, was on duty at Quebec ; his wife was at Mont- 
real ; and their daughter Madeleine, fourteen years 

of age, Wiis at tlio landing-place not far from the 
gate of the fort, witli a hinnl man naniod Laviolette. 
Suddenly she heard liring from the direction where 
the settlers were at work^ and an instant after 
Laviolette cried out, ''Bun, Mademoiselle, run! 
here come the Iroquois!" She turned and saw 
forty or fifty of tliem at the distance of a pistol- 
shot. "1 ran for the fort, connnending myself to 
the Holy Virgin. The Iroquois who chased after 
me, seeing that they could not catch me alive 
before I reached the gate, stopped and fired at me. 
The bullets whistled about my ears, and made the 
time seem very long. As soon as I was near 
enough to be heard, 1 cried out, To arms I to atms ! 
hoping that somebody would come out and help 
me ; but it was of no use. The two soldiers in the 
fort were so scared that they had hidden in the 
blockhouse. At the gate, I found two women 
crying for their ]nisl)ands, who had just been 
killed. I made them go in, and then shut the 
gate. I next thought what T could do to save 
myself and the few people with me. I went to 
inspect the fort> and found that several palisades 
had fallen down, and left openings by which the 
enemy could easily get in. I ordered thein to be 
set up again, and helped to carr\' them myself. 
When the breaches were stopped, I went to the 
blockhouse where the ammunition is kept, and 
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here I found the two soldiers, one hidino: in a 
corner, and the other with a lighted niatcli in his 
hand. ^ What are you going to do with that 
match?' I asked. He answered, ^ Light the 
powder, and blow us all up.' * Ton are a mis- 
erable coward,* said T, ' go out of this place.' I 
spoke so resolutely that he obeyed. I then threw 
off my bonnet; and, after putting on a hat and 
taking a gun, T said to my two brothers: * Let us 
fight to the death. We are fighting for our country 
and our religion. Remember that our father has 
taught you that gentlemen are bom to shed their 
blood for the service of Cltxl and tlie king.*" 

The boys, who were twelve and ten years old, 
aided by the soldiers, whom her words had in- 
spired with some little courage, began to fire from 
the loopholes upon the Iroquois, who, ignorant of 
the weakness of the garrison, showed their usual 
reluctance to attack a foiiified })lace, and occupied 
themselves with chasing and butchering the peo- 
ple in the neighboring fields. Madeleine ordered a 
cannon to be fired, partly to deter the enemy from 
an assault, and partly to warn some of the soldiers, 
who were hunting at a distance. The women and 
chiklren in the fort cried and screamed without 
ceasing. She ordered them to stop, lest their 
terror should encourage the Indians. A canoe was 
presently seen approaching the landing-place. It 
was a settler named Fontaine, trying to reach the 
fort with liis family. The Iroffuois were still near ; 
and Madeleine feared that the new comers would 
be killed, if something were not done to aid them. 
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She appealed to the soldiers, but their courage was 

not equal to the attempt; on which, as slie declares, 
after leaving Laviolette to keep watch at the gate, 
she herself went alone to the landing-plaee. I 
thought that the savages would suppose it to be 
a ruse to draw them towards the forty in order to 
make a sortie upon them. They did suppose so, 
and thus I was ahle to save the Fontaine fainilv. 
When they were all Innded, I made them march 
before me in full sight of the enemy. We put so 
bold a face on it^ that they thought they had more 
to fear than we. Strengthened by this reinforce- 
ment. I ordered that the enemv should be fired on 
whenever they showed themselves. After sunset, 
a violent north-east wind began to blow, accom- 
panied with snow and hail, which told us that we 
should have a terrible niglit. The Iroquois were 
all this time lurking about us ; and I judged by 
their movements that, instead of })ein«4; deterred by 
the storm, they would climb into the fort under 
cover of the darkness. I assembled all my troops, 
that is to say, six persons, and spoke to them thus : 
* Grod has saved us to-day from the hands of our 
enemies, but we must take care not to fall into 
their snares to-night. As for me, I want you to 
see that I am not afraid. I will take charge of 
the fort with an old man of eighty and another who 
never fired a gun ; and you, Pierre Fontaine, with 
La Bont^ and Gachet (our two soldiers), will go to 
the blockhouse w^ith the women and children, be- 
cause that is the strongest place ; and, if 1 am taken, 
don't surrender, even if I am cut to pieces and 
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burned before your eyes. The enemy cannot hurt 

you ill the blockhouse, if you make the least show 
of light.' 1 placed my young brothers on two of 
the bastions, the old man on the third, and I took 
the fourth ; and all night, in spite of wind, snow, 
and hail, the cries of 'All's well' were kept up 
from the blockhouse to the fort, and from the fort 
to the blockhouse. One would have tliou<rht that 
the place was full of soldiers. The Iroquois tiiought 
80, and were completely deceived, as they confessed 
afterwards to Monsieur de Calli^res, whom they 
told that they had held a council to make a plan 
for capturing the fort in the night but had done 
nothing because such a constant watch waij kept. 

" About one in the morning, the sentinel on the 
bastion by the gate called out, ' Mademoiselle, I 
hear something.' I went to him to find what it 
was; and by the help of the snow, which covered 
the ground, I could see through the darkness a 
number of cattle, the miserable remnant that the 
Iroquois had left us. The others wanted to open 
the gate and let them in, but I answered : * God 
forbid. You don't know all the tricks of the sav- 
jiges. They are no doubt following the cattle, cov- 
ered with skins of beasts, so as to get into the fort, 
if we are simple enough to open the gate for 
them.' Nevertheless, after taking every precaution, 
I thought that we might open it without risk. I 
made my two brothers stand ready with their guns 
cocked in case of surprise, and so we let iu the 
cattle. 

At last, the daylight came again ; and, as the 
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darkness disappeared, our anxieties seemed to dis- 
appear with it. Everybody took courage except 
• Mademoiselle Marguerite, wife of the Sieur Fon- 
latne, who heing extremely timid, as all Parisian 
women are, asked her husband to carry her to an- 
other fort. . . lie said. ^ T will never abandon this fort 
while Mademoiselle Madelon {Madeleine) is here.* 
I answered him that I would never abandon it; that 
I would rather die than give it up to the enemy ; and 
that it was of the greatest importance that they 
should never get possession of any French fort, be- 
cau.se, if they got one, they would think they could 
get others, and would grow more bold and pre- 
sumptuous than ever. I may saj with truth that 
I did not eat or sleep for twice twenty-four hours. 
I did not go once into my father's house, but kept 
always on the bastion, or went to the blockhouse to 
see how^ the people there were behaving. I always 
kept a cheerful and smUing face, and encouraged 
my little company with the hope of speedy succor. 

" We were a week in constant alarm, with the 
enemy always about us. At last Monsieur de la 
Monnerie, a lieutenant sent hy Monsieur de Cal- 
li^res, arrived in the night with forty men. As he 
did not know whether the fort was taken or not, 
he approached as silently as possible. One of our 
sentinels, hearing a slight sound, cried, ' Qui vivc?* 
I was at the time dozing, with my head on a table 
and my gun lying across my arms. The sentinel 
told me that he heard a voice from the river. I 
went up at once to the bastion to see whether it 
waa Indians or Frenchmen. I a^sked, ' Who are 
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vou ? ' One of tliom answered, ' We are Frencli- 
men : it is La Monnerie, who comes to bring you 
help/ I caused the gate to be opened, placed a 
sentinel there, and went down to the river to meet 
them. As soon as I saw Monsieur de la Monnerie; 
1 saluted him, and said, * Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you.* He answered gallantly, * Mademoi- 
pelle, they are in good hands.' * Better than you 
think/ X returned. He inspected the fort, and 
found every thing in order, and a sentinel on each 
bastion. ^ It is time to relieve tlieni, Monsieur,' 
paid T : Sve have not been olf our bastions for a 
week.' " ' 

A band of converts from the Saut St. Louis ar* 
rived soon after, followed the trail of their heathen 

countrymen, overtook them on Lake Champlain, 
and recovered twenty or more Fihmk Ii prisoners. 
Madeleine de Vercheres was not the oidv heroine 
of her family. Her father's fort was tlie Castle 
Dangerous of Canada ; and it was but two years 
before that her mother, left with three or four 

> E4tU de M!U. MogdAnm de Verdtiree, AfSt de 14 aiif (Collection do 

I'AbM Ferland). It appears from Tanguay, Dictionnaire G€itMogiqtu, 
that Marie-Mndi'Icine Jnrrot (\o Vfrcliorcs was born in April, lOTS, wlu\-h 
corrt'spnruls to the ajjc piven in the /iVciV. She married Tlionias Tarieu 
lie hi Niiudicrc iu 1700, and M. de la Perrade, ur i'rade, in 1722. lier 
brotlier Lonit wm born in 1680, and wm therefore, m stated in tlie 
R^, twelve years old in 1692. The birthday of the other, Alexander, 
ii not given. His baptism was registered in 1^82. One of tlio brothen 
was killed at the attaek of Haverhill, in ITOS. 

Madame de Ponchartruin, wife of the minister, procured a pension 
for life to Madeline de Vercheres. Two Tertlons of Iter narrative are 
before me. There are alight variations between them, bat in all essen- 
tial points they are the fame. The following note is appended to one of 
them : " Ce r^it fut fait par ordre de il". de Beauharnois, gouvemeur 
du Canada." 
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armed men, and beset by the Iroquois, tlirew her- 
self with her followers into the blockhouse, and 
held the assailants two days at bay, till the Mar> 
quis de Crlsasi caine with troops to her relief.^ 

From the moment when the Canadians found a 
chief wlioni they could trust, and the firm old 
Land of Frontenac grasped the reins of their destiny, 
a spirit of hardihood and energy grew up in all 
this rugged population ; and they faced their stem 
fortunes with a stubborn daring and endurance that 
merit respect and admiration. 

Now. as in all their former wars, a great part of 
their suil'eriug was due to the Mohawks. The 
Jesuits had spared no pains to convert them, thus 
changing them from enemies to friends ; and their 
efforts had so far succeeded that the mission colony 
of Saut St. Louis contained a numerous population 
of Mohawk Christians.^ The ])hiee was well lorti- 
iied ; and troops were usually stationed here, partly 
to defend the converts and partly to ensure their 
fidelity. They had sometimes done excellent ser- 
vice for the French ; but many of them still remem- 
bered their old homes on the Mohawk, and their 
old ties of fellowship and kindred. Their heathen 
countrymen were jealous of their secession, and 
spared no pains to reclaim them. Sometimes they 
tried in trig ue, and sometimes force. On one occa- 
sion, joined by the Oneidas and Onondjigas, they 
appealed before the palisades of St. Louis^ to the 

1 La Potherie. I. 826. 

s Tliis mission was also called Caghnawaga. The Tillagt ttiU •x* 
litt, at the bead of the rapid of St. Louia, or La Chine. 
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number of more than four hundred warriors ; but, 

finding the bastions manned and the gates shut, 
they withdrew discomfited. It was of great im- 
portance to the French to sunder them from their 
heathen relatives so completely that reconciliation 
would .be unpossible, and it was largely to this 
end that a grand expedition was prepared against 
the Mohawk towns. 

All the mission Indians in the colony were in- 
vited to join it, the Iroquois of the Saut and 
Mountain, Abenakis from the Chaudi^re, Hurons 
from Lorette, and Algonquins from Three Bivers. 
A hundred picked soldiers were added, and a large 
band of Canadians. All told, thev mustered six 
hundred and twenty-five men, under three tried 
leaders, Mautet, Courteiuanche, and La 2soue. 
They left Chambly at the end of January, and 
pushed southward on snow-shoes. Their way was 
over the ice of Lake Champlain, for more than a 
century the great thoroughfare of war-parties. 
They Ijivouacked in the forest by squads of twelve 
or more ; dug aw^ay the snow in a circle, covered 
the bared earth with a bed of spruce boughs, made 
a fire in the middle, and smoked their pipes around 
it. Here crouched the Christian savage, mufiled 
in his blanket, his unwashed face still smirched 
with soot and vermilion, reh'rs of the war-paint he 
had worn a week before when he danced the war- 
dance in the square of the mission village; and 
here sat the Canadians, hooded like Capuchin 
monks, but irrepressible in loquacity, as the blaze 
of the camp-fire glowed on their hardy visages and 
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fell in fainter radiance on the rocks and pines 
behind them. 

Sixteen days brought them to the two lower 
Mohawk towns. A young Dutchman who had 

been captured three years before at Sehenectady, 
and whom the liulians of tlie Saut had imprudently 
brought with them, ran off in the night, and car- 
ried the alarm to the English. The invaders had 
no time to lose. The two towns were a quarter 
of a league apart. They surrounded them both 
on the nii^ht of the sixteenth of February, waited 
in silence till the voices within were hushed, and 
then captured them without resistance, as most of 
the inmates were absent After burning one of 
them, and leaving the prisoners well guarded in 
the other, they marched eij^ht leaixue?^ to the third 
town, reached it at evening, and hid in the neigh- 
boring ^\ nods. Through all tlie early night, they 
heard the whoops and songs of the warriors withini 
who were dancing the war-dance for an intended 
expedition. About midnight, all was still. The 
Mohawks had posted no sentinels ; and one of 
the French Indians, scaling the palisade, opi'iied 
the gate to his comrades. There was a short but 
bloody fight. Twenty or thirty Mohawks were 
killed, and nearly three hundred captured, chiefly 
women and children. The French connnanders 
now required their allies, the mission Indians, to 
make good a promise which, at the instance of 
Frontenac, had been exacted from them by the 
governor of Montreal. It was that they E^ould 
kill all their male captives, a proceeding which 
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Avoiilfl have averted every danger of future re- 
conciliation between the Christian and iieathen 
Mohawks. The converts of the Saut and the 
Mountain had readily given the pledge, but appar- 
ently with no intention to keep it ; at least, they 
now refused to do so. laMiioiistraiice was useless; 
and, after burning the town, the French and their 
allies began their retreat, encumbered by a long train 
of prisoners. They marched two days, when they 
were hailed from a distance by Mohawk scouts, who 
told them that the English were on their track, 
but that peace had been declared in Europe, and 
that the pux^suers did not mean to fight, but to 
parley. Hereupon the misnon Indians insisted on 
waiting for them, and no exertion of the French 
commanders could persuade them to move. Trees 
were hewn down, and a fort made after the Iro- 
quois fashion, by encircling the camp with a high 
and dense abatis of trunks and branches. Here 
they lay two days more, the French dii^gusted and 
uneasy, and their savage allies obstinate and im- 
practicable. 

Meanwhile, Major Peter Schuyler was following 
their trail, with a body of armed settlers hastily 
mustered. A troop of Oneidas joined him ; and 
the imited parties, between five and six hundred 
in all, at length appeared before the fortified camp 
of the French. It was at once evident that there 
was to be no parley. The forest rang with war- 
whoops; and the English Indians, unmanageable as 
those of the French, set at work to entrench them- 
selves with felled trees. The French and their 
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allies sallied to dislodge them. The attack was 
fierce, and the resistance equally so. Both sides 
lost ground hy turns. A priest of the mission of 
the Mountain, named Gay, was in the thick of the 
fight ; and, when he saw his neophytes run, he 
threw liiniself before tliem, crying, " What are 
you afraid of ? We are fighting with infidels, who 
have nothing human hut the shape. Have you 
forgotten that the Holy Virgin is our leader and 
our protector, and that you are subjects of the 
King of Frauce, wliose nan)e makes all Europe 
tremble?"* Three times the French renewed 
the attack in vain ; then gave over the attempt, 
and lay quiet behind their barricade of trees. So 
also did their opponents. The morning was dark 
and stormy, and the driving snow that filled the 
air made the position doubly dreary. The English 
were starving. Their slender stock of provisions 
had been consumed or shared with the Indians, 
who, on their part, did not want food, having re- 
sources unknown to their white friends. A group 
of them squatted about a (ire invited Schuyler to 
share their broth; but his appetite was spoiled 
when he saw a human hand ladled out of the 
kettle. His hosts were breakfasting on a dead 
Frenchman. 

All night the liostile bands, ensconced behind 
their sylvan ramparts, watched each other in silence. 
In the morning, an Indian deserter told the Eng- 
lish commander that the French were packing their 
baggage. Schuyler sent to reconnoitre, and found 

1 ./' <(; rial de Jaeqttu Li £er, ezUmct in faiUon, VU de MiU. Lt Btr^ 
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tluMii frono. Til ey bar! retreated unseen through 
the snow-storm. He ordered his men to follow ; 
but, as most of them had fasted for two days, they 
refused to do so till an expected convoy of provi- 
sions should arrive. They waited till the next 
morning; when the convoy appeared : five biscuits 
were served out to each innn, and the pursuit he- 
gan. By great ellorts. they nearly overtook the 
fugitives, who now sent them word that, if they 
made an attack, all the prisoners should be put to 
death. On this, Schuyler*s Indians refused to con* 
tinue the chase. The French, by this time, had 
renrhod the Hudson, where to tlieir dismay they 
found the ice breaking up and drifting down the 
stream. Happily for them, a large sheet of it had 
become wedged at a turn of the river, and formed 
a temporary bridge, by which they crossed, and 
then pushed on to Lake George. Here the soft 
and melting ice wouhl not bear them; and they 
were lorced to make their way along the shore, 
over rocks and mountains, through sodden snow 
and matted thickets. The provisions, of which they 
had made a d^pdt on Lake Champlain, were all 
spoiled. They boiled moecasons for food, and 
scraped away the snow to find hickory and beech 
nuts. Several died of fniuiue, and many more, 
unable to move, lay helpless by the lake; while a 
few of the strongest toiled on to Montreal to tell 
CalH^res of their })]i^lit. Men and food were sent 
them ; and from time to time, as they were able, 
they journeyed on again, straggling towards their 
homes, singly or in small parties, feeble, emaciated, 
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and in many instances with health irreparably 
broken.* 

The expedition/' says Fiontenac, wa3 a glo- 
rious success." However glorious, it was clearly 
bought ; and a few more such victories would be 

ruin. The governor presently achieved a success 
more solid and less costly. The wavering mood of 
the north-western tril)es, always oscillating betAveen 
the French and the finglish, had caused him inces- 
sant anxiety ; and he had lost no time in using the 
defeat of Phips to confirm them in alliance with 
Canada. Courtenianche was sent up the Ottawa 
to cjirry news of the French triumph, and stimuhite 
the savages of Michillimackinac to lift the hatchet. 
It was a desperate venture ; for the river was be* 
set, as usual, by the Iroquois. With ten followers, 
the daring partisan ran the gauntlet of a thousand 
dangers, and safely reached his destination ; wdiere 
his gifts and his harangues, joined with the tidings 
of victory, kindled great excitement among the 
Ottawas and Hurons. The indispensable but most 
difficult task remained : that of opening the Ottawa 
for the descent of the great accumulation of beaver 
skins, which had been gathering at Michillimack- 
inac for three years, and for tlie want of which 
Canada was bankrupt. More than two hundred 

1 On this expedilion, Narrativt Mililari^ Oi»eratiim» m CVmudb, in 
N. Y. Cel. Daet,, IX. 660; Relation de ee qui a*ett paumi d« plus remargmaUa 

en Canada, 1692, 1693; Cnt/ierfs au Minittre,! S>p., \Cm; Iji Potherie, 
III. 109; IMahon de \GH'2-]- 12 ; Faillon, Vi^deMlle. Ia /i«»r, .313 ; Bel- 
mont, Hiit. du Ctutudu ; Be^artl »nd Loilovvick, Journal of the Late Action* 
•ftht Fmidk at Comada; RejMrt of Major PdiW Sdkuyler, in N. Y. CU, 
Doa., IV. 16; Golden, 142. 

'riu' mintstiT wrote to Cn!Iiert»», findiDg great fault \\\t\\ tlieconducl 
of Uie miMiun Indians. PoHchartrain h CaUiire»f S Mai, 
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Frenchmen were known to be at that remote post, 
or roaming in the wilderness around it; and Fron- 
tenac resolved on an attempt to muster them to- 
gether, and employ their united force to protect 
the Indians and the traders in bringing down this 
mass of furs to Montreal. A messenger, strongly 
escorted, was sent with orders to this effect, and 
succeeded in reaching MichiHimackinac. though 
there was a battle on the way, in which the officer 
commanding the escort was killed. Frontenac 
anxiously waited the issue, when after a long delay 
the tidings reached him of complete sucteess. He 
hastened to Montreal, and found it swarming with 
Indians and cour( i/rs de hois. Two huudi ed ca- 
noes had arrived, idled with the coveted beaver 
skins. It is impossible," says the chronicle, to 
conceive the joy of the people, when they beheld 
these riches. Canada had awaited them for years. 
The merchants and the farmers were dving of 
hunger. Credit was gone, and ever^^body Avas 
afraid that the enemy would waylay and seize this 
last resource of the country. Therefore it was, 
that none could find words strong enough to praise 
and bless him by whose care all this wealth had 
arrived. Father of the Peo2)le, I^rtserver of the 
Country, seemed terms too weak to express their 
gratitude." * 

While three years of arrested sustenance came 
down together from the lakes, a fleet sailed up the 

St. Lriiwrcnce, freighted with soldiers and supplies. 
The horizon of Canada was brightening. 

1 Felaihn de ce qui $*est po$s€ da pbu mnargiMiUi en Comda, 1692, 1008. 
CompMre La Potberie, UL lb6. 
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1691-1695. 

AN INTBRLUDB. 

Appeal of Frontenac. — His Opi'oxknts. — His Services. — Rival- 
ry AVD Strife. — Bishop Saikt-Vallibe. — Societt at the 

CrATEAV.— >PSITATB TbEATSIOALS.— ALABM OP THE ClESOY.— 

Tartuvpe.— A Singular Baboain. — Marbitil and tub Bishop. 
— Marboilon Trial. — Zk vl of Saint- Vai-mer. — S( ANr>u «« at 
Montreal. — Appeal to tub Kino. — The Strife composed.^ — 
Libel aoaimst Feoktemac. 

While the Canadians hailed Frontenac as a 

fatlier, he found also .*<oiiie recognition of his ser- 
vices from liis masters at the court. The king 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, to express 
satisfaction at the defence of Quebec, and sent him 
a gift of two thousand crowns. He greatly needed 
the money, but prized the letter still more, and 
wrote to his relative, the minister Ponchartrain : 
"The gift you procured for me, this year, has 
helped me very much tow.irds paying the great 
expenses which the crisis of our affairs and the 
excessive cost of living here have caused me ; but, 
though I receive this mark of his Majesty's good- 
ness with the utmost respect and gratitude. I con- 
fess that I feel far more deeply the satisfaction 
that he has been pleased to express with my ser- 
Tices. The raising of the siege of Quebec did not 
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deserve all the attention that T hear ne has given 
it in the midst of so many important events, and 
therefore I must needs ascribe it to jour kindness 
in commending it to bia notice. This leads me to 
hope that whenever some office, or permanent 
employment, or some mark of dignity or distinc- 
tion, mav offer itself, vou will put me on the list 
as well as others who have the honor to be as 
closely connected with you as I am ; for it would 
be very hard to £nd myself forgotten because I 
am in a remote country, where it is more difficult 
and dangerous to serve the king than elsewhere. 
I have consumed all my property. Nothing is left 
but what the king gives me ; and 1 have reached 
an age where, though neither strength nor good- 
will fail me as yet, and though the latter will last 
as long as I live, I see myself on the eve of losing 
the former : so that a post a little more secure and 
tranquil than the government of (/anada will soon 
suit my time of life; and, if 1 can be assured of 
your support, 1 shall not despair of getting such a 
one. Please the6 to permit my wife and my friends 
to refresh your memory now and then on this 
point."' Again, in the following year: "I have 
hecu encoura«^ed to believe that the ffift of two 
thousand crowns, which his Majesty made me last 
year, would be continued; but apparently you 
have not been able to obtain it^ for I think that you 
know the difficulty I have * in living here on my 
salary. I hope that, when you find a bettor oppor- 
tunity, you will try to procure me this favor. My * 

< PruUeme an Mimtin, 20 Oct., 1691. 
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only trust is in yoiir support ; and I am persuaded 

that, having the honor to be so closely connected 
with you, you would reproach yours^elf, if you saw 
me sink into decrepitude, without resources and 
without honors." ^ And still again he appeds to 
the minister for some permanent and honorable 
place attended with the marks of distinction, which 
are more grateful than all the rest to a heart shaped 
after the rigiit pattern." ^ In return for these 
sturdy applications, he got nothing for the present 
but a continuance of the king's gift of two thou- 
sand crowns. 

Not every voice in the colony sounded the gov- 
ernor's praise. Now, as always, he had enemies in 
state and Church. It is true that the quarrels and 
the bursts of passion that marked his first term of 
government now rarely occurred, but this was not 
so much due to a change in Frontenac himself as 
to a change in the conditions around him. The 
war made him indispensable. He had gained what 
he wanted, the consciousness of mastery ; and under 
its soothing influence he was less irritable and 
exacting. He lived with the bishop on terms of 
mutual courtesy, while his relations with his col- 
lea irue, the intendant, were commonlv smooth 
enough on the surface; for Cham pigny, warned by 
the court not to offend him, treated liim with 
studied deference, and was usually treated in re- 
turn with urbane condescension. During all this 
tune, the intendant was complaining of him to the 

' Frontenac au Minltttrt, 16 Sept^ 1Q02. 
s lUd,, 26 Oct., im. 
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miniBter. He is spending a great deal of money ; 
bat he is master, and does what he pleases. I can 

only keep the peaee bv yielding every thing."' 
"He wants to reduce me to a nobodv." And, 
among other similar charges, he says that the gov- 
ernor receives pay for garrisons that do not exist, 
and keeps it for himself. " Do not tell that I said 
so," adds the prudent Champigny, " for it would 
make great trouble, if he knew it."' Frontenac, 
perfectly aware of these covert attacks, desires the 
minister not to heed " the falsehoods and impos- 
tures uttered against me by persons who meddle 
with what does not concern them." ' He alludefi 
to Champigny's allies, the Jesuits, who, as he 
thought, had also uialiiiiu'tl him. "Since I have 
been here, I have spared no pains to gain the good- 
will of Monsieur the intendant, and may God grant 
that the counsels which he is too ready to receive 
from certain persons who have never been friends 
of peace aud iiaruiony do not some time make divi- 
sion between ns. But I close niv eyes to all that, 
and shall still persevere.'* * In another letter to Pon- 
chartrain,he says : " I write you this in private, be- 
cause I have been informed by my wife that charges 
have been made to you against my conduct since 
mv return to this coimtry. I promise you, Mou- 
seigneur, that, whatever my accusers do, they will 
not make me change conduct towards them, and 
that I shall still treat them with consideration. I 

* Ckainpifjni/ aa Ministre, 12 Ort., 1691. 
s Tbid.,4Nov., 1698. 

' Frititti nnc an ^f^nistftf 16 Sept,, 1092t 

* iUd., 20 Oct., 1691. 
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merely ask your leave most humbly to represent 
that, havmg maintained this colony in full pros- 
perity during the ten years when I fonneriy held 
the goTernment of it, I nevertheless fell a sacrifice 

to the artifice and fury of those whose encroach- 
ments, and whose excessive and unauthorized 
power, my duty and my passionate aiiection for 
the service of the king obUged me in conscience 
to repress. My recall, which made them masters in 
the conduct of the government, was followed by 
all tlie disasters which overwhelmed this unhappy 
colony. The millions that the kin^; spent here, tlie 
troops that he sent out, and the Canadians that he 
took into pay, all went for nothing. Most of the 
soldiers, and no small number of brave Canadians, 
perished in enterprises ill devised and ruinous to 
the country, which I found on my arrival ravaged 
with unheard-of cruelty by the Iroquois, without 
resistance, and in sight of the troops and of the 
forts. The inhabitants were discouraged, and un- 
nerved by want of confidence in their chiefs; 
while the friendly Indians, seeing our weakness, 
were ready to join our enemies. I was fortunate 
enough and diligent enough to change this de- 
plorable state of things, and drive away the Eng- 
lish, whom my predecessors did not have on their 
hands, and this too with only half as nuiuy troo[)s 
as thev had. I am far from wishinor to hlauie their 
conduct. I leave you to judge it. But I cannot 
have the tranquillity and freedom of mind which I 
need for the work I have to do here, without feel- 
ing entire confidence that the cabal which is again 

21 
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forming against me cannot produce impressions 
which may prevent you from doing me justice. 
For the rest, if it is thought fit that I should leave 
the priests to do as they like^ I shall be delivered 
from an infinity of troubles and cares, in which I 
can have no other interest than the good of the 
colony, the trade of the kingdom, and the peace of 
the king's subjects, and of which I alone bear the 
burden, as well as the jealousy of sundry persons, 
and the iniquity of the ecclesiastics, who begin to 
call impious those who are obliged to oppose their 
passions and their interests." ' 

As Champigny always sided with the Jesuits, his 
relations with Froutenac grew daily more critical. 
Open rupture at length seemed imminent, and the 
king interposed to keep the peace. There has 
been discord between vou under a show of har- 
mony," he wrote to the disputant.s.^ 'Frontenac 
was exhortctl to forbearance and calmness ; while 
the iutendant was told that he allowed himself to 
be made an instrument of others, and that his 
charges against the governor proved nothing but 
his own ill-temper.' The minister wrote in vain. 
The bickerings that he reproved were but premoni- 
tions of a greater strife. 

Bishop Saint-Vallier was a rigid, austere, and 
contentious prelate, who loved power as much as 

1 *' L'iniqait<^ des cccMsiastiques qui comroencent k trailer dMmples 
ceux qui sont obliges tie resister k leuft {Musion* et Ifc leun iDt«r€u." 
FmUmac au Minintre, 20 Oct , IGOl. 

S Mimoirt du lioif }>our Frontenac et Champigny^ 1694. 

1 £• Minkm k Fnntmae, 8 i/oy, 16M ; U Minutn k Cftamp^f , 
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Fronteuac himself, and thought that, as the deputy 
of Christ, it wa« his duty to exercise it to the ut- 
most The governor watched bun with a jealous 
eye, well aware that, though the pretenmons of the 
Church to supremacy over the civil power had suf- 
fered a check, Saiut-Vallier would revive them the 
momeut he thought he could do so with success. 
I have shown elsewhere the severity of the ecclesi- 
astical rule at Quebec, where the zealous pastors 
watched their flock with unrelenting vigilance, and 
associatious of pious women helped tlieui in the 
work.' This naturally produced revolt, and tended 
to divide the town into two parties, the worldly 
and the devout. The love of pleasure was not 
extinguished, and various influences helped to keep 
it aUve. Perhaps none of these was so potent as 
the presence in winter of a considerable number of 
officers from France, whose piety was ofteu less 
conspicuous than their love of enjoyment. At the 
Chateau St. Louis a circle of young men, more or 
less brilliant and accomplished, surrounded the 
governor, and formed a centre of social attraction. 
Frontenac was not without relip^ion, and he held it 
becomint^ a man of his station not to fail in its 
observances ; but he wonld not have a Jesuit con- 
fessor, and placed his conscience in the keeping 
of the E^coliet friars, who were not politically 
aggresnve, and who had been sent to Canada ex- 
pressly as a foil to the rival order. They found 
no favor in the eyes of the bishop and bis adherents, 
and the frovernor found none for the support he 
lent them. 

^ Old Regime, cb«p. zuc 
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The winter that followed the arrival of the furs 
from tiie upper lakes was a season o£ gayety with- 
out precedent since the war began. All was har- 
mony at Quebec till the carnival approached, when 
Frontenac, whose youthful instincts survived his 
seventy-four years, introduced a startling novelty 
which proved the signal of discord. One of his 
military circle, the sharp-witted La Motte-Cadillac, 
thus relat<v>^ this untoward event in a letter to a 
friend : The winter passed very pleasantly, es- 
pecially to the officers, who lived together like 
comrades; and, to contribute to their honest en- 
joyment, the count caused two plays to be acted, 
* Nicomede ' and * Alithridate/ " It was an amateur 
performance, in which the officers took part along 
with some of the ladies of Quebec. The success was 
prodigious, and so was the storm that followed. 
Half a century before, the Jesuits had grieved over 
the first ball in Canada. Private theatrirals were 
still more baneful. " The clergy," continues La 
Motte, beat their alarm drums, armed cap-a-pie, 
and snatched their bows and arrows. The Sieur 
Glandelet was first to begin, and preached two 
sermons, in which he tried to prove that nobody 
could go to a play without mortal sin. The bishop 
issued a mandate, and had it read from the pulpits, 
in which he speaks of certain impious, impure, and 
noxious comedies, insinuating that those which had 
been acted were such. The credulous and infat- 
uated people, seduced by the stM'uious and the 
mandate, began already to regard the count as a 
corrupter of morals and a destroyer of religion. 
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The numerous party of the pretended devotees 
mustered in the streets and public places, and 
presently made thdr way into the houses, to con- 
firm the weak-minded in their illusion, and tried to 
make the stronger share it ; but, as they failed in 
this ahiiost completely, they resolved at last to con- 
quer or die, and persuaded the bishop to use a 
strange device, which was to publish a mandate in 
the church, whereby the Sieur de Mareuil, a half- 
pay lieutenant, was interdicted the use of the 
sacninieuts." * 

This story needs explanation. Not only had 
the nmateiu: actors at the chateau played two pieces 
inofiEensive enough in themselves, but a report had 
been spread that they meant next to perform the 
famous " Tartuffe ** of Moli^re, a satire which, while 
purpuiting to be levelled a«i'ainst falsehood, lust, 
greed, and ambition, covered witli a mask of religion, 
was rightly thought by a portion ot the clergy to be 
levelled against themselves. The friends of Fron- 
tenac say that the report was a hoax. Be this as 
it may, the bishop believed it. This worthy prel- 
ate," conliimes the irreverent La Motte, wa^^ 
afraid of ' Tartuffe,* and had got it into his bead that 
the count meant to have it played, though he had 
never thought of such a thing. Monsieur de Saint- 
Vallier sweated blood and water to stop a torrent 
which existed onlv in his ima»^ination." It was 
now that he launched his two mandates, both on 
the same day ; one denouncing comedies in general 
and Tartuffe " in particular, and the other smiting 

i La MotU'Cadillac a , 28 ^e/X., 1694. 
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Mareufl, who, he says, uses language capable of 

making Heaven 1)1 ush," and ^vljoin he elsewhere 
stigmatizes as "worse than a Protestant.*** It was 
Mareuil who, as reported, was to i)lay tlie pa i t of 
Tartuffe ; and on him, therefore, the brunt of epis- 
copal indignation fell. He waa not a wholly ex- 
emplary person. " I mean," says La Motte, " to 
show you the truth in all its nakedness. The 
fact is that, about two years ago, when tlie Sieur 
de Mareuil first came to Canada, and was carousing 
with his friends, he sang some indecent song or 
other. The count was told of it, and gave him a 
severe reprimand. This is the charge against him. 
After a two years' silence, the pastoral zeal has 
wakened, because a play is to be acted which the 
clergy mean to stop at any cost." 

The bishop found another way of stopping it 
He met Frontenac, with the intendant, near the 
Jesuit chapel, accosted him on the subject which 
filled his thoughts, and ofTered him a hundred 
pistoles if he would prevent the playing of " Tar- 
tuffe." Frontenac laughed, and closed the bargain. 
Saint-Vallier wrote his note on the spot ; and the 
governor took it, apparently well pleased to have 
made the bishop disburse. "I tliouLdit," writes 
the intendant, " that Monsieur de Frontenac would 
have given him back the paper." He did no such 
thing, but drew the money on the next day and 
gave it to the hospitals.* 

• Mandetnent au Siijel (its Coni^dim, 10 ./nn., 1604 ; ^fnudemfnt an Siij'et 
de eerlaine$ Pertotmes qui tenoitnt tUs Discours impie», memt dale ; Jieyi$tn 
dW Comieil Somtrtmt, 

* Thu ineident it mentioned hy La Motte-Oidillac; by the intendant. 
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Mareuil, deprived of tlie sacraments, and held 
up to reprobation, went to see the bisliop, who 
refused to receive him ; and it is said tliat he was 
taken by the shoulders and put out of doors. He 
now resolved to bring his case before the council ; 
but the bishop was informed of his purpose, and 
anticipated it. T^i Motte says " he went before 
the council on the first of February, and denounced 
the Sieur de Mareuil, whom he declared guilty of 
impiety towaids God, the Vii^gin, and the Saints, 
and made a fine speech in the absence of the count, 
interrupted by the elTu^ions of a heart which 
Beemed filled with a profound and infinite charity, 
but which, as he said, was pushed to extremity by 
the rebellion of an indocile child, who had neglected 
all his warnings. This was, nevertheless, assumed ; 
I will not say entirely false." 

The bishop did, in fact, make a vehement speech 
against Mareuil before the council on the day in 
question; Mareuil stoutly defending himself, and 
entering his appeal against the episcopal mandate.' 
The battle was now fairly joined. Frontenac stood 
alone for the accused. The intendant tacitly favored 
his opponents. Autouil, the attorney-gene l al, and 
Villeray, the first councillor, owed the governor 
an old grudge ; and they and their colleagues 
sided with the bishop, with the outside support of 
all the clergy, except the Recollets, who, as usual, 
ranged themselves with their patron. At first, 

who reports it to the minister; hj the minister Ponchartrain, who ukt 

Fmnti-nac for an rxplanntion ; hv FrontenM, who pMSei itoff M ft jest; 

and by i»everal other t<)iitem|K»r!ir_v writers. 

* Re<fistre da Comtil iSouvtratn, I el b /Vi>., 16M. 
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Frontenac showed great moderation^ but grew 
Tehementj and then violenty as the dispute pro* 
ceeded ; as did also the attorney-general, who seems 
to have done his best to exasperate him. Fron- 1 

tonac anirnu'd that, in depriving Mareuil and 
others of the sacrameula, with no proof of guilt 
and no previous warning, and on allegations wliich, 
even if true, could not justify the act, the bishop 
exceeded his powers, and trenched on those of the 
king. The point was delicate. The attorney- 
general avoitled the issue, tried to raise others, and 
revived the old quarrel about Fi outenac's place in 
the council, which had been settled fourteen years 
before. Other questions were brought up, and 
angrily debated. The governor demanded that 
the debates, along with the papers which intro- 
duced them, should be entered on the record, that 
the king might be informed of every thing; but 
the demand was refused. The discords of the 
council chamber spread into the town. Quebec 
was divided t^z^ainst itself. Mareuil insulted the 
bishop; and some of his scapegrace sympallii/ers 
broke tlie prelate's windows at night, and smashed 
his chamber-door.^ Mareuil was at last ordered 
to prison, and the whole affair was referred to the 
king.* 

These proceedings consumed the spring, the 

summer, and a part of the autumn. Meanwhile, 
an access of zeal appeared to seize the bishop ; and 
he launched interdictions to the right and left. 

1 Champigny au Ministry, 27 Oct., 1094. 

' Regi$trt du Conseil Houvcrain ; lietpieMU du JSieur de JJareuUt Nov.t 1691 
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Even Champigny was startled when he refused 
the sacraments to all but four or five of the mili- 
tary officers for alleged tampering with the pay of 
their soldiers, a matter whoUy within the province 
of the temporal authorities.^ During a recess of 
the council, he set out on a pastoral tour, and, 
arriving at Three Kivers, exconununicated an 
officer named Desjordis for a reputed intrigue with 
the wife of another officer. He next repaired to 
Sorel, and, heing there on a Sunday, was told that 
two officers had neglected to go to mass, lie 
wrote to Frontcnac, complaining of tlie oHVnce. 
Prontenac sent for the culprits, and rebuked tbeui ; 
but retracted his words when they proved by sev- 
eral witnesses that they had been duly present at 
the rite.' The bishop then went up to Montreal, 
and discord went with him. 

Except Frontenac alone, Calliores, the local 
governor, was the man in all Canada to whom the 
country owed most ; but, like his chief, he was a 
friend of the Recollets, and this did not commend 
him to the bishop. The friars were about to re- 
ceive two novices into their order, and they invited 
the bishop to olhciate at the ceremony. Callieres 
was also present, kneeling at a prie-dieu, or prayer- 
desk, near the middle of the church. Saint-Vallier, 
having j ust said mass, was seating himself in his 
arm-chair, close to the altar, when he saw Callieres 

1 Champignjf OH Mimstre, 24 Oct., KM. Trouble on this matter luid 

begun some time before. Mtfmotre tin Jlog pour Fnmtemaeet Chamf^gi^, 
1694 ; Miwstre a I'Plveque, b Mai, Kim. 

* Lai Motlt'CadUlac a , 28 6epL, 1004; Champiyntj uu MmUlrt, 

S7 OtL, 16M. 
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at the prie-dleu, ^\[th the position of which he had 
ah'oadv found fault as bein«i: too honorable for a 
sul)ordinate governor. He now rose, approached 
the object of his disapproval, and said, Monsieur, 
you are taking a place which belongs only to Mon- 
sieur de Frontenac." Calli^res replied that the 
j)lace was that which properly belonged to hini. 
The bisbop rejoined that, if he did not leave it, he 
himself would leave the church. " You can do as 
you please/' said Calli^res ; and the prelate with- 
drew abruptly through the sacristy, refusing any 
farther part in the ceremony.^ When the services 
were over, be ordered the friars to remove the 
obnoxious prie-dieu. They obeyed ; but an officer 
of Callieres replaced it, and, unwilling to offend 
him, they allowed it to remain. On this, the 
bishop laid their church under an interdict; that 
is, be closed it against the celebration of all the 
rites of religioii.^ lie then issued a pastoral man- 
date, in which be charged lather Joseph Denys, 
their superior, with offences which he " dared not 
name for fear of making the paper blush." ' His 
tongue was less bashful than his pen ; and he gave 
out publicly that the father superior bad acted as 
go-between in an intrigue of his sister with the 

^ Proces-verbal da Phrt Uyacinthe Perraull, Commitsaire Provincial des 
B^htB (AnAive$ NaWonak*) ; JZ/MotVe timehmtt k DtiamU oKra U» 
Vkven/ue de Qtt^et It Ckevalier de Cattihnt (Jbid.), 

2 .}f(in<lpmeM»donuant dt> fermer VJ^'jUsf drs It&oHets, 13 }fn{, 1604. 

* " Le SupKricur <lu (lit Convent i-stant lic^ avt'c le Cniiverneur de la 
dite vUle par des interests que tout it* inorule ^cait et qu'on n'oscroit ex* 
primer de i>eur de faire rougir le pHpier." Extrait du Mamdmeiad$ 
VBvnqw de Qudbee {Ardiivn Natiwaie»\» He htd befoce charged 
Mareuil with hmgaage *' capable de faire ron|^ le deL" 
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Chevalier do Calliores.* Tt is said that tlie aociisa- 
tion was groundless, and the character of the 
woman wholly irreproachable. The R^coUets 
submitted for two months to the bishop's inter- 
dict, then refused to obey longer, and opened 
their church again. 

Quebec, Three Kivers, Sorel, and Montreal had 
all been ruflled by the breeze of these dissensions, 
and the farthest outposts of the wilderness were 
not too remote to feel it. La Motte-Cadillac bad 
been sent to ivplace Louvi^niy in the ronuuand of 
Michilliniackinae, where he had scarcely arrived, 

ft/ / 

when trouble fell upon him. " Poor Monsieur de 
la Motte-Cadillac," says Frontenac, would have 
sent you a journal to show you the persecutions 
he has suffered at the post where I pla<^ him, and 

where he does wonders, having great influence 
over the Indians, who both love and fear him, but 
he has had no time to copy it. Means have been 
found to esdte against him three or four officers 
of the posts dependent on his, who have put upon 
him such strani^e and unheard of affronts, that I 
was obliged to send them to prison when they came 
down to the colony. A certain Father Carheil, the 
Jesuit who wrote me such insolent letters a few 

1 (« fgt riivetqiw ■ocuie publiqaement 1e Rer. Pire Joseph, tuptfrienr 
des IMcoilelt de Monti^l, rentremettenr d'unc gftlanterie entre 

•a MEur ot Ic Gouverneur. Cependant M! I'fevesque sail certniiiemcnt 
que If I'ere Jo«i'ph est I'tin des nu'illfur.H ot dea plus saints religieux de 
sun ordre. Cc qu'il ull^tiue du prc'tcndu commerce entre le Gouverneur 
«t 1* D»me de la Nandi^re (mmit du Phre Jottph) est enti^roent faux, et 
il I'a pablM avec scandale, sans preuve et contrc toute apparence» la ditta 
Dame aynnt toujnurn eu une oondiiitc irrc^proclialilc." M^moire tonrhtnt 
le iMincs/^, ftr. Cluinipipny also says that the bishop lias lirou^^ht this 
charge, and tliat CuUicres declares Uiat he has told a faUeliood. tham- 
piijng m Minatn, 87 OtL^ 1004. 
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years ago, has played an amazing part in this affair. 
I sliall write about it tu Father La Chaise, that he 
may set it right. Some remed^y must be found; 
for, if it continues, none of tluv' oilicers who were 
sent to Michillimackinac, the Miamis, the IlUnois, 
and other places, can stay there on account of the 
persecutions to which thoy are suljjected, and the 
refusal of ahsohitiou as soon as thev fail to do w hat 
is wanted of them. Joined to all this is a shame- 
. ful traffic in influence and money. Monsieur de 
Tonty could have written to you about it, if he had 
not been obliged to go off to the Assinneboins, to 
rid himself of all these torments." ^ In fact, there 
was a chronic dLspute at the forest outposts be- 
tween the officers and the Jesuits, concerning which 
matter much might be said on both sides. 

The bishop sailed for France. He has gone/' 
writes Calli^res, " after quarrelling with everybody." 
The various j)oints in dispute were set before the 
king. An avalanche of memoritUs, letters, and 
proc^s-verbctux^ descended upon tlie unfortunate 
monarch ; some concerning Mareuil and the quar- 
rels in the council, others on the excommunication 
of Desjordis, and others on the trou))les at Mon- 
treal. They were all referred to the king's privy 
council.^ An adjustment was effected: onler, i£ 
not harmony, was restored ; and the usual distribu- 
tion of advice, exhortation, reproof, and menace, 
was made to the parties in the strife. Frontenao 
was commended for defending the royal preroga- 

* Frontetinr h }f. dr T^tquif. 'J A'<)»'., 161^5. 

' Ari'est qui ordonnt que les J'rof^durts Jititet entre le Sieur Kvetqttt d$ 
Qftibee H le$ Smm Mareuil, Denjordit, etc., $eniii €voqu€x an CwmA Print 
lb 8a Majuli, S JuiM, 1696. 
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tive, consiirofl for violeiioe, nnd adiiionished to avoid 
future quarrels.^ Chanipiguy was reproved lor not 
supporting the governor, and told that ^' his Maj* 
esty sees with great pain that, while he is making 
extraordinary efforts to sustain Canada at a time 
so critical, all his cares and all his outlays are made 
useless by your misunderstanding; with Monsieur 
de Frontenac." The attorney-general was sharply 
reprimanded, told that he must mend his ways or 
lose his place, and ordered to make an apology to 
the governor.' ViUeray was not honored by a 
letter, but the intendant was directed to tell him 
that his behavior had <jreatly displeased the king. 
Callieres was mildly advised not to take part in the 
disputes of the bishop and the R^coliets.'' Thus 
was conjured down one of the most bitter as well 
as the most needless, trivial, and untimely, of the 
quarrels that enliven the annals of New France. 

A generation later, wiien its incidents had faded 
from memory, a passionate and reckless partisan, 
Abbe La Tour, published, and probably invented, 
a' story which later writers have copied, till it now 
forms an accepted episode of Canadian history. Ac- 
cording to him, Frontenac. in order to ridicule the 
clergy, formed an amateur company of comedians 
expressly to play " Tartiiffe j " and, after rehearsing 
at the chateau during three or four months, they 
acted the piece before a large audience. He was 
not satisfied with having it played at the chateau, 
but wanted the actors and actresses and the dau- 

* Le Ministrfi h Fronffnnf, 4 Jta'n, 1G'.)5 ; 8 Juin, 10'J5. 

* />e Miiiistre a Vhnmiiiijnij, 4 Juin, 1(195; Ibid,, HJuiH, lt>95. 
' Le Mimstre a d'Auteuil, 8 Juin, 
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cers, male and female, to go in fnll costume, with 
violins, to play it in all the religions coinmunities, 
except the R^collets. He took them first to the 
bouse of the Jesuits, where the crowd entered with 
him ; then to the Hospital, to the hall of the pau- 
pers, whither the nuns were ordered to repair ; then 
he went to the Ursnline Convent, assembler! the 
sisterhood, and had the piece played before them. 
To crown the insult, he wanted next to go to the 
seminary, and repeat the spectacle there ; hut, warn- 
ing having been given, he was met on the way, and 
begged to refrain. He dared not persist, and with- 
drew in very ill-humor."' 

Not one of numerous contemporary papers, both 
official and private, and written in great part hy 
enemies of Frontenac, contains the slightest allu- 
sion to any such story, and many of them are 
wholly inconsistent with it. It may safely be set 
down as a fabrication to blacken tlie memory of 
the governor, and exhibit the bishop and his ad- 
herents as victims of persecution.^ 

1 La Tour, Vie de Lai al, liv. xii. 

* Had an outrage, like that with which IVontenac it here charged, 
actually taken place, the registers of the council, the letters of the in- 

tendant and the attornpy-pencral, and the records of tlie bishopric of 
Quc'bfo would not have faili'd to show it. They show notliin^ beyond 
a report thut " TartufTe " was to be played, and a payment of money by tlie 
hisliop in order to prevent it We are left to infer that It was prevented 
accord i II jrly. I luive the U'st authority — that of ti\e superior of tli6 
convent (1871), hiTiielf a dili'^'t rit in vi'^titr.itor into the history of hor coni- 
munity — for stating that neither record nor tradition of the occurrence 
exists among the Ursullnes of Queliec ; and I have been unable to learn 
, that any such exists among the nuns of the Hospital (HAteUDieu). The 
contiiniiorary li^it d^une Rtligieuse UrsiUine speakt of Frontenac with 
graiitude, as a friend and benefactor, as does also Mother Juchereau, 
superior of the Uotel-Dieu. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1690-1694. 

THB WAR IN ACADU, 

SfAn ow nuT Comht. — Tm Abbkaxis. — Acadia aiid Nbw 

England. — Pikatks. — nxnoN dk Saint-Castin. — Pknteooet. 

— The English Fr(»xtikb. — Tiik Frkvch and thk Ahknakis. 

— Plax op the War. — Capture of York. — Villkboh. — 
Obahd WAB-^AmTT.— Attack or Wblls.— Pbmaqvid bbboilt. 
— JoHir Nelsox. ^A Bbokbk Tbbatt.— Villi ku akd Tbubt. 

— AbOTHBB WaBp'PABTT. — IfABSACBB AT OtSTBB RlTBB. 

Amid domestic strife, the war with England and 
the Iroquois still went on. The contest for terri- 
torial mastery was fourfold : first, for the control 

of the west ; secondly, for that of Hudson's Bay ; 
tliirdly, for that of Newfouiidlaiid ; and, lastly, fur 
tliat of Acadia. All those vast and widely sundered 
regions were included in the government of Fron- 
tenac. Each division of the war was distinct from 
the rest, and each had a character of its own. As 
the contest for the west was wholly with New York 
and her Iroquois allies, so the contest for xieadia was 
wholly with the Bostonnais/' or people of New 
England. 

Acadia, as the French at this time understood 
the name, included Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

and the greater part of Maine. Sometimes they 
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placed its western boundary at the little River St. 
Greorge, and sometimes at the Kennebec. Since 
the wars of D'Aulnav and La Tour, this wilderness 

had been a scene of uneeasinjx strife ; for the En<x- 
lish drew their eastern boundary at the St. Croix, 
and the claims of the rival nationalities overlapped 
each other. In the time of Cromwell, Sedgwick, a 
New England officer, had seized the whole country. 
The peace of Breda restored it to France : the 
Chevalier de Grandfontaine was ordered to reoccupy 
it, and the king sent out a few soldiers, a few 
settlers, and a few women as their wives.' Grand- 
fontaine held the nominal command for a time, 
followed by a succespion of military chiefs, Chanibly, 
Marson, and La Valliere. Then Perrot, whose mal- 
practices had cost him the government of Montreal, 
was made governor of Acadm ; and, as he did not 
mend his ways, he was replaced by Meneval.' 

One might have sailed for days along these 
lonely coasts, and seen no human form. At Can- 
seaii, or Chedabucto, at the eastern end of Nova 
Scotia, there was a hshing station and a fort ; Chi- 
buctou, now Halifax, was a solitude ; at La H6ve 
there were a few fishermen ; and thence, as you 
doubled the rocks of Cape Sable, the ancient haunt 
of La Tour, you would have seen four French 
settlers, and au unlimited number of seals and sea- 

• In 1671, 80 K/arfoiw and 80 filles were pent by the king to Acadia, at 
tlic cost of 0,000 ViYKt. £UU de f)^pensts, 1071. 

s Graadfontaiiie, 1670; Chambty, 1078; Manon, 1678; La VallAie, 
the same year, Manon having <lio(l ; Perrot, 1684; Mencval, 1087. The 
last tlirco woro commiMsionod as local {governors, in snlionlination tO Um 
govenior-general. Tiit; others were oierely^ military cuuiiuandanta. 
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fowl. Ranging the shore hy St. Mary's Bay^ and 

entering the Strait of Annapolis Basin, you would 

have foiunl the fort of Port Koyal, the chief place 
of all Acadia. It stood at the head of the basin, 
where De Monts had planted his settlement nearly 
a century before. Around the fort and along the 
neighboring river were about ninety-five small 
houses ; and at the head of the Bay of Fundy were 
two other settlementi^, Beaubassin and Les Mines, 
comparatively stable and populous. At the mouth 
of the St. John were the abandoned ruins of La 
Tour's old fort ; and on a spot less exposed, at 
some distance up the river, stood the small wooden 
fort of Jerasec, with a few intervening clearings. 
Still sailing westward, passing Mount Dt'.-i'it, an- 
other scene of ancient settlement, and entering 
Penobscot Bay, yon w^ould have found the Baron 
de Saint-Castin with his Indian harem at Pente- 
goet, where the town of Castine now stands. All 
Acadia was comprised in these various stations, 
more or less peruiaucnt. togt'ther with one or two 
small posts on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the 
huts of an errant population of fishermen and fur 
traders. In the time of Denonville, the colonists 
numbered less than a thousand souls. The king, 
busied with nursing Canada, had neglected its less 
important dependency.* 

Rude as it was, Acadia had charms, and it has 
them still: in its wilderness of woods and its 

* The censQB tnken by order of Meulcs in 1686 gives a total of 886 
persons, of whom 502 w pro n\ I'ort Hon nl. and 127 at BeaubaMia. Bjr 
the ceusus of 16i)3, the number had reached 1,009. 

22 
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wilderness of waves; the rocky ramparts that guard 
its coasts; its deep, still bays and foaming head- 
lands ; the towering clifEs of the Grand Menan ; the 
innumerahle islands that cluster about Penobscot 
Bay ; and the romantic highlands of Mount Desert, 
down wliosi' <,^orges the sea-fog rolls like an invad- 
ing host, while the spires of fir-trees pierce the 
surging vapors like lances in the smoke of battle. 

Leaving Pentegoet, and sailing westward all day 
along a solitude of woods, one might reach the 
English outpost of Penuuiuid, and thence, still 
sailing on, might anchor at evening off Casco Bay, 
and see in the glowing west the dist^int peaks of 
the White Mountains, spectral and dim amid the 
weird and fiery sunset. 

Inland Acadia was all forest, and vast tracts of 
it are a liiimcval turest still. Here roamed the 
Abenakis with their kindred tribes, a race wild as 
their haunts. In habits they were all much alike. 
Their villages were on the waters of the Andro- 
scoggin, the Saco, the Kennebec, the Penobscot, the 
St. Croix, and the St. John ; here in spring they 
planted their corn, beans, and pumpkins, and then, 
leaving tliein to grow, went down to the sea in 
their birch canoes. They returned towards the 
end of summer, gathered their harvest, and went 
again to the sea, where they lived in abundance on 
ducks, geese, and other water-fowl. During w-inter, 
most of the women, children, and old men l emained 
iu tiie villages; while the hunters ranged the forest 
in chase of moose, deer, caribou, beavers, and bears. 

Their summer stay at the seashore was perhaps 
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the most pleasjint, aiifl certainly the most pictur- 
esque, part of their lives. Bivouacked by some of 
the innumerable coves and inlets that indent these 
coasts, they passed their days in that alternation 
of indolence and action which is a second nature to 
the Indian. Here in wet weather, while the torpid 
water was dimpled with rain-drops, and the up- 
turned canoes lay idle on the pebbles, the listless 
warrior smoked his pipe under his roof of bark, or 
launched his slender craft at the dawn of the July 
day, when shores and islands were painted in shadow 
against tiie rosy east, and forests, dusky and cool, 
lay waiting for the sunrise. 

The women gathered raspberries or whortle- 
berries in the open places of the woods, or clams 
and oysters in the sands and shallows, adding their 
shells as a eontribution to the shell-heaps that have 
accumulated for ages along these shores. The men 
£shed, speared porpoises, or shot seals. A priest 
was often in the camp watching over his flock, and 
saying mass every day in a chapel of bark. There 
was no lack of altar candles, made bv mixinLi" tal- 
low with the wax of the bavberrv, wbich al)oun<led 
among the rocky hills, and was gathered in profu- 
' sion by the squaws and children. 

The Abenaki missions were a complete success. 
Not only those of the tribe who had been induced 
to migrate to the mission villages of Canada, but 
also those who remained in their native woods, 
were, or were soon to become, converts to Roman- 
ism, and therefore allies of France. Though less 
ferocious than the Iroquois, they were brave, after 
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the Indian manner, and they rarely or never prac- 
tised cainiil)alisin. 

Some of tlie French were as lawless as their In- 
dian friends. Nothing is more strange than the 
incongruous mixture of the forms of feudalism with 
the independence of the Acadian woods. Vast 
grants of land were made to various persons, some 
of whom are chaimMl with iisinir them for no other 
purpose than roaming over their domains with In- 
dian women. The only settled agricultural popu- 
lation was at Port Royal, Beaubassin, and the 
Basin of Minas. The rest were fishermen, fur 
traders, or rovers of the forest. Repeated orders 
came from the court to opt.'n a communication with 
Quehec, and even to estahlish a line of military 
posts through the intervening wilderness, but the 
distance and the natural difficulties of the country 
proved insurmountable obstacles. If communica- 
tion with Quebec was difficult, that with Boston 
was easy; and thus Acadia hccame largely depen- 
dent on its New England neighhors, who, says an 
Acadian officer, " are mostly fugitives from Eng- 
land, guilty of the death of their late king, and 
accused of conspiracy against their present sover- 
eign ; others of them are pirates, and they aie all 
united in a sort of independent repuhlic."' Their 
relations with the Acadians were of a mixed sort. 
They continually encroached on Acadian fishing 
grounds, and we hear at one time of a hundred of 
their vessels thus engaged. This was not all. The 
interlopers often landed and traded with the Indians 



1 Mimmn thi Siew Btryier, 1686. 
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along the coast. Meneval, the governor, com- 
plained bitterly of their arrogance. Sometimes, it 
is said, they pretended to be foreign pirates, and 
plundered vessels and settlements, while the ag- 
grieved parties could get no redress at Boston. 
They aLso carried on a regular trade at Port Koyal 
and Les Mines or Grand Pre, where many of the 
inhabitants regarded them with a degree of favor 
which gave great umbrage to the military authori- 
ties, who, nevertheless, are themselves accused of 
seeking their own profit by dealings with the iiere- 
tics ; and even French priests, including Petit, the 
cur^ of Port Royal, are charged with carrying on 
this illicit trade in their own behalf, and in that of 
the seminary of Quebec. The settlers caught from 
the Bostonnais" what their governor stigmatizes 
as English and parliamentary ideas, the chief effect 
of which was to make them restive under his rule. 
The Church, moreover, was less successful in ex- 
cluding heresy from Acadia than from Canada. A 
number of Huguenots established themselves at 
Port Hoval, and formed 8vmi)athetie relations with 
the Boston Puritans. Tlie bishop at Quebec was 
much alarmed. ^^This is dangerous," he writes. 

I pray your Majesty to put an end to these dis- 
orders." * 

A sort of chronic warfare oi aggression and re- 

1 L'^vique au Roy, 10 Nov., 1683. For the preceding pngcs, tiie au- 
thoritiet are chiefly the corretpondence of Onmdfontaioe, Manon, !« 
Valli^re, Meneral, Bergier, 0<mUns» Perrot, Talon. Frontenac. and other 
ofllcUlt. A hirge collection of Acadian (locnnuiitM, from the archives of 
Pariif If in my possession. I l\nvi' also t-xamitu'il tlie Acadian (•f)lIectioni 
made for the goverument of Cauada aud fur that of Massauitusetts. 
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prisal, closely akin to piracy, wa,s carried on at 
intervals in Acadian waters by French private 
armed vessels on one hand, and New England 
private armed vessels on the other. Genuine 
pirates also frequently appeared. They were of 
various nationality, though usually buceaneei's 
from the West Indies. They preyed on iSew Eng- 
land trading and fishing craft, and sometimes at* 
tacked French settlements. One of their most 
notorious exploits was the capture of two French 
vessels and a French fort at Chedabucto by a pirate, 
manned in part, it is said, from Massachusetts.' A 
similar proceeding of earlier date was the act oi 
Dutchmen from St. Domingo. They made a 
descent on the French fort of Pentegoet, on Pen- 
obscot Bay. Chambly, then commanding for the 
king in Acadia, was in the place. Tliey assaulted 
his works, wounded him, took him prisoner, and 
carried him to Boston^ where they held him at 
ransom. His young ensign escaped into the woods^ 
and carried the news to Canada; but many months 
elapsed before Chambly was released.^ 

This young ensign was Jean Vincent de I'Abadie, 
Baron de Saint-Ca^itia, a native of Beam, on the 
slopes of the Pyrenees, the same rough, strong soil 

1 Meneval, M€moire, 1G88 ; DenonTille, M^moire, 18 Oct., 1688 ; Prock*- 
verhal du PiUage dt Chedabucto f Relatian dt la Bwdiayt, 1688. 

Frontenac au Mitiistre, 14 Xoc, 1674 ; Fnmttmeh lAVtr4tt,gnnverne\tt 
de. liaston, 24 Sept., 1674 ; Fronleuar. to tfic Governor onrl t'oimril i>J' .]/(ixsn- 
diiinttts, 25 -U'l^, 1676 (sice 3 .l/»»ss. 7/i>/. Coll., I. G4) ; (JatUit a Frontenac, 
16 Maif, 1076. Frontenac supposed tlie HSsniUnts to l>e buccaneer*. 
TItey had, however, a coanniMion from WillUim of Orange. Hutchin- 
y~nn says that tin- Dutch Again took IVntegoet in K»7C, but wera driveil 
off by tbips from Boston, aa tbe £ngliah claimed the place for them- 
idve*. 
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that gave to France her Henri IV. When fifteen 
years of age, be came to Canada with the regiment 
of Carignan-Sali^reSy ensign in the company of 
C^hambly ; and, when the regiment was disbanded, 
he followed his natural bent, and betook himself 
to the Acadian woods. At this time there was a 
square bastioned fort at Pentegoet, mounted with 
twelve small cannon ; but after the Dut^h attack it 
fell into decay.^ Saint-Castin, meanwhile, roamed 
the woods with the Indians, lived like them, formed 
connections more or less permanent with their 
women, became himself a chief, and gained such 
ascendency over liis red associates that, according 
to La Hontan, they looked upon him as their 
tutelary god. He was bold, hardy, adroit, tena- 
cious ; and, in spite of his erratic habits, had such 
capacity for business, that, if we may believe the 
same somewhat doubtful authority, he made a 
fortune of three or four hundred thousand crowns. 
His gains came chiefly through his neighbors of 
New England, whom he hated, but to whom he 
sold his heaver skins at an ample ])rorit. Tlis 
trading house was at Pentegoet, now called Castine, 
in or near the old fort ; a perilous spot, which he 
occupied or abandoned by turns, according to the 
needs of the time. Being a devout Catholic he 
wished to add a resident priest to his establishment 

1 Od ita condition in 1670, Ettat du Fwt d FUu» d» Pent^tfo^t fait m 
Vwmtt 1070, lonqiu lu Anfftm$ font raMfai. In 1071, fourteen soldiers and 

ei(rlit Ifiltorfrs wito settled nenr the fort. Talon au Minlstre, 2 Nov., 
1071. In the next year, Talon recommends an envoi (!< jiUrs for the 
benefit of I'entegoet. M^moirt »nr le Canada, 1672. As lute as 10U8, we 
.flnd.Acadinn officinJa adviaing the reoonatniction of the fort. 
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for the conversion of his Indian frienfls ; but. ob- 
serves Father Petit of Port R03 al, who knew hiin 
welly he himself has need of spiritual aid to sustain 
him in the paths of virtue/' ' He usually made two 
visits a year to Port Royal, where he gave liberal 
gifts to tlie church of which he was the chief 
patron, attended mass with exemplary (le\otion, 
and then, shriven of his sins, letumed to his 
squaws at Pentegoet. Perrot, the governor, ma- 
ligned him ; the motive, as Saint-Castin says, being 
jealousy of his success in trade, for Perrot himself 
traded hirgely with the Enghsh and tlie huhans. 
This, indeed, seems to have been his chief occupa- 
tion; and, as Saint-Castin was his principal rival, 
they were never on good terms. Saint-Castin 
complained to Denonville. "Monsieur Petit,** he 
writes, " will tell you every thing. I w ill only say 
that he [Perrot] kept me under arrest from the 
twenty-first of April to the ninth of June, on pre- 
tence of a little weakness I had for some women, 
and even told me that he had your orders to do it: 
but that is not what troubles him ; and as 1 do not 
believe there is another man under heaven who 
will do meaner things through lo\ e of gain, even 
to selling brandy by the pint and half-pint before 
strangers in his own house, because he does not 
trust a single one of his servants, — I see plainly 
what is the matter with him. lie wants to be the 
only merchant in Acadia."" 
Perrot was recalled this very year ; and his sue- 

1 Petit in Sainl-Vallifr, Estat de I'J-Jylise, 39 (1866). 
• Saint-CaMiH h DammOe, 2 JuiM, 1687. 
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cessor, Meneval, received instructions in regard 
to Saini-Castm, which show that the king or his 
minister had a dear idea both of the baron's 

merits and of his failings. The new governor was 
ordered to require him to aV)aii(]on "his vagabond 
life among the Indians," cease all trade with the 
English, and establish a permanent settlement. 
Meneval was farther directed to assure him that, 
if he conformed to the royal will, and led a life 
"more becoming a gentleman," he might expect 
to receive proofs of his Majesty's a[)[)roval.* 

In the next year, Meneval reported that he had 
represented to Saint-Castin the necessity of reform, 
and that in consequence he had abandoned his 
trade with the English, given up his squaws, mar- 
ried, and j)romised to try to make a solid settle- 
ment.'^ True he had reformed Ijetore, and might 
need to reform again ; but his faults were not of 
the baser sort : he held his honor high, and was 
free-handed as he was bold. His wife was what 
the early chroniclers would call jin Indian princess; 
for she was the daughter o£ Mudockawando, chief 
of the Penobscots. 

So critical was the position of his post at Pente- 
goet that a strong fort and a sufficient garrison 
could alone hope to maintain it against the pirates 
and the '* Bostonnais." Its vicissitudes had been 
many. Standing on ground cl.iinied by the E"©" 
iish, within territory which iiad been granted to 

1 iMtntetimk du Rojf au Sieur de MeneveJt 6 Avril, 1687. 
S MMn dn Simr tk Mtmnal mr PAeadit, 10 Stpt., 1688. 
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the Duke of York, and which, on liis accession to 
the throne, became a part of the royal domain, it 
was never safe from attack. In 1686, it was plun- 
dered by an agent of Dongan. In 1687, it waa 
plundered again; and in the next year Andros, 
then royal governor, anchored before it in his 
frigate, the " Rose," landed with liis attendants, 
and stripped the building of all it contained, 
except a small. altar with pictures and ornaments, 
which they found in the principal room. Saint- 
Castin escaped to the woods ; and Andros sent him 
word by an Indian that his property would be 
carried to Peniaquid, and that he could have it 
again by becoming a British subject. lie refused 
the offer.^ 

The rival English post of Pemaquid was destroyed, 
as we have seen, by the Abenakis in 1689; and, in 

the followini!: vear, thev an<l their French alHes had 
made such havoc among the border settlements that 
nothing was left east of the Pi scataqua except the 
villages of Wells, York, and Kittery. But a change 
had taken place in the temper of the savages, 
mainly due to the easy conquest of Port Royal by 
Phips. and to an expedition of the noted partisan 
Church by which they had suffered considerable 
losses. Fear of the English on one hand, and the 
attraction of their trade on the other, disposed 
many of them to peace. Six chiefs signed a truce 
with the commissioners of Massachusetts, and prom- 
ised to meet them in council to bury the hatchet 
for ever. 

* Mimotre prfs^ntif an Rotf d'AnyUterrf, 1»187 ; Sninf-Cnstin a DfiionvW*, 
7 JuUkL, 1687 i Hutckuuon CiiiUctimt, 6tt2, 668 ; Andto$ TraeU, L 118. 
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The French were filled with alarin. Peace be- 
tween the Abenakis and the " Bostonnais " would bo 
disastrous both to Acadia and to Canada, because 
these tribes held the passes through the northern 
wilderness, and, so lon*^ a.s thev were in the inter- 
est of France, covered the settlements on the St. 
Lawrence from attack. Moreover, the governiueut 
relied on them to fight its battles. Therefore, no 
pains were spared to break oft theur incipient treaty 
with the English, and spur them again to war. 
A illehon, a Canadian of good l)irth, one of the 
brothers of Portneuf, was fc;ent hy the king to gov- 
ern Acadia. Presents for the Abenakis were given 
him in abundance ; and he was ordered to assure 
them of support, so long as they fought for 
France.* He and his officers were told to join 
their war-parties ; while the Canadians, who fol- 
lowed hiui to Acadia, were requued to leave all 
other employments and wage incessimt war against 
the English borders. ^'You yourself,'' says the 
minister, will herein set them so good an exam- 
ple, that they will be animated by no other desire 
than that of making piofit out of the enemy: there 
is nothing which 1 more strongly urge upou you 
than to put forth all your ability and prudence to 
prevent the Abenakis from occupying themselves 
in any thing but war, and by good management of 
the supi)lies which you have received for their use 
to enahle them to live hy it more to their advan- 
tage than by hunting." ^ 

1 Mfmotrt pew tertrir d*In$tnietion oat Stew d« FiZMon, IttOl. 
* " Comme vostre principal objct dciit est re tie faire la guerre san* re- 
Uche aux AugloU, U faut que rostre plus partiuuliere application toit 
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Aniied with these instructions, A'illebon re- 
paired to his post, where he was joined by a body 
of CaQodians under Portneuf. His first step was 
to reoccupy Port Boyal ; and, as there was nobody 
there to oppose him, he easily succeeded. The set- 
tlers renounced allegiance to Massachusetts and 
KiiiLC William, and swore ridelity to their natural 
sovereign.* The capital of Acadia dro})ped back 
quietly into the lap of France ; but, as the l^oston- 
nais'' might recapture it at any time, Villebou 
crossed to the St. John, and buUt a fort high up 
the stream at Naxouat, opposite the present city of 
Fredericton. Here no •* Bostnnnais" could reach 
him, and he could muster war-parties at his leisure. 

One thing was indispensable. A blow must be 
struck that would encourage and excite the Aben- 
akis. Some of them had had no part in the truce, 
and were still so keen for English blood that a 
deputation of their chiefs told Frontenac at Quebec 
tliat they would fi^lit, even if they must head their 
arrows with the bones of beasts.* Thev were under 
no such necesfflty. Guns, powder, and lead were 
given them in Itbundance ; and Thury, the priest 

de detoarner de tout autre employ let Fnuifois qui toot %vee Tout, en 

lenrdoonRiit >!• vostro part un si bon exemple en cela qu'iU ne soient 
Anlmes que du debir de dierdier h faire du prnftit »tur los iMiiUMiiis. Je 
n*Bf Miuj rien k vous recomaiander plus furtcmcut que de luettre en 
unge tout oe que tous pouves mrmr de capacili et de prudence afin que 
lee CanibM {Abnaki*) ne •*«nployent quit la guerre, et que par I'econo* 
mie de ce que vou* avcz k leur fournir ils y pui8!;i>nt trouver Ieur«ulMi»- 
tance et plus <ravauta^ji* qu'a la chasse." Minixrit h ViU'/x>ii, Ami, 
Th u .vears» before, tlie king had ordered Uiat the Abenakis should 
be made to attack the Knglieh lettleoiente. 

1 Proch'verbal de la Pri$e de Pouetikm du Port Rogdt S7 SefH*, 1091. 

* Pank$ dm Strnvagei de la Mieeum de Pentegod, 
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on the Pen()l)S('()t, iir^^ed them to strike the Eng- 
lish. A hundred and fiftv of liis converts took the 
war-path, and were jomed by a band from the Ken- 
nebec. It was January ; and they made their way on 
snow-shoes along the frozen streams, and through 
the fleathlv solitudes of the winter forest, till, after 
marchin«^ a month, tliey neared their destination, 
the frontier settlement of York. In the afternoon 
of the fourth of February, they encamped at the 
foot of a high hill, evidenUy Mount Agaraenticus, 
from the top of which the English village lay in 
sight. It was a collection of scattered houses along 
the hanks of the river Agamenticus and the shore 
of the adjacent sea. Five or more of them were 
built for defence, though owned and occupied by 
families like the other houses. Near the sea stood 
the unprotected house of the chief man of the 
place, Dunuuer, the minister. York appears to 
have contained from three to four hundred per- 
sons of all ages, for the most part rude and ignorant 
borderers. 

The warriors lay shivering all night in the forest, 

not daring to make fires. In the morning, a heavy 
fall of snow he<^an. Thev moved forward, and 
soon heard the sound of an axe. It was an English 
boy chopping wood. They caught him, extorted 
such information as they needed, then tomahawked 
him, and moved on, till, hidden by the forest and 
the thick snow, they reached the outskirts of the 
village. I lere they divided into two parties, and each 
took its station. A gun was hred as a signal, upon 
which they all yelled the war-whoop, and dashed 
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upon their prey. One party mastered the nearest 

fortified honso, ^^ilich had scarcely a defender hut 
women. Tiie rest burst into the unprotected 
liouses. killing or ciiptnring the astonished inmates. 
The minister was at his door, in the act of mounting 
his horse to visit some distant parishioners, when a 
bullet struck him dead. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, a man advanced in life, of some learn- 
ing, and greatly respected. The French accounts 
say that about a hundred persons, including women 
and children, were killed, and about eighty cap- 
tured. Those who could, ran for the fortified 
lioiises of Pre])le, Harmon, Alcoek. and Norton, 
"Nvhich were soon filled with the refugees. The 
Indians did not attack them, but kept well out 
of gun-shot, and busied themselves in pillaging, 
killing horses and cattle, and burning the unpro- 
tected liouses. Thev then divided themselves into 
small Ijands. and destroyed all the outlying farms 
for four or live uiiles around. 

The wish of King Louis was fulfilled. A good 
profit had been made out of the enemy. The 
victors withdrew into the forest with their plunder 
and their prisoners, iimong whom were several old 
women and a nundjcr of children from three to 
seven years old. These, with a forbearance which 
does them credit, they permitted to return unin- 
jured to the nearest fortified house, in requital, it 
is said, for the lives of a number of Indian children 
s})ared by the English in a recent attack on the 
Androscoggin. The wife of the minister was 
allowed to go with them ; but her son remained a 
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prit^oner, and tlie agonized mother went back to 
the Indian camp to beg for his release. They 
again permitted her to return; but, when she 
came a second time^ they told her that, as she 
wanted to be a prisoner, she should have her wish. 
She was carried with the rest to their vilhige, where 
{?he soon died of exhanstion and distress. One of 
the warriors arrayed himself in the gown of tiio 
slain minister, and preached a mock sermon to the 
captive parishioners.* 

Leavinf]^ York in ashes, the victors began their 
march lionieward ; while a body of men from Ports- 
mouth followed on their trail, but soon lost it, and 
failed to overtake them. There was a season of 
feasting and scalp-dancing at the Abenaki towns; 
and then, as spring opened, a hundred of the war- 
riors set out to visit \'illc])ou, tell him of their 
triunii)li. and receive the promised gifts from their 
great father the king. Villebon and his brothers, 
Portneuf, Neuvillette, and Desiles, with their Cana^ 
dian followers, had spent the winter chiefly on the 
St. John, finishing their fort at Naxouat, and pre- 
paring for future operations. The Aljcnaki visitors 

^ The best Freiu li account of the capture of York !•* that of rhain- 
pigny in n letter to the minister, 6 Oc t., His information came 

from an Abenaki chief, who waa present. The journal of Viilelmn L'on> 
Uina an exaggerate*! account of the affair, also derived from Indiana* 
Compare the Kngll^li accountH in Mather, Williamson, ami Nih's. These 
writert« make the ntmiher of slain and cajitives much ie.s.s than that given 
\iy the French. In the conteniporHr^' journal of Kev. John I'ilce, it it 
placed at 48 Icilled and 73 taken. 

Two fortified hoates of thia period are still (1876) standing at York. 
They are substantial buildings of Mjuared timber, with the upper stor/ 
projei tinu' over ti e louor, so m to allow a vertical fire on the hea<ls of 
assailuni.<4. In one of them .'<omi' of tlie looj>holcs for musketry are still 
left open. The^ ma^ or nia^ not liavc been origiuall^- enclosed bjr 
palisadea. 
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arrived towards the end of April, and were received 
with all possible distinction. There were speeches, 

gifts, and feasting; for thov had done much, and 
were expected to do more. Portneuf sang a war- 
song in their language ; then he opened a barrel 
of wine : the guests emptied it in less than fifteen 
minutes, sang, whooped, danced, and promised to 
repair to the rendezvous at Saint-Castin's station of 
PenteL'"oet.* A grand war-party was afoot ; and a 
new and withering blow was to be struck against 
the English border. The guests set out for Pente- 
goet, followed by Portneuf, Destles, La Brognerie, 
several other officers, and twenty Canadians. A 
few days after, a large band of Micmacs arrived ; 
then came the Malicite warriors from their village 
of Medoctec ; and at last Father Baudoin appeared, 
leading another band of Micmacs from his mission 
of Beaubassin. Speeches, feasts, and gifis were 
made to them all ; and they all followed tlie rest 
to the appointed rendezvous. 

At the beginning of June, the site of the town 
of Castine was covered with wigwams and the 
beach lined with canoes. Malecites and Micmacs, 
Abenakis from the Penobscot and Abenakis from 
the KennebeCy were here, some four hundred war- 
riors in all.* Here, too, were Portneuf and his 
Canadians, the Baron de Saint-Cast in and his Indian 
father-in-law, Madockawando, with Moxus, Egere- 
met, and other noted chiefs, the terror of the Eng- 
lish borders. Thev crossed Penobscot Bav, and 
marched upon the frontier village of Wells. 

> Villebon, Journal dr c« oin $*'itf pasfi a PAcadtt, 1091, 1608. 

> FnmteMe au Miniatrt, 16 Sept., 10Q2. 
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Wells, like York, was a sma:ll settlement of scat- 
tered houses along the sea-shore. The year be- 
fore, Moxus had vainly attacked it with two 
hundred warriors. All the neighboring country 
had been laid waste bv a murderous war of detail, 
the lonely farm-houses pillaged and burned, and the 
survivors driven back for refuge to the older settle- 
ments.' Wells had been crowded with these refu- 
gees ; but famine and misery had driven most of 
them beyond the Piscataqua, and the place was 
now occupied by a renniaut of its own destitute 
inhabitants, who, warned by the fate of York, had 
taken refuge in five fortified houses. The largest 
of these, belonging to Joseph Storer, was surrounded 
by a palisade, and occupied by fifteen armed men, 
under Captain Convers, an olHccr of militia. On 
the ninth of June, two sloops and a sail-l)oat ran up 
the neighboring creek, bringing supplies and four- 
teen more men. The succor came in the nick of 
time. The sloops had scarcely anchored, when a 
number of cattle were seen running frightened and 
wounded from the woods. It was plain that an 
enemy was lurking there. All the families of the 
place now gathered within the palisades of Storer's 
house, thus increasing his force to about thirty 
men ; and a close watch was kept throughout the 
night. 

In the morning, no room was left for doubt. 
One John Diamond, on his way from the house to 

1 The MTrnget committed by th« Abenakif in the precedinif yeiir 

among the scattered farms of Maine and New Hampshire are said by 
Frnntcnac to have hwn " impossible to describe." Another JTienoll 
writer sajrs that they burned more than 2UU houses. 

28 
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the sloops, was seized by Indians and dragged off 
by the hair. Then the whole body of savages ap- 
peared swarming over the fields, so confident of 
success that the}' neglected their usual tactics of 
surprise. A French officer, who, as an old English 
account says, was ^'habited like a genileman/' 
made them an harangue: they answered with a 
burst of yells, and then attacked the house, firing, 
screeching, and calling on Con vers and his men to 
surrender. Others gave their attention to the two 
sloops, which lay together in the narrow creek, 
stranded by the ebbing tide. They fired at them 
for a while from behind a pile of planks on the 
shore, and threw many fire-arrows without success, 
the men on boai'd fighting with such cool and dex- 
terous obstinacy that they held them all at bay, 
and lost but one of their own number. Next, the 
Canadians made a huge shield of planks, which 
thi'V fastened verticallv to the back of a cart. La 
Brognerie with twenty-six men, French and In- 
dians, got behind it, and shoved the cart towards 
the stranded sloops. It was within fifty feet of 
them, when a wheel simk in the mud, and the ma- 
chine stuck fast. La Brognerie tried to lift the 
Avlieel, and was shot dead. The tide began to rise. 
A Canadian tried to escape, and was also shot. 
The rest then broke away together, some of them, 
as they ran, dropping under the bullets of the 
sailors. 

The whole force now gathered for a final attack 
on the garrison house. Their appearance was so 
frightful, and their clamor so appalling, that one 
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of the English muttered something about surren- 
der. Convers returned, " If you say that again, 
you are a dead man.'* Had the allies made a bold 
assault, he and his followers must have been over- 
powered ; but this mode of attack was contrary to 
Indian maxims. They merely leaped, yelled, fired, 
and called on the English to yield. They were 
answered with derision. The women in the house 
took part in the defence, passed ammunition to the 
meU; and sometimes fired themselves on the ene- 
my. The Indians at length became discouraged, 
and offered Convers favorable terras. He answered, 
" I want nothing but men to fight with." An 
Abenaki who spoke English cried out : " If you 
are so bold, why do you stay in a garrison house 
like a squaw ? Come out and fight like a man ! " 
Convers retorted, " Do you think I am fool enough 
to come out with thirtv men to fijirht five hundred ? " 
Another Indian shouted, " Damn you, we'll cut you 
small as tobacco before morning." Convers re- 
turned a contemptuous defiance. 

After a while, they cejised firing, and dispersed 
about the neighborhood, butchering cattle and burn- 
ing the church and a few empty houses. As the 
tide began to ebb, they sent a fire-raft in full blaze 
down the creek to destroy the sloops ; but it 
stranded, and the attempt failed. They now 
wreaked their fury on the prisoner Diamond, whom 
they tortured to death, after which they all disap- 
peared. A few resolute men had foiled one of the 
most formidable bands that ever took the war-path 
in Acadia.* 

* Villebon, Journal de ce qui $'est jxiss^ a VAcadie, 1691, 1602; Mather, 
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The warriors clisporsed to tlieir respective liaunts; 
and, when a band of them reached the St. John, 
Villebon coolly declares that he gave them a pris- 
oner to burn. They put him to death with all their 
ingenuity of torture. The act, on the part of the 
governor, was more atrocious, a.s it liad no motive 
of reprisal, and as the burning of prisoners} was not 
the common practice of these tribes.* 

The warlike ardor of the Abenakis cooled after 
the failure at Wells, and events that soon followed 
nearly extinguished it. Phips had just received 
his preposterous appointment to the government of 
Massachusetts. To the disgust of its inhabitants, 
the stubborn colony was no longer a republic. The 
new governor, unfit as he was for his office, under- 
stood the needs of the eastern frontier, where he 
had spent his youth ; and he brought a royal order 

Magnolia, TL 618; Hutchinflon, Hitl, Mau.» IL 67; Willlamton, Uttfory 

Maine, I. 631 , Bourne, Ilintury of Wells, 2 3; Nilcs, Indian and French 
Wars, 229. Williamson, like Sylvanns Pavis, cull!* Portn(Mif fhtnifffe 
or Bumiffe. He, and other Knglisli writers, call La Brognerie Lalionee. 
The French could not recover Uh body, on which, according to Niies and 
otben, WM found a pouch "ttolfed fnll of relict, pardont, and Indal- 
gences." The priaoner Diamond told the capCora that there were thirtj 
nn-w in tin- sloops. Tiu'v believed him, and were ciiutious nccordingly. 
There were, in fact, but fourtt en. Mo8t of the fighting was on the tenth. 
On the evening ct that day, Convera received a reinforcement of six 
men. They were m aoonting party, whom he had aent a few daya be- 
fore in the dhrtction of Salmon River. Returning, they were attacked, 
when near the garrison house, by a party of Portncufs Indians. The 
sergeant in command instantly shouted, " Captain Convers, send your 
men round the hill, and we shadl catch these dogs." Thinking that Con> 
ym had made a aortic, the Indiana ran dt, and the aoonta joined tbn 
garrison without loss. 

1 "lie IS™' (A<mt) un sniivngp nnglois fut pris nu bns do la ^iv^^re de 
St. Jean. Je le donnai k nos sauvages pour estre brui^, ce qu'ils firent 1^ 
lendemain. On ne pent rien adljouter aux tourmens qu'ils luy ftwBi 
aonffrir." yiUebon, /ommai, 1601, 1692. 
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to rebuild the ruined fort at Pemaquid. Tlie king 
gave tbe order, but neitlicr men, money, nor mu- 
nitions to execute it ; and Massachusetts bore all 
the burden. Phips went to Pemaquid, laid out the 
work, and left a hundred men to finish it. A 
strong fort of stone was built, the abiindoued can- 
non of Casco mounted on its walls, and sixty men 
placed in garrison. 

The keen military eye of Frontenac saw the 
danger involved in the re-establishment of Pema- 
quid. Lpng far in advance of the other English 
stations, it barred the passage of war-parties along 
the coast, and was a standing menace to the Abe- 
nakis. It was resolved to capture it. Two sliips 
of war, lately arrived at Quebec, the Poli and the 

Envieux," were ordered to sail for Acadia with 
above four hundred men, take on board two or 
three hundred Indians at Pentegoet, reduce Pema- 
quid, and attack Wells, Portsmouth, and the Isles 
of Shoals; after which, they were to scour the 
Acadian seas of Bostonnais " fishermen. 

At this time, a gentleman of Boston, John Nel- 
son, captured by Villebon the year before, was a 
prisoner at Quebec. Nelson was nephew and heir 
of Sir Thomas Temple, in whose right he claimed 
the proprietorship of Acadia, under an old grant 
of Oliver Cromwell. He was familiar both with 
that country and with Canada, which he had vis- 
ited several times before the war. As he was a 
man of birth and breeding, and a declared enemy 
of Phips, and as he bad befriended French pris- 
oners^ and shown especial kindness to Meneval, the 
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captive governor of Acadia, he was treated with 
distinction by Frontenac, who, though he knew 
him to be a fleterniined enemy of the French, 
lodged him at the chjiteau, and entertained him at 
his own tahle.^ Madockawando, the father-in-law 
of Saint-Oastin, made a visit to Frontenac; and 
Nelson, who spoke both French and Indian, con- 
trived to gain from lam and from other sources a 
partial knowledge of the intended expedition. He 
was not in favor at Boston ; for, though one of the 
foremost in the overthrow of Andros, his creed and 
his character savored more of the Cavalier than of 
the Puritan. This did not prevent him from risk- 
ing his life for the colony. lie wrote a letter to 
the authorities of Massachusetts, and then bribed 
two soldiers to desert and carry it to them. The 
deserters were hotly pursued, hut reached their 
destination, and delivered their letter. The two 
ships sailed from (Quebec; but when, after a long 
delay at Mount Desert, they took on board the In- 
dian alUes and sailed onward to Pemaquid, they 
found an armed ship from Boston anchored in the 
harbor. Why they did not attack it, is a mystery. 
The defences of Pemaquid were still unfinished, 
the French force was far superior to the English, 
and Iberville, who commanded it, was a leader of 
unquestionable enterprise and daring. Neverthe- 
less, the French did nothing, and soon after bore 
away for France. Frontenac was indignant, and 
severely blamed Iberville, whose sister was ou 

^ CKamp^jf aw MuUHn, 4 Nov,, 1608. 
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board his ship, and was possibly the occasion of 
his inaction.* 

Thus far successful^ the authorities of Boston 
undertook an enterprise little to their credit. They 

employ ed the two deserters, joined with two Aca- 
dian prisoners, to kidnap Saiiit-Castin, whom, next 
to the priest Thury, they regarded as their most 
insidious enemy. The Acadians revealed the plot, 
and the two soldiers were shot at Mount Desert. 
Nelson was sent to France, imprisoned two years 
in a dungeon of the Chateau of Angouleme, and 
then placed in tlie Bastile. Ten years passed 
before he was allowed to return to his family at 
Boston.* 

The French failure at Pemaquid completed the 

discontent of the Abenakis ; and despondency and 

* Frontenac nil }fini'stre, 2") Oct., 1G93. 

2 hii^uy , Mtfmuiir surrAfinlie, U'AKl ; M ^inoirf sur V Enlicement de Saint- 
Cfuiin ; Frontenac au Minintre, 2b Oct., 1603; Re/ation deoequis'ut pa*$4 
d$ ptva remarqwUtte, 1600, 1091 (capture of Nelson) ; Frontenac au Min- 
i$tn,lB Sept., 1602; C/iamp!;/nf/ an iUhiistre, 16 Ort., Ifi'.rj. CImmpigny 
here speaks of Nelson :\fi tlic'inoiit audacious of the Englifli, aiul the ti)o<it 
determined on tlie destruction uf t)ie Frencli. Nelson's letter tu the 
authorities of Boston is printed in Hutchinson, 1. 338. It does not warn 
them of an attempt against Pemaquid, of the febuilding of which he 
aeems not tu have heard, bat only of a design against tiu> seaboard towns. 
Compare .V. Y. ('"I. A'r,«., IX. A-'o. In the sMme colltM'tiDii is a .\f'- 
morinl on the Northern L'olitnim, by Nelson, a paper showing much ijood 
sense and penetration. After an imprisonment of four and a half >euri», 
he was allowed to go to England on parole ; a friend in France giving 
security of 16,000 Ii\ r< s fur his return, in case of his failure to procure 
from the kintr an order for the fulHlnient of the terms of' the capitulation 
of I'orl Koyal. {Le Ministre a Ut'ijon, Vi Jan., l»i'J4.) He did not succeed, 

end the Iting flwbade him to return. It is characteristic of him that he 
preferred to disobey the royal order, and thus incur the high displeasure 

of his sovereign, mtlit r than break his parole and involve his friend in 
loss. La llontan calls him a "fort galant hnmme." Tlu-re is a portrait 
of liim at Boston, wiiere dcKcendants are represented by tiie prom- 
inent families of Wintlirop, Derby, and Borland. 
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terror seized them when, in the spring of 1693^ 
Convers, the defender of Wells, ranged the fron- 
tier with a stron<^ party of militia, and built another 
stone fort at the falls of the iSaco. In July, they 
opened a conference at Pemaquid ; and^ in August, 
thirteen of their chiefs, representing, or pretending 
to represent, all the tribes from the Merrimac to 
the St. Croix, came again to the same place to con- 
clude a final treaty of peace with the connnissioners 
of Massachusetts. They renounced the French 
alliance, buried the hatchet, declared themselves 
British subject, promised to give up aU prisoners, 
and left five of their chief men as hostages.' The 
frontier breathed again. Security and hope re- 
turned to secluded dwellings buried in a treacher- 
ous forest, where life, had been a nightmare of 
horror and fear; and the settler could go to his 
work without dreading to find at evening his cabin 
burned and his wife and children murdered. He 
was fatally deceivedj for tlir danger was not past. 

It is true that some of the Abeuakis were sin- 
cere in their pledges of peace. A party among 
them, headed by Madockawando, were dissatisfied 
with the French, anxious to recover their captive 
countrj^men, and eager to reopen trade with the 
English. But there was an opposing party, led 
by tlie cliief Taxous, who still breathed war ; while 
between the two was an unstable mob of w arriors, 
guided by the impulse of the hour.* The French 

1 For the treaty in full, MatJier, Mntfmilin, II. 025. 

S The state of feeling nniong the Abenakis is shown in a letter of 
Thuiy to I^ntMia^ 11 Sept., 1(>94, and la the jotinwl of Viltebon for 
160a. 
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Spared no efforts to break off tiie peace. The two 
missionaries, Bigot on the Kennebec and Thury on 
the Penobscoty labored with unwearied energy to 
urge the savages to war. The governor, ViUebon, 
flattered them, feasted them, adopted Taxous as 
his brother, and, to honor the occasion, gave him 
his own best coat. Twenty-five hundred pounds 
of gunpowder, six thousand pounds of lead, and a 
multitude of other presents, were given this year 
to the Indians of Acadia.^ Two of their ishiefs had 
been sent to Versailles. They now returned, in 
gay attire, their necks hung with hhmIuIs. and their 
minds filled with admiration, wonder, and bewilder- 
ment. 

The special duty of commanding Indians had 
fallen to the lot of an officer named Villieu, who 

had been ordered by the court to raise a war- 
party and attack the Enghsh. lie had hitcly been 
sent to replace Portueuf, who had been charged 
with debauchery and peculation. Villebon, angry at 
his brother's removal, was on ill terms with his suc- 
cessor ; and, though he declares that he did his best 
to aid in raising the war-party, \'illi('u says, on the 
contrary, that he was worse than indifferent. The 
new lieutenant spent the winter at Naxouat. and 
on the first of May went up in a canoe to the Mali- 
cite village of. Medoctec, assembled the chiefs, and 
invited them to war. They accepted the in vital ion 
with ahicritv. Villieu next made his way tln'onirh 
the wilderness to the Indian towns of the Penobseot. 
On the ninth, he reached the mouth of the Matta- 

1 EtUU d$ MwntioMt de., pour lu Smnage* <f« VAoaJie, 1688. 
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wamkeag, where he found the chief Taxous, pad- 
dled with him down the Penohscot, and, at midnight 

on the tenth, hnuled at a large Indian village, at 
or near tlie place now called Passadinnkeag. ITere 
he found a powerful ally in the Jesuit Vincent 
Bigot, who had come from the Kennebec, with 
three Abenakis, to urge their brethren of the Pen; 
obscot to break off the peace. The chief envoy 
denounced tlx' treaty of Peniacjuid as a snare ; and 
Villieu exhorted the assembled warriors to follow 
him to the English lx)rder, wdiere honor and profit 
awaited them. But first he invited them to go 
back with him to Naxouat to receive their presents 
of arms, ammunition, and every thing else that 
they needed. 

They set out with alacrity. Villieu went with them, 
and they all arrived within a week. They were 
feasted and gifted to their hearts' content; and 
then the indefatigable oilicer led them back by the 
same long nnd weary routes which he had passed 
and repassed before, rocky and shallow streams, 
chains of w ildeiiiess lakes, threads of water writh- 
ing through swamps where the canoes could 
scarcely glide among the water-weeds and alders. 
Villieu was the only white man. The governor, 
as he savs, would i^ive him but two soldiers, and 
these had run olT. Early in June, the whole 
flotilla paddled down the Penohscot to Pentegeot. 
Here the Indians divided their presents, which 
they found somewhat less ample than they had 
imagined. In the midst of their discontent, Ma- 
dockawuiido came from Pemaquid with news that 
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the governor of Massachusetts was about to deliver 
up the Indian prisoners in his hands, as stipulated 
hy the treaty. This completely changed the 
temper of the warriors. Madockawando declared 

loudly for ]K'nce, and Villieii saw all his hopes 
wrecked, lie tried to persuade his disallected allies 
that the English only meant to lure them to de- 
struction, and the missionary Thury supported 
him with his utmost eloq uence. The Indians would 
not he convinced ; and their trust in English good 
faith was confirmed, when they lieard th;it a min- 
ister had just come to Peniaquid to teach their 
children to read md write. The news grew worse 
and worse. Villieu was secretly informed that 
Phips had heen off the coast in a frigate, invited 
Madockawando and other chiefs on boanl, and 
feasted them in his cabin, after which they liiul all 
thrown their hatchets into the sea, in token of 
everlasting peace. Villieu now despaired of his 
enterprise, and prepared to return to the St. John ; 
when Thury, wise as the serpent, set himself to work 
on the jealousy of Taxous, took him aside, and 
persuaded him that his rival, Madockawando, had 
put a slight upon him in presuming to make peace 
without his consent. The effect was marvellous,' ' 
says Villieu. Taxous, exasperated, declared that 
he would have nothing to do with Madockawando's 
treaty. Tlie fickle multitude cauirht the conta- 
gion, and a^ked for nothing but English scalps; 
but, before setting out, they must needs go back to 
Passadumkeag to finish their preparations. 

Villieu again went with them, and on the way his 
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enterprise and he nearly perished together. His 
canoe overset in a rapid at some dislain'e above 
the site of Bangor : he was swept down the current, 
his head was dashed against a rock, and his hody 
bruised from head to foot. For five days he lay 
helpless with fever. He had no sooner recovered 
than he gave the Indians a \var-fea.st. at which 
they all sjing the war-song, except Madockawando 
and some thirty of his clansmen, whom the others 
made the butt of their taunts and ridicule. The 
chief began to waver. The officer and the mis- . 
fiionary beset him with presents and persuasion, till 
at last he promised to join the rest. 

It was the end of June when Villieu and Thury, 
with one Frenchman and a hundred and five In- 
diansy began their long canoe voyage to the Eng- 
lish border. The savages were directed to give no 
quarter, and told that the prisoners already in their 
hands would insure the safety of their hostages in 
the hands of the English.^ Mure warriors w ere to 
join them from Bigot's mission on the Kennebec 
On the ninth of July, they neared Pemaquid ; but it 
was no part of their plan to attack a garrisoned 
post. The main body passed on at a safe distance; 
while Vilheu approached the fort, dressed and 
painted like an Indian, and accompanied by two 
or three genuine savages, carrying a packet of 
furs, as if on a peaceful errand of trade. Such vints 
from Indians had l)een common since the treaty ; 
and, while his companions bartered then* beaver 

1 VilletioD, Mimoin, JuOUt, 1604; Jtutmdim du 8: dt VSUbom mi St 
dtVUUeu, 
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skins with the unsuspecting soldiers, he strolled 
about the neighborhood and made a plan of the 
works. The party was soon after jomed by Bigot's 
Indians, and the united force now amounted to two 
hundred and thirty. They held a council to deter- 
mine where they should make their attack, but 
oj)inions diifered. Some were for the places west 
of Boston, and others for those nearer at hand. 
Necessity decided them. Their provisions were gone, 
and Yillieu says that he himself was dying of hun- 
ger. They therefore resolved to strike at the 
nearest settlement, that of Oyster River, now Dur- 
ham, about twelve miles from Portsmouth. They 
cautiously moved forward, and sent scouts in ad- 
vance, who reported that the inhabitants kept no 
watch. In fact, a messenger from Phips had as- 
sured them that the war was over, and that they 
could follow their usual vocations without fear. 

Yillieu and his band waited till night> and then 
made their approach. There was a small village ; 
a church ; a mill ; twelve fortified houses, occupied 
in most ca.ses only hy families; and many unpro- 
tected farm-houses, extending several miles along 
the stream. The Indians separated into bands, and, 
stationing themselves for a simultaneous attack at 
numerous points, lay patiently waiting till towards 
dav. The moon was still hri<^ht when the first 
shot gave the signal, and the slaughter hegan. 
The two palisaded houses of Adams and Drew, 
without garrisons, were taken immediately, and the 
families butchered. Those of Edgerly, Beard, and 
Medar were abandoned, and most of the inmates 
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epoMpofl. Tlie remaining seven were successfully 
defended, though several of them were occupied 
only by the families which owned them. One of 
these, belonging to Thomas Bickford, stood by the 
river near the lower end of the settlement. Boused 
by the firing, he placed his wife and children in a 
boat, sent them down the stream, and then went 
back alone to defend his dwelling. When the In- 
dians appeared, he fired on them, sometimes from 
one loophole and sometimes from another, shout- 
ing the word of command to an imagmary garrison, 
and showing himself with a different hat, cap, or 
coat, at different parts of the building. The In- 
dians were afraid to approach, and he saved both 
family and home. One Jones, the owner of an- 
other of these fortified houses, was wakened by the 
barking of his dogs, and went out, thinking that 
his hog- pen was visited by wolves. The flash of a 
gun in the twilight of the morning showed the true 
nature of the attack. The shot missed him uar- 
• rowly ; and, entering the house again, he stood on 
his defence, when the Indians, after firing for some 
time from behind a neighboring rock, withdrew 
and left him in peace. Woodman's garrison honse, 
though occupied by a number of men, was attacked 
more seriously, the Indians keeping up a long and 
brisk fire from behind a ridge where they lay 
sheltered; but they hit nobody, and at length 
disappeared.' 

Among the unprotected houses, the carnage was 

1 Woodman's ganiion house is still standing, haring besn canfnUy 
presenred bjr bis descendants. 
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horrible. A liiintlrod and four persons, chiefly 
■women and cliildren half naked from their beds, 
were tomahawked, shot, or killed by slower and 
more painful methods. Some escaped to the forti« 
fied houses, and others hid in the woods. Twenty- 
seven were kept alive as prisoners. Twenty or 
more houses were burned; but, what is remark- 
able, the church was spared. Father Thurv entered 
it during the massacre, and wrote with chalk on 
the pulpit some sentences, of which the purport is 
not preserved, as they were no doubt in French or 
Latin. 

Thurj said ma^ss, and then the victors retreated 
in a body to the place where they had hidden their 
canoes. Here Taxous, dissatisfied with the scalps 
that he and his band had taken, resolved to have 
more ; and with fifty of his own warriors, jomed by 
others from the Kennebec, set out on a new^ enter- 
prise. They mean," writes A'illieu in his diary, 
" to divide into bands of four or five, and knock 
people in the head by surprise, which cannot fail 
to produce a good efEect." ^ They did in fact fall 
a few days after on the settlements near Groton, 

and killed some forty persons. 

Having heard from one of the prisoners a rumor 
of ships on the way from England to attack Quebec, 
Villieu thought it necessary to inform Frontenac 
at once. Attended by a few Indians, he travelled 
four days and nights, till he found Bigot at an 

1 " OifMr det teatet )i la tiirpiise iipi^ t'ettre dlrisA en plnaionrt 

bnndes de quatre fttt cinq, ce qui ne peat nunquer de fiiire un bon effeot" 
ViUieUf Ueiatiw, 
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Abenaki fort on the Kennebec. His Indians were 
completely exhausted. He took others in their 
place, pushed forward again, reached Quebec on 
the twenty-second of August, found that Fronte- 
nac had gone to Montreal, followed him thither, 
told his story, and presented him with thirteen 
English scalps.' He had displayed in the achieve- 
ment of his detestahle exploit an energy, pei'se- 
verance, and hardihood rarely equalled ; but all 
would have heen viun but for the help of his 
clerical colleague Father Pierre Thury.* 

Thk Imdiav Tribes of Acadia. ~ The name Abenaki is 
generic, aad of very loose application* As employed by the beat 

French vTit^^rs at the end of tho seventoonth century, it may Xye 
taken to inchide the trihe.s from tho Kennebec eastward to the St. 
tTolin. These ap^ain may he 8ul (-divided as follows First, the 
Canibas ( Keiiil)a>>j, or ti ilx^H of the Kennebec and adjaofiit waters. 
Theiie with kindred neigliboriug tribes on the Saco, tho Andro- 

• 

1 ** Dant cette auembl^ie M. de Villieii avec 4 sanvaget qu'il aToit 

amen(f9 de I'Aceadie prCNctitH K Monsieur le Coiute de fVontenac 18 

chevehirrx nnL'loisi's." ('nllierrs an Miiiistre, 10 Orf., IC>*M. 

The principal aulhurity for tlie above it* tlie very curious Relation 
du Voyage Jail jmr ie Sieur de Viiiieu . . . pour Jliire la Guerre aiix Anglois 

OH prmtemjm dt Fan 1891 It It the nanrntive of Villleu himself, written 

in the form of a journal, with great detail. He also givet a brief sum- 
mary ill a k'tfiT to the minister, 7 Sept. The best Fn^'^Iish account is that 
of Belknap, in his I/isfon/ nf ir Ilnnifishlre. Cotton Mather tells the story 
in his usual unsatisfactory and ridiculous manner. Pike, in his journal, 
■ays that ninety-four persons in all were killed or taken. Mather rayfl, 
*' nine^ fonr or a hundred." The Provincial Record of New nnmpahirt 
estimates it nt eighty. Cliarlevoix claims two hundred and tlurty, and 
Villieu himself but a luuidred and tliirty-one. riiani])i^^ny, Frontenac, 
and Callt^res, in their reports to the court, adopt V'illieu's statements. 
Frontenac layt that the tuccets was due to the aaanrances of tafe^ 
wbieh Phipa had given the aettlefi. 

In the Maiaachuietts archives is a letter to Phips, written just after 
the attack. The devas^tatinn extt Tided six or fievcn miles. There are 
also a number of depOKiiions from pert>uns present, giving a horrible 
picture of tlie cruelties practised. 
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aooggin, and the SheepHoot, hm been held bj aome wriken to be 
the Abenakis proper, though some of them, such as the Sokokie or 

Pequawkct* of the Saco, spoke a dialect distinct from the rest. 
Secondly, the tribes of the Penobscot, called Tarratines by early 
New En<;kind writers, who sometimes, however, cfive tliis nrtine a 
more extended application. Thirdly, the Malicite.s (Mar.'cliit<'s) of 
tlie St. Cruix and the St. John. These, witli the Penob.scots or 
Tanatiiiee, are the Etdiemins of early French writers. All these 
tribes speak dialects of Algonquin, so nearly related that they under- 
stand eacL otiier with little difficnlty. That eminent Indian philolo- 
gist, Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, writes to me: *' The Malicite, 
th*' rt'iiobscDt, and the Kennebec, or Caniba, are dialects of the 
same huiLTnaL:*', Nviiich may as well be called .V^naki. The first 
named (litl- rs more considerably from the other two tliaii do these 
from each oilier. In lact the tuuiba and the Penobscot are merely 
provincial dialects, with no greater difference than is found in 
two English ooonties.** The esse is widely different with the 
Micmacs, the Souriquois of the French, who occupy portions of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and who 8i>cak a language \\ hi< h, 
thoui,'h of Algonquin origin, differs as mueh from the Al>enaki 
dialects as Italian differs from French, and was once described 
to me by a Malicite (Passamaquoddy) Indian as an uuinteliigible 
jargon. 
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1690-1697. 

NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
Tn Tkoktibr op Nbw Enolami>.~Bobdbr Wabfabb.— Motitbs 

OVTBB FbBVOB. — NbKDLBSB BaBBABITT. — WbOWBBB ABftWBBA* 

BLE? — F'athkr TiiuuY. — Thk Abf.nakis waver. — Trkachert 
AT PKMAQi in. — CArri KE Of Pemaqi ui — PuojtcTKi) Attack ox 
Boston. — Disai-pointmeut. — Miskkies of tub Fuontikk. — A 
Captitb Anasob. 

"This stroke," says Villebon, speaking of the 

success at Oyster Kiver, " is of gre.at advantage, 
because it breaks off all the talk of peace between 
our Indians and the English. The English are in 
despair, for not even infants in the cradle were 
spared." * 

I have given the story in detail, a.s showing the 
origin and character of the destructive raids, of 
which New England annalists show only the re- 
sults. The borders of New England were pecu- 
liarly vulnerable. In Canada, the settlers built 
their houses in lines, within supporting distance of 
each other, along tlie margin of a river which sup- 
plied easy transportation for troops; and, in time 
of danger, they all took refuge in forts under com- 

1 *'Ce coup «tt tite>ftvantiigeux, parcequ'il rompte tout les pour- 
pBTlera de paiz entre not Muvftges et les Angloii. Lei AogloU tont an 
d^»poir de ce qu'\U ont tud Jua4iu*miix enfuti an berceftu." VUUbon 
au Ministn, 19 Sepl., WJL 
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mand of the local seigniors, or of officers with 
detachments of soldiers. The exposed part of the 
French colony extended along the St. Lawrence 

about ninety miles. The exposed frontier of New 
England was between two and three hundred 
miles long, and consisted of farms and handets, 
loosely scattered through an almost impervious 
forest. Mutual support was difficult or impossible. 
A body of Indians and Canadians, approaching 
secretly and swiftly, dividing into small bands, and 
falling at once upon the isolated houses of an ex- 
tensive district, could commit prodigious havoc in 
a short time, and with little danger. Even in so- 
called villages, the houses were far apart, because, 
except on tlie sea-shore, the people lived by farm- 
ing. Such as were able to do so fenced their 
dwellings with palisades, or built them of solid 
timber, with loopholes, a projecting upper story 
like a blockhouse, and sometimes a flanker at one 
or more of the corners. In the more considerable 
settlements, the largest of these iortiiied houses 
was occupied, in time of danger, by armed men, 
and served as a place of refuge for the neighbors. 
The palisaded house defended by Convers at 
Wells was of this sort, and so also was the Wood- 
man house at Oyster Kiver, These were " garri- 
son houses,*' properly so called, though the name 
was often given to fortified dwellings occupied 
only by the family. The French and Indian war- 
parties commonly avoided the true garrison houses, 
and very rarely captured them, except unawares; 
for their tactics were essentially Iroquois, and con- 
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sisted, for tlie most part, in pouncing upon peaceful 
settlers by siu-prise, and generally in the night. 
Combatants and non-combatants were slaughtered 
together. By parading the number of slainy without 
mention ill l; that most of them were women and 
children. and by counting as forts mere private houses 
surrounded with paliijades, Charlevoix and later 
writers have given the air of gallant exploits to acts 
which deserve a very different name. To attack 
military posts, like Casco and Pemaquid, was a le- 
gitimate act of war; but systematically to butcher 
helpless farmers and their families can hardly pass 
as such, except from the Iroquois point of view. 

The chief alleged motive for this ruthless war- 
fare was to prevent the people of New England 
from invading Canada, by giving them employ- 
ment at home; though, in fact, they had never 
thought of invading Canada till after these attacks 
began. But for the intrigues of DenonviUe, the 
Bigots, Thury, and Saint-Casting before war was 
declared, and the destruction of Salmon Falls after 
it, Pliips's expedition would never have taken 
place. By successful raids against tlie borders of 
New England, Frontenac roused the Canadians 
from their dejection, and prevented his red allies 
from deserting him ; but, in so doing, he brought 
upon himself an enemy who, as Charlevoix himself 
says, asked only to be let alone. If there was a 
political necessity for butchering women and chil- 
dren on the frontier of New England, it was a ne- 
cessity created by the French themselves. 

There was no such necessity. Massachusetts waa 
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the oiil}' one of the New England colonies which 
took an aggressive part in the contest. Connecti- 
cut did little or nothing. Rhode Island was non- 
combatant through Quaker influence; and New 
Hampshire was too weak for offensive war. Massa- 
chusetts was in no condition to fight, nor was she 
impelled to do so by the home government. Can- 
ada was organized for war, and must fight at the 
bidding of the king, who made the war and paid 
for it. Massachusetts \\[is organized for peace ; and, 
if she chose an aggressive part, it wa.s at her own 
risk and her own cost. She had had fighting 
enough already against infuriated savages far more 
numerous than the Iroquois, and poverty and po- 
litical revolution made peace a necessity to her. 
If there was danger of another attack on Quebec, 
it was not from New England, but from Old ; and 
no amount of frontier butchery could avert it. 

Nor, except their inveterate habit of poaching 
on Acadian fisheries, had the people of New Eng- 
land provoked these barbarous attacks. They 
never even attempted to retaliate them, though 
the settlements of x\cadia offered a safe and easy 
revenge. Once, it is true, they pillaged Beau- 
bassin ; but they killed nobody, though countless 
butcheries in settlements yet more defenceless were 
fresh in their memorv.^ 

* The p«^opIe of Benubassin had taken an oatli of allegiance to Eng- 
land in 1690, and pleaded it as a reason for exemption from plunder; but 
it appears by French authorities that they had violated it (Olis*'rvtit{on$ 
$ur les Deftrches touchant CAcadle, 161>o), and their priest Baudoin had led 
a band of Micmacs to the attack of Wells ( Villebon, Jonnml). When tho 
" BoiitonnHis " captured Port Royal, they are described by the French 
at> excessi^'ely irritated by the recent bIh lighter at Salmon Falls, yet the 
only revenge they took was plundering some of the inhabitants. 
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With New York, a colony separate in govcrn- 
jnent and widely sundered in local position, the 
case was different. Its rulers had instigated the 
Iroquois to attack Canada, possibly before the dec- 
lam tion of war, and certainly after it; and they 
had no right to complain of reprisal. Yet the 
frontier of New York was less frequently assailed, 
because it was less exposed; while that of New 
England was drenched in blood, because it was 
open to attack, because the Abenakis were conven- 
ient instruments for attacking it, because the 
adhesion of these tribes was necessary to the main- 
tenance of French power in Acadia, and because 
this adhesion could best be secured by inciting 
them to constant hostility against the English. 
They were not only needed as the barrier of Can- 
ada against New England, but the French com- 
manders hoped, by means of their tomahawks, to 
drive the English beyond the Piscataqua, and se- 
cure the whole of Maine to the French crow^n. 

A\'ho were answera))le for these offences against 
Christianity and civilization? First, the king; 
and, next, the governors and miUtary officers who 
were charged with executing his orders, and who 
often executed them with needless barbarity. But 
a far different responsibihty rests on the mission- 
ary priests, who hounded their converts on the 
track of innocent blood. The Acadian priests are 
not all open to this charge. Some of them are 
even accused of being too favorable to the English ; 
while others gave themselves to their proper work, 
and neither abused their inllueuce, nor perverted 
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their teaching to political ends. The most promi- 
nent among the apostles of carnage, at this time, 
are the Jesuit Bigot on the Kennebec, and the 
seminary priest Thury on the Penobscot. There 
is little doubt that the latter instigated attacks on 
the KnL'"lish frontier before the war, and there is 
conclusive evidence that he had a hand in repeated 
forays after it began. Whether acting from fanat- 
icism, policy, or an odious compound of both, he 
wa« found so useful, that the minister Ponchartrain 
twice wrote him letters of commendation, praising 
liim in the same breath for his care of the souls of 
the Indians and his zeal in exciting them to war. 
There is no better man," says an Acadian official, 
to prompt the savages to any enterprise." ^ The 
king was begged to reward him with money ; and 
Ponchartrain wrote to the bishop of Quebec to in- 
crease his pay out of the allowance furnished by 
the government to the Acadian clergy, because he, 
Thury, had persuaded tiie Abenakis to begui the 
war anew.* 

1 Ttbt^rge, M/finain $w VAcadit, 1(M)S. 

' "Lcs tdmoigiuiges qu'un r rendu k Sa Majesty dc raffoction Ct dll 
zflc Sr (le Tlmry, mif^ioii.'iirc rlu-z lcs (\inilia«i ( .1 VhoIV* ). pour son 
servile, et purticiilK'^renient liann rengngt-ment oil il a min les Sanvftires 
de recunimcncer la guerre cuntre les Anglois, in 'oblige de vous prier de lujr 
Ikire une plus forte pftrt tur let 1»600 livres de gratiflcntioo que 8a M«J- 
eettf arcorde pour Ie» eccMsiaaUquea de rActdie." Le MinietnhPJSoa^ 
de Qi«^^, IG An-il, 1095. 

" Je suis bien aise de me servir de cette occasion pour vous dire que 
j'ay estd inform^, non seuK inent de vostre zele et de vostre applicatiun 
poor Tostre mimion, et du progr^s qu'elle fait poor I'aTancemeiit de la 
religion arec lee sauTagee, male encore de tos aoins ponr let mirintenir 
dans le tervlce de Sa Majesty et pour les encourager au.x expeditions de 
guerre." f.e Miuisire a 'I'/mrif, 2:1 Am'/, WM The oUier letter to TbttlJ', 
written two jears before, is ot the same tenor. 
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The French missionaries are said to have made 
use of singular methods to excite their flocks 

against the heretics. Tlio A))enaki chief Boinaseen, 
when a prisoner at Boston in 16U6, dechired that 
they told the Indians that Jesns Christ was a 
Frenchman, and his mother, the Virgin, a French 
lady; that the English had murdered him, and 
that the best waj to gain his favor was to revenge 
his death.' 

Whether or not these articles of faith formed 
a part of the teachings of Thury and his fellow- 
apostles, there is no douht that it was a recognized 

part of their functions to keep their converts in 
hostility to the English, and that their credit with 
the civil powers depended on their success in doing 
so. The same holds true of the priests of the mis- 
sion villages in Canada. They avoided all that 
might impair the warlike spirit of the neophyte, 
and thcv were well aware that in sava«res the war- 
like spirit is mainly dependent on native ferocity. 
They taught temperance, conjugal fidelit}^ devotion 
to the rites of their religion, and submission to the 
priest ; but they left the savage a savjige still. In 
spite of the remonstrances of the civil authorities, 
the mission Indian was separated as far as possible 
from intercourse with the French, and discouraged 

t Mather, Afaffnalio, II. 629. Compare Dumtner, Memotial, 1700, in 
IfoH. Bui, Coll., 8 Ser., I , and the same writer's Letter looNMr Lord 
emeenUmf the tMt Expeditwn f« Qtnada, 1712. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
the geologist, when engaged In the survey of Maine in 18.%, mentions, as 
an I'xampU- of the «in»plirity of tlio Acadians of Madawaj-ka, that om- of 
them asked him " if Bethlehem, where Clirist was born, was not a town 
in Franoe.'* Fint Report en the Grolo^ of statue, 72. Here> perli«p«, to 
• tradition from cnriy missiomrjr teaching. 
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from learning the French tongue. TTc wore a 
crucifix, hung wampum on the shrine of tlie Virgin, 
. told his beads, prayed three times a day, knelt for 
hours before the Host, invoked the saints, and con- 
fessed to the priest ; but, with rare exceptions, he 
murdered, scalped, and tortured like his heathoc 
countrvmon.' 

The picture has another side, which must not 
pass unnoticed. £arlj in the war, the French of 
Canada began the merciful practice of buying Eng« 
lish prisoners, and especially children, from their 
Indian allies. After the first fury of attack, many 

1 The famous Ou^^haou^, who liad been for years under tlie influence 
of the priesto, and who, m Charlevoix says, died *' on vml ChrtfUen." 
being told on his death-bed liow Christ was cnicifled by the Jews» ez- 

cbUnied with fervor : '* Ah ! why was not I there ? I would have revenged 
him: I would liavc had thi-ir scalps." La Totherit', I V. 'Jl. Charlevoix, 
after his la>hionon such occasions, guj»pre»«^ea the revenge and the scalp- 
ing, and instead mates tiie dying Chi^tiao laj, *' I would have prevented 
them from so treating my God.*' 

The savage custom of forcing prisoners to mn the gauntlet, and 
sometimes bentinp thcin to death as they did iso, wn«< continued at two, 
if not all, of tiie uiissiou villages down to the end of the French domina- 
tion. General Stark of the Revolation, wlien a young man, was 
snigected to this kind of torture at St Vrancis, bat saved himself by 
snatching a club from one of the savi^es, and knoddng the rest to the 
riglit and left as ho ran. The practice was common, and must have had 
the consent of the priests of the mission. 

At tlie Sttlpltiaa missioii of the Mountain of Montreal, unlike the 
rest, tlie converts were taught to speak French and practise mechanical 
arts. The absence of f«uch teaching in other missions was the subject of 
frequent complahit, not only from Fr<»iitenac, but from other officers. 
La Motte-Cadillac writes bitterly on the sul)ject, and contrasts the con- 
duct of the French priests wIth Ulat of the English ministers, who have 
taoght many Indians to read and write, and reward them for teaching 
others in turn, which tliey do, he says, A ith gn at success. Affmoin eon- 
tenant unc Denrriplion di^iaiJI^e de I'Aradir, etc., 161*3. In fact, Klint and his 
co-workers took great pains in this respect. There were at this lime thirty 
Indian churches in New England, according to the Diaiif of President 
HUIa, dted by H<rfmes. 
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liyes were spared for the sake of this ransom. 
Sometimes, but not alwajs, the redeemed captives 
were made to work for their benefactors. They 

were uniformly treated well, and often with such 
kindness that they would not be exchanged, and 
became Canadians by adoption. 

Villebon was still full of anxiety as to the adhe- 
sion of the Abenakis. Thnry saw the danger still 
more clearlv, and told Front enac that their late 
attack at Oyster Kiver was due more to levity than 
to any other cause ; that they were greatly alarmed, 
wavering, half stupefied, afraid of the English, and 
distrustful of the French, whom they accused of 
using them as tools.' It was clear that something 
must be done ; and nothing could answer the pur- 
pose so well as the capture of Pemaquid, that 
English stronghold which held them in constant 
menace, and at the same time tempted them by 
offers of goods at a low rate. To tbe capture of 
Pemaquid, therefore, the French government turned 
its thoughts. 

One Pascho Chubb, of Andover, commanded 
the post) with a garrison of ninety-five militia- 
men. Stoughton, governor of Massachusetts, had 
written to the Abenakis, upbraiding them for 
breaking the peace, and ordering them to bring in 
their prisoners without delay. The Indians of 
Bigot's mission, that is to say, Bigot in tbeir name, 
retorted by a letter to the last degree haughty and 
abusive. Those of Thury's mission, however, were 
80 anxious to recover their friends held in prison 

1 Thm^ a FrmdmoB, 11 Stft,^ 1604. 
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at Boston that tliey came to Pemaqiiid, and opened 
a conference with Chubh. The French say that 
they meant only to deceive him.^ This does not 
justify the Massachusetts officer, who, by an act of 
odious treachery, killed several of them, and cap- 
tured the chief, Egeremet. Nor was this the only 
occasion on which the English had acted in bad faith. 
It was but playing into the hands of the French, who 
saw with delight that the folly of their enemies had 
aided their own intrigues.' 

Early in 1696, two ships of war, the " Envieux" 
and the^' Profond/' one commanded by Iberville 
and the other by Bonaventure, sailed from Roche- 
fort to Quebec, w^here they took on board eighty 
troops and Canadians; then proceeded to Cape 
Breton, embarked thirty Micmac Indians, and 
Steered for the St. John. Here they met two 
British frigates and a provincial tender belonging 
to Massachusetts. A fight ensued. The forces 
Avere very unequal. The " ^^nvport," of twenty- 
four guns, was dismasted and taken ; but her com- 
panion frigate akong with the tender escaped in the 
fog. The French then anchored at the mouth of the 
St. John, where Villebon and the priest Simon were 
waiting for tlienu with fifty more Micmacs. Simon 
and the Indians went on board; and thev all sailed 
for Pentegoety where Yillieni with twenty-five 
soldiers, and Thury and Saint-Casting with some 

» villebon, Journal, 1694-1 61W5. 

» N. Y. Col. Does., IX. 613, f)l«, 012. 043 ; Ln Potlierie, III. 258; CV- 
iires an Ministre., 25 Ort., 1605; R'r. John Pike to (jormior and Council^ 7 
Jan., 1694 (1G05), in Johnston, Ihst. of Britioi and Bremen; Huu-hiui>un, 
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tliree hiinflrefl Abonnkis, were re«i(ly to join tliein. 
After the usual feasting, these new allies paddled 
for Pemaquid; the ships followed; and on the 
next day, the fourteenth of August, they all reached 
their destination. 

The fort of Pemaquid stood at the west si(]e of 
the promontory of the same name, on a rocky 
point at the mouth of Pemaquid River. It was a 
quadrangle, with ramparts of rough stone, buUt at 
great pains and cost, but exposed to artillery, and 
incapable of resisting heavy shot. The govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, with its usual militfiry 
fatuity, had placed it in the keeping of an unfit 
commander, and permitted some of the yeoman 
garrison to bring their wives and children to this 
dangerous and important post. 

Saint-Castin and his Indians landed at New 
Harbor, half a league from the fort. Troops and 
caimon were sent ashore ; and, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, Chubb was summoned to surrender. 
He replied that he would fight, " even if the sea 
w^ere covered with French ships and the land with 
Indians." The firing then began ; and the Indian 
marksmen, favored by the nature of the ground, 
ensconced themselves near the fort, well covered 
from its cannon. During the night, mortars and 
heavy ships' iruns were landed, and by great exer- 
tion were got into position, the two priests working 
lustily with the rest. They opened fire at three 
o'clock on the next day. Saint-Castin had just 
before sent Chubb a letter, telling him that, if the 
garrison were obstinate, they would get no quarter, 
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and would be biitcliered by the Indians. Close 
upon this message followed four or five bomb-shells. 
Chubb succumbed immediately, sounded a parley, 



men should be protected from the Indians, sent to 
Boston, and exchanged for French and Abenaki 
prisoners. Thej all marched out without arms; 
and Iberville, true to his pledge, sent them to an 
island in the bay, beyond the reach of his red 
allies. Villieu took possession of the fort, where 
an Indian prisoner was found in irons, half dead 
from long confinement. This so enraged his coun- 
trymen that a massacre would infallibly have taken 
place but for the precaution of Iberyille. 

The cannon of Peniaquid were carried on board 
the ships, and the small arms and ammunition 
given to the Indians. Two days were spent in 
destroying the works, and then the victors with- 
drew in triinuph. Disgraceful as was the prompt 
surrender of the fort, it nuiy be doubted if, even 
with the best defence, it could have held out 
many days ; for it had no casemates, and its occu- 
pants were defenceless agMnst the explosion of 
shells. C'liubb was arrested for cowardice on his 
return, and remained some months in prison. After 
his release, he returned to his family at Andover, 
twenty miles from Boston ; and here, in the year 
following, he and his wife were killed by Indians, 
^vho seem to haye pursued liim to this aj^pareutly 
safe asylum to take reyenge for his treachery 
toward their countrymen.^ 

t Baudoin, Jwrmd tPm Vojfogt /but aim M, fllmrviSU, Baiidoiii 
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The people of Massaclrusetts, compelled by a 
royal order to build and maintain Pemaquid, had 
no love for it^ and underrated its importance. Hav- 
ing been accustomed to spend their money as they 
themselves saw fit, they revolted at compulsion, 
though exercise'] for their good. Pemaquid was 
nevertheless of the utmost value for the preserva- 
tion of their bold on Maine, and its conquest was a 
crowning triumph to the French. 

The conquerors now projected a greater exploit. 
The Marquis dc Nesmond, with a powerful stjuad- 
ron of fifteen ships, including some of the best in 
the royal navy, sailed for Newfoundland, with 
orders to defeat an English squadron supposed to 
be there, and then to proceed to the mouth of the 
Penobscot, where he was to be joined by the Abe- 
naki warriors and fifteen hundred troops from 
Canada. The whole united force was then to fall 
upon Boston. The French had an exact knowledge 
of the place. Meneval, when a prisoner there, 
lodged in the house of John Nelson, had carefully 
examined it ; and so also had tlie Chevalier d'Aux ; 
while La Motte-Cadillac had reconnoitred the town 
and harbor before the war began. An accurate 
map of them was made for the use of the expedi- 
tion, ;ind the plan of operations was arranged with 
great care. Twelve hundred troops and Canadians 

WHS an Acadian priest, who accompanied the expedition, which he de- 
Bcribes in deUil. lielation de ce qui s't-ut pat*/, etc, 1006, 1096 ; Du Gouliiu 
au Mhdttn, 28 5epf., 1000; Hutchinton, Bin. Man,, IL 88; Mather, 
Magnolia, IL 688. A letter from Ctinbb. asking to be reteaeed from 
prison, is pregcrved in the archive* of Massachusetts. I have eXMnined 
the aUe of the tort, the reniaius uf which are still dUtinct 
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were to land with artillery at Dorchester, and march 
at once to force the barricade across the neck oi 
the peninsula on which the town stood. At the 

same time, Saint-Castin was to land at Noddle's 
Island, with a troop of Canadians and all the In- 
dians ; pass over in canoes to Charlestown ; and, 
after mastering it, cross to the north point of 
Boston, which would thus be attacked at both 
ends. During these movements, two hundred 
soldiers were to seize the battery on C.tstle Island, 
and then land iu front of the town near Long 
Wharf, under the guns of the fleet. 

Boston had about seven thousand inhabitants, 
but, owing to the seafaring habits of the people, 
many of its best men were jj-enerally absent; and, 
in the belief of the French, its available force did 
not much exceed eight hundred. " There are no 
soldiers in the place," say the directions for attack, 
" at least there were none last September, except 
the prjirrisoii from Pemaquid, who do not deserve 
the name." An easy victory was expected. After 
Boston was taken, the land forces, French and In« 
dian, were to march on Salem, and thence north- 
ward to Portsmouth, conquering as they went; 
while the ships followed aloiii^ the coast to lend aid, 
when necessary. All captured places were to be 
completely destroyed after removing all valuable 
property. A portion of this plunder was to be 
abandoned to the officers and men, in order to en- 
courat^e them, and the rest stowed in the ships for 
transportation to France.^ 

I Af^tnoire $ur V Entreprist de BasUm, jx>nr }f. If }fnrfjuis de Nrsntond^ 

VtnaUln, 21 AvrU, 1697; iMbrmOim k M.U Marquu d» NeMaumd, mim 
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Notice of the proposed expedition had reax;hed 
Frontenac in the spring ; and he began at once to 
collect men, canoes, and supplies for the long and 
arduous march to the rendezvous. He saw clearly 
the uncertainties of the attempt; but, in spite of his 
seventy-seven years, he resolved to command the 
land force in person. He was ready in June, and 
waited only to hear from Nesmond. The summer 
passed ; and it was not till September that a ship 
reached Quebec with a letter from the marquis, 
telling him that head winds had detained the lleet 
till only fifty days' provision remained, and it was 
too late for action. The enterprise had completely 
failed, and even at Newfoundland nothing was ac- 

dales Is Bitgit Frontmae^ mim date; Lt Rojfh Frontenac el Champignq^ 
27 AvrU, 1607; U Minitlrt h Ne*mmd, 88 Avrii, 1687 ; Ibid , 16 jviii, 
16tt7; Frontenac au Minutre, 16 Oel., 1G97; Carte U BnOon^ par US: 
Frnnijiulin, lODT. This is tlie map made for the xm of the exj>odif5on. 
A fac similf. of it is hetbre me. The conquest of N w York liud origi. 
nally formed part of ihe plan. Layny au Miniatre^ 20 . m., 1095. Even a« 
it was, too much was attempted, and Uie icheme was latalty complicated 
by the operations at Newfoun<Unnd. Four years heforc, a projected at- 
tack oii (jtu heo by a Rritish fleet, uoder Admiral Wlweler, had oome to 
BOUglit from anah>«?ou8 eau^es. 

The Freucli spared no pains to gain accurate information as to the 
Strength of the Sngtish settlements. Among other reports on this snb- 
ject there is a curious M€moire $ur tes ^taUUtemmU aagiou o« ddk da 
Pemaf/ui(i,jiiKffH'(i B'txton. It was made just after the capture of Pema- 
quid, with a vii-w to furtluT operations, Saeo is described as a sniall 
fort a league above the mouth of the river Sucu, with four cannon, but 
flt only to resist Indians. At Wells, it says, all the settlers hare sought 
reftoge in four pditt forUt of wliich the largest holds perhaps 20 men, 
besides women and children. At York, all tlie people hare patliered into 
one fort, where there are nhont 40 men. At Portsmouth there i-* a fort, 
of slight account, and about a hundred houses. This neighborhood, no 
doubt including Kittery, can fliraish at most about 800 men. At the 
Isles of Shoals there are some 280 fishermen, who are absent, except on 
Sundays. In the same manner, estimates are made for eveiy Tillage and 
district as fiur as Boston. 
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complished. It proved a positive advantage to 
New England, since a host of Indians, who would 
otherwi^<e have been turned loose upon the borders, 
were gathered bj Saint-Castin at the Penobscot to 
wait for the fleet, and kept there idle all summer. 

It is needless to dwell farther on the war in 
Acadia. There were petty combats by land and 
sea^ Villieu was captured and carried to Boston; 
a band of New England rustics made a futile at- 
tempt to dislodge Villebon from his fort at Nax- 
ouat ; while, throughout the contest, rivalry and 
jealousy rankled among the Frencli oiheials, who 
continiiallv mali^rned each other in tell-tale letters 
to the court. Their hope that the Abenakis would 
force back the English boundary to the Piscataqua 
was never fulfilled. At Kittery, at Wells, and 
even among the ashes of York, the stubborn 
settlers held their ground, while war-parties ])rowled 
along the whole frontier, from the Kennebec to 
the Connecticut. A single incident will show the 
nature of the situation, and the qualities which it 
sometimes called forth. 

Early in the spring that followed the capture of 
Pemaquid, a band of Indians fell, after daybreak, 
on a number of farm-houses near the village of 
Haverhill. One of them belonged to a settler 
named Dustan, whose wife Hannah had borne a 
child a week before, and lav in the house, nursed 
by Marv Nelf, one of her neighbors. Dustan had 
gone to his work in a neighbormg field, taking with 
him his seven children, of whom the youngest was 
two years old. Hearing the noise of the attack, 

86 
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he told them to run to the nearest fortified house, 

a mile or more distant, and, snatching up liis gun, 
threw himself on one of his horses and galloped 
towards his own house to save his wife. It was 
too late : the Indians were ahready there. He now 
thought only of saying his children ; and, keeping 
hehind them as they ran, he fired on the pursuing 
savages, and held them at bay till he and his llock 
reached a place of siiiety. Meanwhile, the house 
was set on fire, and his wife and the nurse carried 
off. Her husband, no doubt, had given her up as 
lost, when, weeks after, she reappeared, accom- 
])anied by Mary Nell* and a boy, and bringing ten 
Indian sculps. Her story was to the following 
effect. 

The Indians had killed the new-bom child by 
dashing it against a tree, after which the mother 

and the nurse were dragged into the forest, where 
they found a number of friends and neighbors, 
their fellows in misery. Some of these were pres- 
ently tomahawked, and the rest divided among 
their captors. Hannah Dustan and the nurse feU 
to the share of a family consisting of two warriors, 
three squaws, and seven children, who separated 
from the rest, and, hunting a^^ they went, moved 
northward towards an Abenaki village, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, probably tiiat of the 
mission on the Chaudifere. Every morning, noon, 
and evening, they told their beads, and repeated 
their prayers. An English boy, captured at Wor- 
cester, Avas also of the party. After a while, the 
Indians began to amuse themselves by telling the 
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women that, when they reached the village, they 
would be stripped, made to run the gauntlet, and 
severely beaten, according to custom. 

Hannah Dustan now resolved on a desperate 
effort to escape, and Mary Neff and the boy agreed 
to join in it. They were in the depths of the forest, 
half way on their journey, and the Indians, who 
had no distrust of them, were all asleep about their 
camp fire, when, late in the night, the two women 
and the boy took each a hatchet, and crouched 
silently by the bare heads of the nnconscious 
savages. Then they all struck at once, with blows 
so rapid and true that ten of the twelve were killed 
before they were well awake. One old squaw 
sprang up wounded, and ran screeching into the 
forest, followed by a small boy whoiii they had 
purposely left unharmed. Hannah Dustan and 
her companions watched by the corpses till day- 
light; then the Amazon scalped them all, and the 
three made their way back to the settlements, with 
the trophies of their exploit.' 

1 This ttoiy ft told by Mather, who had it from the women themp 

■elvet, and by Niles. Tlntchinson, and others. An entry in the contem- 
pomry journnl of Uev. John I'ike fully confirms it. The facts were 
notorious at tiie time. Hannah l)u!>tun and her companions received a 
bounty of £50 for their ten scalps ; and the governor of Maryland, hear> 
big of what tfaqr bad done. Not them a ptMent. 
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FRBNCH AND ENGLISH BIVALBT. 

Lb Motwk d'Therville. — Ilis Exploits ly NEwrocxDLAND. — Iw 
HcDsov> Bay. — Tiik Grkat Prize. — The roMi'KTiToi:** — F.\tal 
Policy of the Kino. — The Iroquois Qitestion. — NtGOTiATioy. 
— FiRMKEU or Fboktehao. — English IifTESTB^Tioir.— War rb- 
mrsD. — Statb or thb Wbst. ^ Iin>iAir Din.oKAcrr.-'CKUBL 
MBAtuBiw. — A Pbsilous CRiait.— >Addaoitt or Froktbitao. 

No Canadian^ under the French rule, stands in a 
more conspicuous or more deserved eminence than 

Pierre Le Moyne d lborville. In the seventeenth 
century, most of tliose ^vho actecl a prominent part 
in the colony were born in Old France ; but Iber- 
ville was a true son of the soil. He and his brothers, 
Longueuil, Serigny, Assigny, Maricourt, Sainte« 
Helene, the two Chateaugiiays, and the two Bien- 
villc's. were, one and all, children worthy of their 
father, Charles Le Moyne of Montreal, and favora- 
ble types of that Canadian nohle9$ef to whose 
adventurous hardihood half the continent bears 
witness. Iberville was trained in the French navv, 
and was already among its most able commanders. 
The capture of Pemaquid was, for him, but the 
beginning of greater things ; and, though the ex« 
ploits that followed were outside the main theatre 
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of action, they were tod remarkable to be parsed 
in silence. 

The French had but one post of an}^ consequence 
on the Island of Newfoundland, the fort and vil- 
lage at Placentia Bay ; while the English fisher- 
men liail lunued ;i llnr uf settlements two or three 
hundred miles along the eastern coast. Iberville 
hod represented to the court the necessity of check- 
ing their growth, and to that end a plan was set- 
tled, in connection with the expedition against 
Pemaquid. The ships of the king were to trans- 
port the men ; while Iberville and others associated 
with him were to pay them, and divide the plun- 
der as their compensation. The chronicles of the 
time show various similar hargains between the 
great king and his subjects. 

Pemaquid was no sooner destroyed, than Iber- 
ville sailed for Newfoundland, with the eighty 
men he had taken at Quebec ; and, on arriving, he 
was joined by as many more, sent him from the 
same place. He found Brouillan, governor of 
Placentia, with a s([u;ulron formed largely of i)riva- 
teei*s from St. Malo, engaged in a vain attempt to 
seize St. John, the chief post of the English. 
Brouillan was a man of harsh, jealous, and imprac- 
ticable temper ; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he and Iberville could act in conci'rt. 
They came at last to an agreement, made a com- 
bined attack on St. John, took it, and biu^ned it to 
the ground. Then followed a new dispute about 
the division of the spoils. At length it was settled. 
Brouillan went back to Placentia, and Iberville and 
hi^ men were left to pursue their conquebUs aloue. 
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There were no British soldiers on the island. 
The settlers were rude fishermen without com- 
manders, and, according to the French accounts, 
without relit^ion or morals. In fact, they are de- 
scribed as ^' worse than Indians." Iberville now- 
had with him a hundred and twenty-five soldiers 
and Canadians, besides a few Abenakis from Aca- 
dia.' It was mid-winter when he began his march. 
For two months he led his hardy band through 
frost and snow, from hamlet to hamlet, alom^ those 
forlorn and desolate coiists, attacking each in turn 
and carrying havoc everywhere. Nothing could 
exceed the hardships of the way, or the vigor with 
which they were met and conquered. The chap- 
lain Baudoin gives an example of them in his 
diary. "January 18th. The roads are so bad 
that we can find only twelve men strong enough 
to beat the path. Our snow-shoes break on the 
crust, and against the rocks and fallen trees hidden 
under the snow, wliich catch and trip us; but, for 
all that, we cannot help laughing to see now one, 
and now another, fall headlong. The Sieur de 
Martigny fell into a river, and left his gun and his 
sword there to save his life.*' 

A panic seized the settlers, many of whom were 
without arms as well as without leaders. They 
imagined the Canadians to be savages, who scalped 
and butchered hke the Iroquois. Their resistance 
was feeble and incoherent, and Iberville carried all 
before him. Every hamlet was pillaged and burned ; 

1 The reinforcement sent him from QueUec consisted of fifty soldien, 
thirt/ Canadiant, and three officers, /^nmienae au Mmiitrt, 28 OtL., 1696 
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and, according to the incredible report of the 
French writers, two hundred persons were killed 
and seven hundred captured, though it is admitted 
that most of the prisoners escaped. When spring 
opened, all the English settlements were destroyed, 
except the post of Bonavista and the Maud of Car- 
honni^re, a natural fortress in the sea. Iberville 
returned to Placentia, to prepare for completing 
his conquest, when his plans were broken by the 
arrival of his hrothcr Serigny, with orders to pro- 
ceed at once against the English at Hudson's Bay.* 
It was the nineteenth of May, when Serigny 
appeared with five ships of war, the <^ Pelican,'' the 
« IWmier," the « Wesp," the « Profond," and the 
"Violent." The important trading-post of Fort 
Nelson, called Fort Bourbon bv the P'rench. was 
the destined object of attack. Iberville and Se- 
rigny had captured it three years before, but the 
English had retaken it during the past summer, 
and, as it commanded the fur-trade of a vast inte- 

' On the Nc\vf(»tindlan<l expeflition, the best antliority is the long 
diary of the chaplain Baudoin, .lonrnai du Voiimji' '/ue j'ai fait orec J/. 
dt Iberville; also, Xf^moire but VEntrtprige de Ttrrtneuve, 16U6. Compare 
La PDtherie, I. 24-42. A deposition of one Pliillipt, one R(»bertt, and ter* 
eral others, preserved in the ]*iihlic Record Office of T^ondon, nnd quoted 
by Brown in hi.s ffi.<tori/ nf ( '<ijn firtton, niiikes the French force much 
greater than the stateuients of the Fnncli writt-rs. Tlic (lcp()^ition also 
•ays that at the attaclc of St. John's " the French took one William 
Brew, an inliabitant» a prisoner, and cot all round bit scalp, and tiien, 
by strenftth of hands, stript hi>i skin ftom the forehead to tiie crown, and 
so sent him into tlie fctrf iflcjitions, ufmirin!; tlie iiihabitjintsi that they 
would serve them all in like manner if they did not surrender." 

St. John's WHS soon after reoccupied by the Knglish. 

Baudoin was one of tiiose Acadian priests who are praised for ier> 
▼kce "en empesebant let saoTaftes de faire la pnix avec les Angloia, 
ayant mesme esttf en guerre arec eux." Champ^jf au Minittrt, 24 Oct^ 

mi. 
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rior reixion, a stroncj effort was now to be made for 
its recovery. Iberville took command of the " Peli- 
can," and his brother of the " Palmier." They 
sailed from Placentia early in July, followed by 
two oUier ships of the squadron, and a vessel car- 
rying stores. Before the end of the month they 
entered the bav, where thev were soon canirht 
among masses of floating ice. The store-ship was 
crushed and lost, and the rest were in extreme 
danger. The Pelican ** at last extricated herself , 
and sailed into the open sea ; but her three consorts 
were nowhere to be seen. Iberville steered for 
Fort Nelson, which was several hundred miles dis- 
tant, on the western shore of this dismal inland sea. 
He had nearly reached it, when three sail hove in 
sight ; and he did not doubt that they were his 
missing ships. Thev proved, however, to be Eng- 
lish armed niercliantmen : the "Hampshire" of 
fifty-two guns, and the " Daring " and the Hud- 
son's Bay " of thirty-six and thirty-two. The 
"Pelican** carried but forty-four, and she was 
alone. A desperate battle followed, and from half 
past nine to one o'clock the cannonade was inces- 
sant. Iberville kept the advantage of the wind, 
and, connng at length to close quarters with the 
"Hampshire,** gave her repeated broadsides be- 
tween wind and water, with such e£Pect that she 
sank with all on board. He next closed with the 
Hudson's Bay." which soon struck lier Hag; while 
the " Daring " made sail, and escaped. The " Pel- 
ican ** was badly damaged in hull, masts, and rig- 
ging ; and the increasing fury of a gale from the 
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east made her position more critical every hour. 
She anchored, to escape being driven ashore ; but 
the cables parted, and she was stranded about two 
leagues from the fort. Here, racked by the waves 
and the tide, she split aiuidsliips ; but most of the 
crew reached kind with their weapons and annnu- 
nition. The northern winter had already begun, 
and the snow lay a foot deep in the forest. Some 
of them died from cold and exhaustion, and the 
rest built huts and kindled fires to warm and dry 
themselves. Food was so scarce that their only 
hope of escape from famishing seemed to lie in 
a desperate e£Eort to carry the fort by storm, but 
now fortune interposed. The three ships they had 
left behind in the ice arrived with all the needed 
succors. Men, cannon, and mortars were sent 
ashore, and the attack began. 

Fort 2<elson was a palisade work, garrisoned by 
traders and other civilians in the employ of the 
English fur company^ and commanded by one of 
its agents, named Bailey. Though it had a con- 
siderable number of small rjinnon, it was incapable 
of defence against any thing but musketry ; and 
the French bombs soon made it untenable. After 
being three times summoned, Bailey lowered his 
flag, though not till he had obtained honorable 
terms; and he and his men marched out with arms 
and baggage, drums beating and colors flying. 

Iberville had triumphed over the storms, the 
icebergs, and the English. The north had seen 
his prowess, and another fame awaited him in the 
regions of the sun ; for he became the father of 
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Louisiana, and bis brother Bienville founded New 
Orleans.* 

These northern conflicts were but episodes. In 
Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia, the 
issues of the war were unimportant, compared with 

the momentous question whether France or Eng- 
land should be mistress of the west; that is to say, 
of the whole interior of the continent. There was 
a strange contrast in the attitude of the rival 
colonies towards this supreme prisse : the one was 
inert, and seeminc^h^ indifferent ; the other, intensely 
active. The reason is ol)vi()us enou«^h. The En«:- 
lish colonies were separate, jealous of the crown 
and of each other, and incapable as yet of acting 
in concert Living by agriculture and trade, they 
could prosper within limited areas, and had no pres- 
ent need of spreading beyonfl the Alleghanies. 
Each of them was an aggregate of persons, busied 
with their own affairs, and giving bttle heed to 
matters which did not immediately concern them. 
Their rulers, whether chosen by themselves or ap- 
pointed in England, could not compel them to 
become the instruments of enterprises in which 
the sacrifice was present, and the advantage re- 
mote. The neglect in which the English court 
left them, though wholesome in most respects, 
made them unfit for aggressive action ; for they 
bad neither troops, coinmnndtM's, political union, 
military organization, nor military habits. In 

^ On the capturp of Fort Nel.»on, Ihern'Ue an ^^iuis^^■e, 8 Xor., 1697 ; 
J<*r(?nik', H'laiion de In Jinije df Hudson; La Putlierie, I. &&-109. All 
tbe»e writers were present at the attack. 
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coiniiumities so busy, and governments so popular, 
much could not be done, in war, till the people were 
roused to the necessity of doing it; and tliat 
awakening was still far distant. Even New York, 
the only exposed colony, except Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, regarded the war merely as a 
nuisance to be held at arm's length.* 

In Canada, all was difEerent. Living by the 
fur trade, she needed free range and indefinite 
space. Her geographical position determined the 
nature of her pursuits ; and her pursuits developed 
the roving and adventurous character of her people, 
who, living under a military rule, could be directed 
at will to such ends as their rulers saw fit. The 
grand French scheme of territorial extension was 
not born at court, but sprang from Canadian soil, 
anil was developed by the chiefs of the colony, who, 
being on the ground, saw the possibilities juid re- 
quirements of the situation, and generally had a 
personal interest in realizing them. The rival 
colonies had two different laws of growth. The 
one increased by slow extension, rooting firmly as 
it spread ; the other shot otl'shoots, with few or no 
roots, far out into the wilderness. It was the 
nature of French colonization to seize upon de- 
tached strategic points, and hold them hy the 
bayonet, forming no agricultural basis, but attract- 
ing the Indians by trade, and holding them by 
conversion. A musket, a rosary, and a pack of 
beaver skins may serve to represent it, and in fact 
it consisted of little else. 

^ See note at the end uf the cluipter. 
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Whence came the iiuinerical weakness of New 
Jb'rance, and the r€^al though latent strength of her 
rivals ? Because, it is answered, the French were 
not an emigrating people ; but, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, this was only half true. The 
French people "vvere divided into two parts, one 
eager to emigrate, and the otlier reluctant. The 
one consisted of the persecuted Huguenots, the 
other of the favored Catholics. The government 
chose to construct its colonies, not of those who 
wished to go, but of those who wished to stay at 
home. From the hour when the edict of Nantes 
was revoked, hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
would have hailed as a boon the permission to 
transport themselves, their families, and their prop- 
erty to the New World. The permission was fiercely 
refused, and the persecuted sect was denied even 
a refuge in the wilderness. Had it been granted 
them, the valleys of the west would have swarmed 
with a laborious and virtuous population, trained 
in adversity, and possessing the essential qualities 
of self-government. Another France would have 
grown beyond the Alleghanies, strong with the 
same kind of strength that made the future great- 
ness of the British colonies. British America was 
an asylum for the oppressed and the suffering of 
all creeds and nations, uiid population poured into 
her by the force of a natural tendency. France, 
like England, might have been great in two hemi- 
spheres, if she had placed herself in accord with 
this tendency, instead of opposing it ; but despot- 
ism was consistent with itself, and a mighty oppor- 
tunity was for ever lost. 
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As soon could the Ethiopian change his skin as 
the prieslrridden king change his fatal policy of 
exclusion. Canada must be bound to the papacy, 
even if it blasted her. The contest for the west 
must be waged by the means Avhioh Bourbon policy 
ordained, and which, it must be admitted, had 
some great advantages of their own, when con- 
trolled by a man like Frontenac. The result hung, 
for the present, on the relations of the French with 
the Iroquois and the tribes of the lakes, the Illi- 
nois, and the valley of the Ohio, but, above all, on 
their relations with the Iroquois ; for, could they 
be conquered or won over, it would be easy to 
deal with the rest. 

Frontenac was meditating a grand effort to in- 
flict such castigation as would bring them to reason, 
when one of their chiefs, named Tareha, came to 
Quebec with overtures of peace. The Troquois 
had lost many of their best warriors. The arrival 
of troops from France had discouraged them ; the 
war had interrupted their hunting ; and, having 
no furs to barter with the English, they were in 
want of arms, ammunition, and all the necessaries 
of life. Moreover, Father Milet, noininally a 
prisoner among them, but really an adopted chief, 
had used all his influence to bring about a peace ; 
and the mission of Tareha was the result. Fron« 
tenac received him kindly. My Iroquois children 
have been drunk ; V)ut T will give tliem an opportunity 
to repent. Let each of your five nations send me 
two deputies, and I will listen to what they have 
to say." They would not come, but sent him in- 
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stead an invitation to meet tlieni and their friends, 
the English, in a general council at Albany ; a 
proposal which he rejected with contempt. Then 
they sent another deputation, partly to him and 
partly to their Christian countrymen of the Saut 
and the Mountain, inviting all alike to come and 
treat with them at Onondaga. JjVontenac^ adopt- 
ing the Indian fashion, kicked away their wampum 
helts, rebuked them for tampering with the mission 
Indians, and told them that they were rebels, bribed 
by the English ; adding that, if a suitable deputa- 
tion should be sent to (Juebec to treat squarely of 
peace, he still would listen, but that, if they came 
back with any more such proposals as they had 
just made, they should be roasted alive. 

A few weeks later, the deputation a})peared. It 
consisted of two chiefs of each nation, headed by 
the renowned orator Decanisora, or, as the French 
wrote the name, Tegannisorens. The council was 
held in the hall of the supreme council at Quebec. 
The dignitaries of the colony were present, wnth 
priests, Jesuits, Recollets, officers, and the Christian 
chiefs of the Saut and the Mountain. The appear- 
ance of the ambassadors bespoke their destitute 
plight; for they were all dressed in shabby deer- 
skins and old blankets, except Decanisora, who was 
attired in a scarlet coat laced with gold, given him 
by the governor of New York. Colden, who knew 
him in his old age, describes him as a tall, well- 
formed man, with a face not unlike the busts of 
Cicero. "He spoke," says the French reporter, 
with as perfect a grace as is vouchsafed to an 
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uncivilized people ; ** buried the hatchet, covered 
the blood tiiat had been spilled, opened the roads, 
and cleared the clouds from the sun. In other 
words, he offered peace ; but he demanded at the 
same time that it should include the English. 
Frontenac replied, in SRibstance : My children 
are right to come submis^sive and repentant. I am 
ready to forgive the past, and hang up the hatchet; 
but the peace must include all my other children, 
far and near. Shut your ears to English poison. 
The war with the English has nothing to do 
with you, and only the great kings across the 
sea have power to stop it. You must give up 
all your prisoners, both French and Indian, with- 
out one exception. I will then return mine, and 
make peace with you, but not before." He then 
entertained them at his own table, gave them a 
feast described as magnificent,'' and bestowed 
gifts so liberally, that the tattered ambassadors 
went home in embroidered coats, laced shirts, and 
plumed bats. They were pledged to return with 
the prisoners before the end of the season, and 
they left two hostages as security.^ 

Meanwhile, the authorities of New York tried to 
prevent the threatened peace. First. Major Peter 
Schuyler convoked the chiefs at Albany, and told 
them that, if they went to ask peace in Canada, they 
would be slaves for ever. The Iroquois declared 
that they loved the English, but they repelled 

^ On those negotiations, aii<l their ant('ce<lent.'*, Callibres, Rrlation de ce 
qui tt'ist jHiimd (/« pill* rtmarqmthU en Cancuio dr/mis ."!>#/»/., 1692, jusqu'au 
Depart dfg KwMstraxfii 1698 ; La Motte-Cadtlliic, Mfmoire de* NegoHa^km 
avee Itt Iroqrm*, 1604; CaUiim au MiniBtrt, 19 Oct., 1694; Lft Ptotberit, 
HL SOO-220; CoMen. Five Naiitiu. cbap. x. ; N. Y, Cot, Doe*., IV. 86. 
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every attempt to control their action. Then 

Fletchei'j the frovernor, called a general council 
at the same place, and told them that they should 
not hold councils with the French, or that, if they 
did 80, they should hold them at Albany in pres- 
ence of the English. Again they asserted their 
rights as an independent people. " Corlaer," said 
their speaker, " has held councils with our enemies, 
and why should not we hold councils with his?" 
Yet they were strong in assurances of friendship, 
and declared themselves one head, one heart, one 
blood, and one soul, with the English." Their 
speaker continued : " Our only reason for sending 
deputies to the French is that we are brought so 
low, and none of our neighbors help us, but leave 
us to bear all the burden of the war. Our brothers 
of New Endand. IVinisvlvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, all of their own accord took hold of the 
covenant chain, and called themselves our allies; 
but they have done nothing to help us, and we 
cannot fight the French alone, because they are 
always receiving soldiers from beyond the Great 
Lake, bpeak from your heart, brother: will you 
and your neighbors join with us, and make strong 
war against the French ? If you will, we will break 
off all treaties, and fight them as hotly as ever ; but, 
if you will not liel]) us, we must make peace.** 

Nothing could l)e more just than these reproaches; 
and, if the English governor bad answered by a 
vigorous attack on the French forts south of the 
St. Lawrence, the Iroquois warriors would have 
raised the hatchet again with one accord. But 
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Fletcher was busy with other matters ; and he had 
besides no force at his disposal but four companies^ 
the only British regulars on -the continent, defec- 
tive in numbers, ill-appointed, and mutinous.' 
Therefore he answered not with acts, but with 
words. The negotiation with the French went 
on, and Fletcher called another council. It left 
him in a worse position than before. The Iroquois 
again asked for help : he could not promise it, but 
was forced to yield the point, and tell them that he 
consented to their making peace with Onontio. 

It is certain that they wanted peace, but equally 
certain that they did not want it to be lasting, and 
sought nothing more than a breathing time to re- 
gain their strength. Even now some of them were 
for continuing the war ; and at the great council 
at Onondaga, where the matter was debated, the 
Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks spumed the 
French proposals, and refused to give up their 
prisoners. The Cayugas and some of the Senecas 
were of another mind, and agreed to a partial com- 
pliance with Frontenac's demands. The rest seem 
to have stood passive in the hope of gaining time. 

They were disappointed. In vain the Seneca 
and Cayuga deputies buried the hatchet at Mont- 
real, and promised that the other nations would 
soon do likewise. Frontenac was not to be de- 
ceived. He would accept nothing but the frank 
fulfilment of his conditions^ refused the proffered 

^ Fletcher is, however, charged with gro&s misconduct in regard to 
the four oompuiiM, which he it said to imve kept et abont half their 
oomplementt in order to keep the balance of their pay for bintelf. 

S6 
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peace, and told his Indian allies to wage war to 
the knife. There was a dog-feast and a war-danoe, 

aud the strife began anew. 

In all these conferences, the Iroquois had stood 
by tlieir English allies, with a fidelity not too well 
merited. But, though they were loyal towards the 
English, they had acted with duplicity towards the 
French, and, while treating of ])oace with them, 
had atUicked some of their Indian allies, and in- 
trigued with others. They pursued with more 
persistency than ever the policy they had adopted 
in the time of La Barre, that is, to persuade or 
frighten the tribes of the west to abandon the 
French, join hands with them and the English, and 
send their furs to Albany instead of Montreal ; for 
the sagacious confederates knew well that, if the 
trade were turned into this new channel, their 
local position would enable them to control it. 
The scheme was jrood ; but. with whatever consis- 
tency their chiefs and elders might pursue it, the 
wayward ferocity of their young warriors crossed 
it incessantly, and murders alternated with in- 
trigues. On the other hand, the western tribes, who 
since the war had been but ill supplied with French 
goods and French brandy, knew that they could 
have English goods and English rum in great 
abundance, and at far less cost ; and .thus, in spite 
of hate and fear, the intrigue went on. MichilU- 
mackinac \va.s the focus of it. but it pervaded all 
the west. The position of Frontenac was one of 
great difficulty, and the more so that the intestine 
quarrels of his allies excessively complicated the 
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mazes of forest diplomacy. This heterogeneous 
multitude) scattered in tribes and groups of tribes 
over two thousand miles of wilderness, was like a vast 
menagerie of wild animals ; and the lynx bristled 

at the wolf, and the panther grinned fury at the 
bear, in spite of all his efforts to form them into a 
happy family under his paternal rule. 

La Motte-Cadillac commanded at Michillimacki* 
nac, Courtemanche was stationed at Fort Miamis, 
and Tonty and La Foret at the fortified rock of St. 
Louis on the Illinois ; while Nicolas Porrot roamed 
among the tribes of the Mississippi, striving at the 
risk of his life to keep them at peace with each 
other, and in alliance with the French. Tet a plot 
presently came to light, by which the Foxes, Mas* 
contins, and Kiekapoos were to join hands, re- 
nounce the French, and cast their fortunes with 
the Iroquois and the English. There was still more 
anxiety for the tribes of Michillimackinac, because 
the results of their defection would be more im- 
mediate. This important post had at the time an 
Indian population of six or seven thousand souls, 
a Jesuit mission, a fort with two hundred soldiers, 
and a village of about sixty houses, occupied by 
traders and coureura de hoia. The Indians of the 
place were in relations more or less close with all 
the tribes of the lakes. The Huron village was 
divided between two rival chiefs : the Baron, who 
was deep in Iroquois and English intrigue ; and the 
Bat, who, though once the worst enemy of the 
French, now stood their friend. The Ottawas and 
other Algonquins of the adjacent villages were 
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savages of a lower grade, tossed continually be- 
tween haired of the Iroquois^ distrust of the French, 
and love of English goods and English rum.' 

La Motte-Cadillac found that the Rurons of the 
Bnron\s band were receiving messengers and peace 
belts from New York and her red allies, that the 
English had promised to build a trading house on 
Lake Erie^ and that the Iroquois had invited the 
lake tribes to a grand convention at Detroit. These 
belts and messaires were sent, in the Indian ex- 
pression, " underground," that is, secretly ; and 
the envoys who brought them came in the dis- 
guise of prisoners taken by the Hurons. On one 
occasion, seven Iroquois were bronght in ; and some 
of the French, suspecting them to be agents of the 
negotiation, stabbed two of them as they landed. 
There was a great tumult. Tlie Hurons took arms 
to defend the remaining five ; but at length suf- 
fered themselves to be a[)peased, and even gave 
one of the Iroqnois, a chief, into the hands of the 
French, who, says La Potherie, detenuined to 
"make an example of him." They invited the 
Ottawas to ^' drink the broth of an Iroquois." The 
wretch was made fast to a stake, and a Frenchman 
began the torture by burning him with a red-hot 
gun-barrel. The mob of savages was soon wrought 

1 "Si les 0ataoaao8 (Ottomit) et Hnroot oonclneot la i»ix aree 
llroquoit Mm nottre partlcipAtion, et donnent chez eux l'entr<$e k I'An- 

plois pour le commerce, In Coloiiit- o«t cntibrement ruin(fe, puisqne c'e«t 
le seul (moi/eii) par lequel ce pa^s-cy puisse subsister, et I'on peut m- 
seurer que si lea sauvages goustent une fois da commerce de I'Anglois, 
ilt roropront poor touioun etcc le« Flnw^ote, paroeqa'ib ne penvmt 
donner les marchan(1ii<e8 quit OD piiz beMCOup plut hanlt." FrontMOO 
on MiniMtre, 26 Oct., 1696. 
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up to the required pitch of ferocity ; and, after 
atrociously toruieiitmg him, they cut him to pieces, 
and ate him.' It was clear that the more Iroquois 
the allies of France could be persuaded to bum, 
the less would be the danger that they would 
make peace with the confederacy. On another 
occasion, four were tortured at once ; and La Motte- 
Cadillac writes, If any more prisoners are hrought 
me, I promise jou that their fate will be no 
sweeter." ■ 

The same cruel measures were practised when 
the Ottawas came to trade at Montreal. Fronte- 
nac once invited a band of them to " roast an Iro- 
quois," newlj caught by the soldiers ; but as they 
had hamstrung him, to prevent his escape, be bled 
to death before the torture began.' In the next 
spring, the revolting tragedy of Michillimackinac 
was repeated at Montreal, where four more Iro- 
quois were burned by the soldiers, inhabitants, and 
Indian allies. ^'It was the mission of Canada," 
says a Canadian writer, '^to propagate Christianity 
and civilization." * 

Every etfort was vain. Lki Motte-Cadillac wrote 
that matters grew worse and worse, and that the 

1 La PMherie. n. SOS. 

« [m Moiv 'Cadillac a , 3 Aug., 1695. A tnotlatioii of thU Utter 

will be found in Sheldon. Early Iliston/ of .]tirfiirian. 

• Jielalion de ce qui s'est fxtHs^ df /tlus remai qnuf'lt cntre let Francois ft let 
Iroquoit durant la yr^sente annfy, 16U5. Tliere is a trun^hition in A'. Y. 

Cd. Doet., IX. Compare La Potberfe, who mlaplecei the incident m lo 
date. 

* Tills last execution was an act of reprisial : " J'abandonnay les 4 
priaonnivrs aux soMats, habitants, et sauva«.'t ?». qui U-s l)rll^I^•rl'nt par 
reprdsailles de deux du SuuU que uette natiun uvuii iruitie de la uieiiuie 
manttra." CatiUm ou Mim$tr9, 20 Oct,, I096w 
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Ottawa.s had been made to believe that the French 
neither would nor could protect them, but meant 
to leave them to their fate. They thought that 
they had no hope except in peace with the Iroquois, 
and had actually gone to meet them at an ap- 
pointed rendezvous. One cour.se alone was now 
left to Frouteuac, and this was to strike the Iro- 
quois with a blow heavy enough to humble them, 
and teach the wavering hordes of the west that 
he waSy in truth, their father and their defender. 
Nobody knew so well as he the difficulties of the 
attempt; and, deceived perhaps by his own ener- 
gy, he feared that, in his absence on a distant expe- 
dition, the governor of New York would attack 
Montreal. Therefore, he had begged for more 
troops. About three hundred were sent him, and 
with these he was forced to content himself. 

He had waited, also, for another reason. In his 
belief, the re-establishment of Fort Frontenac, 
abandoned in a panic by Denonville, was neces* 
sary to the success of a campaign against the Iro- 
quois. A })arty in the colony veheuicntly opposed 
the measure, on the ground that the fort would be 
used by the friends of Frontenac for purposes 
of trade. It was, nevertheless, very important, if 
not essential, for holding the Iroquois in check. 
They themselves felt it to be so ; and, when they 
heard that the French intended to occupy it again, 
they appealed to the governor of New York, who 
told them that, if the plan were carried into effect, 
he would march to their aid with all the power of 
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his government. He did not, and perhaps could 
not, keep his word.' 

In the question of Fort Frontenac, as in everj 
thing else, the opposition to the governor, always 
husy and vehement, found its chief representative 
in the intendant, who told the minister that the 
policy of Frontenacwas all wrong; that the public 
good was not its object ; that he disobeyed or evaded 
the orders of the king ; and that he had suffered the 
Iroquois to delude him by false overtures of peace. 
The representations of the intendant and his fac- 
tion had such effectj that Ponchartrain wrote to 
the governor that the plan of re-establishing Fort 
Frontenac " must absolutely be abandoned.*' Fron- 
tenac, bent on accomplishing his purpose, and 
doubly so because his enemies opposed it, had an- 
ticipated the orders of the minister, and sent seven 
hundred men to Lake Ontario to repair the fort. 
The day after they left Montreal, the letter of Pon- 
chartrain arrived. The intendant demanded their 
recall. Frontenac refused. The fort was repaired, 
garrisoned, and victualled for a year. 

A successful campaign was now doubly necessary 
to the governor, for by this alone could he hope to 
avert the consequences of his audacity. He waited 
no longer, but mustered troops, militia, and Indians, 
and marched to attack the Iroquois.' 

* Colden, 178. FK rchrr enuld pot no men from hit own or neighbof* 
ing governmente. Sue uoU, at the end of the chapter. 

' The above is drawn from the correspondence of Frontenac, Cham* 
plgnjr, La Motte-Cadillac, and Calli^res, on one hand, and the king and 

^e minister on the other. The letter* are too DUmerooa to spet'ify. AUo, 
from the otficial lUhitiim df rt ipti s'rst pnss^ dr plus rt^marquable en Cdiimla, 
IfiM, lii'Jb, and JUd., IGOO, lt>«M> ; M^uuUre soumi* au Jliautre de ca qui t4- 
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Military Inefficiency op the Bkitish Colonies. — " His 
Majesty has subjects enough in those parts of America to dnv& 
out the French from Canada: but they are so crumbled' wUo Utile 
govemmentit and so disunited* that they have hitherto aiforded lit- 
tle assistance to each other, and now seem in a much worse dispo- 
sition to do it for the future.'' This is the complaint of the Lords 
of Tnide. Governor Fletcher writes bitterly : " Here every little 
jrovernmeiit sets up for despotic power, and allows no appeal to 
the Crown, but, by a little juj^^lin^, defeats all commands and in- 
junctions from the King." Fletcher's complaint was not unpro- 
voked. The Queen had named him comiuander-iu-chief, during 
the war, of the militia of several of the colonies, and empowered 
him to call on them for oontingents of men, not ahove 850 from 
Hassachusetts, 250 from Virginia, 160 from Maiyland, 120 from 
Connecticut, 48 from Rhode Island, and 80 from Pennsylvania. 
This measure excited the jealousy of the colonies, and several of 
them remonstrated on constitutional grounds ; but the attorney- 
general, to whom the question was rcferreil, reported that tho 
crown had power, under certain limitations, to appoint a coin- 
mander-in-chief. Fletcher, therefore, in his diaracter as such, 
called for a portion of the men; but scarcely one could he get. 
He was met by excuses and evasions, which, especially in the case 
of Connecticut, were of a most vexatious character. At last, that 
colnny, tired by his importunities, condescended to furnish him with 
twenty-five men. With the others, he was less fortunate, though 
Virginia and Maryland compounded with a sum of money. Each 
colony clainuMl the control of its own militia, and was anxious to 
avoid tiie establishment of any precedent which might deprive it of 
the right £ven in the military management of each separate col- 
ony, there was scarcely less difficulty. A requisition for troops 
from a royal governor was always regaxded with jealousy, and the 
provincial assemblies were slow to grant money for their support. 
In 1092, w hen Fletcher came to New York, the assembly gave 
him 300 men, for a year; in 1»!93, they gave him an equal number; 
in 1094. tlii v allowed him but 170, he being accused, aiiparently 
■with truth, of not having made good use of the former levies. He 
afterwards asked that the force at his disposal should be increased 
to 500 men, to guard the frontier; and the request was not granted. 
In 1607 he was recalled; and the Earl of Bellomont vras conunis* 

sult^ (hs Aris rerun dii C<innda en 1095; Champ'igny, M^tiioire concernant 

U Fu,i de Cataracou^i Xa Totberie, IL 2b4^2, IV. 1-^; Colden, cbspi. 
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sioned governor of New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and captain-general, during the war, of all the forces of those col- 
onies, as well as of Connecticnt, Rhode Island, and New JerMj. 
The close of the war quickly ended this military authority; but 

there is no reason to believe that, had it continued* the earl's re* 
qoisitions for men, in his diameter of captain-jjeneral. would have 
had more success than those of Fletcher. The whole affair is a 
stribinjjr illustration of the (»ri<'iiial isolation of eonimiiuitit s, wliich 
afterwards became welded into a nation. It involved a ndlitary 
paralysis almost complete. Sixty years later, under the sense of a 
great danger, the British colonies were ready enough to receive a 
Gommander'in-cluef , and answer his requisitions. 

A great number of documents hearing upon the aboTO subject 
will be found in the New York Colonial Doeumentt, lY 
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1696-1698. 

FRONTENAC ATTACKS tHB 0N0NDA0A8. 

IIarch of FRosTF.VAr. — FLfoiiT OF THE Knkmt. — Ax TnOQUOIS 
Stoic. — Ri:i.ti.K r<»H thf. ONovnAr.AS. — Boahts of pRONTtNAO. 
— His CoMFi-AiNTs. — His Knkmiks. — Partjks in Canada.'^ 
VlKWS OV FrOHTSMAO AlTD TBB KlHO. — FBOMTSirAO PRBTAIU. — 
FkACB OF UtSWICK. — FrOMTBKAO AMD BbLU>IIOHT. ~ SOBVTUtB 

▲T QmwBO. — FUTiTiTiBt.— >A Last Dbtiabob. 

On the fourth of July, Frontenac left Montreal, 
at the head of about twenty-two hundred men. 
On the nineteenth he reached Fort Frontenac, and 

on the twenty-sixth heciossod to the }*outhern shore 
of Lake Ontiirio. A swarin of Indian canoes led 
the way ; next followed two battalions of regulars, 
in bateaux, commanded by Calli^res; then more 
bateaux, laden with cannon, mortars, and rockets ; 
tlien Frontenac himself, surrounded by the canoes 
of bis sta£E and his guard ; then eight hundred 
Canadians, under Ramesay ; while more regulars 
and more Indians, all commanded by Yaudreuil, 
brought up the rear. In two days they reached 
the nioulli of the Oswego; strong scout ing-parties 
were sent out to scour the forests in front; while 
the expedition slowly and painfully worked its way 
up the stream. Most of the troops and Canadians 
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marched through the matted woods along the 
banks ; while the bateaux and canoes were pushed, 
lowedy paddled, or dragged forward against the 
current. On the evening of the thirtieth, they 

readied the falls, where the river plunged over 
ledges of rock which completely stopped the wav. 
The work of " carrying" was begun at once. The 
Indians and Canadians carried the canoes to the 
navigable water above, and gangs of men dragged 
the bateaux up the portage-path on rollers. Night 
soon came, and the work was continued till ten 
oclock by torchlight. Frontenac would have 
passed on foot like the rest, but the Indians would 
not have it so. They lifted him in his canoe upon 
their shoulders, and bore hini in triumph, singing 
and yelling, through the forest and along the margin 
of the lapids, the blaze of the torches lighting the 
strange procession, where plumes of officers and 
uniforms of the governor's guard mingled with the 
feathers and soalp-locks of naked savages. 

When the falls were passed, the troops pushed 
on as before along the narrow stream, and through 
the tangled labyrinths on either side ; till, on the 
first of August, they reached Lake Onondaga, and, 
with sails set, the wliole llotilla glided before the 
wind, and landed the motley army on a rising 
ground half a league from the salt springs of Salina, 
The next day was spent in biiilding a fort to pro- 
tect the canoes, bateaux, and stores; and, as 
eveniuir closed, a ruddv i^low above the so\itliern 
forest told them that the town of Onondaga was 
on fire. 
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The Marquis de Crisasy was left, with a detach- 
ment, to hold the fort ; and, at sunrise on the 
fourth, the army moved forward in order of battle. 
It was formed in two lines, regulars on the right 
and left, and Canadians in the centre. Calli^res 
commanded the first line, and Vaudreuil the second. 
Frontenac was between them, surrounded by his 
staff officers and his guard, and followed by the 
artillery, which relays of Canadians dragged and 
lifted forward with inconceivable labor. The gov- 
ernor, enfeebled by age, was carried in an arm-chair ; 
while Calli^res, disabled by gout, was mounted on 
a horse, brought for the j)urpose in one of the ba- 
teaux. To Subercase fell the hard ta.sk of directing 
the march among the dense columns of the primeval 
forest, by hill and hollow, over rocks and fallen 
trees, through swamps, brooks, and gullies, among 
thickets, brambles, and vines. It was but eight or 
nine miles io Onondaga; but they were all day in 
reaching it, and evening was near when they 
emerged from the shadows of the forest into the 
broad light of the Indian clearing. The maize- 
fields stretched before them for miles, and in the 
midst lay the charred and smoking ruins of the 
Iroquois capital. Not an eneni}' was to be seen, 
but they found the dead bodies of two murdered 
French prisoners. Scouts were sent out, guards 
were set, and the disappointed troops encamped on 
the maize-fields. 

Onondaga, formerly an open town, had been 
fortified by the English, who had enclosed it with 
a double range of strong palisades, forming a rect- 
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angle, flanked bj bastions at tbe four corners, and 
surrounded by an outer fence of tall poles. The 
place was not defensible against cannon and mor- 
tars; and the four hundred warriors belonging to 
it had been but slit»:htlv reinforced from i\w other 
tribes of the confederacy, each of whicli feared 
that the French attack might be directed against 
itself. On the approach of an enemy of five times 
their number, they had burned their town, and 
retreated south wiird into distant forests. 

The troops were busied for two days in hacking 
down the maize, digging up the caches, or hidden 
stores of food, and destroying their contents. The 
neighboring tribe of the Oneidas sent a messenger 
to beg peace. Frontenac replied that he ^vould 
grant it, on condition that they all should migrate to 
Canada, and settle there ; and Vaudreuil, with seven 
hundred men, was sent to enforce the demand. Mean- 
while, a few Onondaga stragglers had been found ; 
and among them, hidden in a hollow tree, a withered 
warrior, eighty years old, and nearly blind. Fron- 
tenac would have spared him ^ but the Indian allies, 
Christians from the mission villages, were so eager 
to bum him that it was thought inexpedient to 
refuse them. They tied him to the stake, and tried 
to shake his constancy by every torture that fire 
could inflict ; but not a cry nor a murmur escaped 
him. He defied them to do their worst, till, en* 
raged at his taunts, one of them gave him a mortal 
stab. I thank you,'' said the old Stoic, with his 
last breath ; " but you ought to have finished as 
you began, and killed me by fire. Learn from me. 
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you dogs of Frenclimen, how to endure pain ; and 
you, dogs of dogs, their Indian alHes, think what 
you will do when you are burned like me." ' 

Vaudreuil and his detachment returned within 
three days, after destroying Oneida, with all the 
growing corn, and soizing a number of chiefs as 
hostages for the fullilment of ihe demands of 
Frontenac. There was some thought of marching 
on Cayuga, but the governor judged it to be in* 
expedient ; and, as it would be useless to chase the 
fugitive Onondagas, iioLhing remained but to re- 
turn home.' 

While Frontenac was on hb march, Governor 

i Relation de ce qui s'fst jmss^. etc., lO'Jo, ]m\ ; La Potlicrie, III. 279. 
CHllieres and the author of the Helation of 108*^1712 also speak of the 
extraordiiMiy fortitude of the ▼letiin. The Jesuits ssy that It wm not 
the Christmn Indians who iniisted on burning him, but the French 
themfielves, •* qui voulurt'nt nbsolument qu'il fGt brul<? k petit feu, ce 
qu'ils I'xerutbri'iit eux-niOfiu'S. Vi\ Ji-siiite le confi'.Ksa et Tassista k la 
mort, i'encuiirageant k soutf rir courageugcnu-nt et chritiennement les tour- 
meos." Rdatim de 1690 (Shea), la This writer adds that, when IVon- 
tenac heard of It, he ordered him to be spared ; but it was too late. 
Charlevoix intsquotes tlic olii Stoic's Inst words, which were, according 
to till' oftkial Kclation of ir»'.tr>-6 : " Je te rcmercie iiiais tti anrni< bien 
dfl Hclit'ver tie me faire uiourir par le feu. Apprcncz, chiens *\v Kruiivois, 
k souil'rir, et vous sauvages leure allie!*, qui ctes les chiens des chiensi 
sonvenea vous de ce que Tons deves faire quand tous serec en pareil 
tftat que moi." 

* On the i xiH tliticn against the Onondagas, Cnlliires au ifinistre, 20 
Oct., KMX}; Fionlruiic an Mlninlrf, 25 Oct., lO'.lO ; Frotitennc et Vhaini>i(juy 
au Mmintre {Irtltf commune.) 26 Oct., 1696; HtUttion dtce qui $^e$t pitss^,ctc.^ 
1095, 1696; i{«/aC»M, 1682-1712 ; Rttatiim de§ JnuHe$, 1696 (Shea); Doe. 
ni»i. N. y., L 828-366; La Potherie, III. 270-282; N. Y. CoL IkcB,, 
IV. 242. 

riiiirlevoix clKirfxc* Frontenac on tliix occasion with failing to pursue 
his advantage, lest otlters, and especially Callieres, slioutd get more 
honor than he. Tlie accnsaUon seems absolutely groundless. Hit 
many enemies were silent about it at the time; for tiie.king warmljr 
commends his conduct on the expedition, and Calli^res himself, wrltJng 
immediatelj after, gives him nothing bat praise. 
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Fletcher had heard of his approach, and called the 
council at New York to consider w&at should be 
done. Thej resolved that " it will be very griev- 
ous to take the people from their labour ; and there 
is likewise no money to answer the charge tliereof." 
Money was, however, advanced by Colonel CorU 
landt and others; and the governor wrote to Con- 
necticut and New Jersey for their contingents of 
men ; bnt they thought the matter no concern of 
theirs, and did not respond. Fletcher went to 
Albany with the few men he could gather at the 
moment, and heard on his arrival that the French 
were gone. Then he convoked the chiefis, condoled 
with them, and made them presents. Com was 
sent to the Onondagas and Oneidas to support 
them through the winter, and prevent the famine 
which the French hoped would prove their de- 
struction. 

What Prontenac feared had come to pass. The 

enemy had saved themselves by flight; and his ex- 
pedition, like that of Denonville, was but half suc- 
cessful. He took care, however, to announce it to 
the king as a triumph. 

" Sire, the benedictions which Heaven has ever 
showered upon your Majesty's arms have extended 
even to this New World ; whereof we have had 
visible proof in the expedition I have just made 
against the Onondagas, the principal nation of the 
Iroquois. I had long projected this enterprise, but 
the dilViculties and risks which attended it made 
me regard it a-s imprudent ; and I should never have 
resolved to undertake it, ii 1 had not last year es- 
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tablished an entrepot {Fort Fronienac), wliich 
made my communications more easy, and if I bad 
not knowiiy beyond all doubt^ that this was abso- 
lutely the only means to prevent our allies from 

making peace with the Iror^iiois, and introducing 
the Enfrlish into their country, by which the colo- 
ny would infallibly be ruined. Nevertheless, by 
unexpected good fortune, the Onondagas, who pass 
for masters of the other Iroquois, and the terror of 
all the Indians of this country, fell into a sort of 
bewilderment, which could only have come from 

ft ■ 

on High ; and were so terrified to see me march 
against them in person, and cover their lakes and 
rivers with nearly four hundred sail, that, without 
availing themselves of pa^ises where a hundred 
men might easily hold four thousand in check, 
they did not dare to lay a single ambuscade, but, 
after waiting till I was five leagues from their fort, 
they set it on fire with all their dwellings, and fled, 
with their families, twenty leagues into the depths 
of the forest. It could have been wished, to make 
the affair more brilliant, that they had tried to 
hold their fort against us, for we were prepared to 
force it and kill a great many of them ; but their 
ruin is not the less sure, because the famine, to 
which thev are i-educed, will destroy more than we 
could have killed by sword and gun. 

" All the officers and men have done their duty 
admirably ; and especiaUy M. de Calli^res, who has 
been a great help to me. I know not if your Maj- 
esty will think that I have tried to do mine, and 
will hold me worthy of some mark of honor that 
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mav ena])le me to pass the short remaiiKler of mv 
life in some little distinction; but, wlietlier this be 
so or not, I most humbly pray your Majesty to be- 
lieve that I will sacrifice the rest of my days to 
your Majesty's service with the same ardor I have 
always felt." ' 

The king highly commended him, and sent Iiim 
the cross of the' Military Order of St. Louis. Cal- 
li^reSy who had deserved it less^ had received it 
several years before ; but he had not found or pro- 
voked so many defamers. Frontenac complained 
to the minister that his services had been slightly 
and tardily requited. This was true, and it was 
due largely to the complaints excited by his own 
perversity and violence. These complaints still 
continued ; but the fault was not all on one side, 
and Frontenac himself had often just reason to 
retort them. He wrote to Ponchartrain : " If you 
will not be so good as to look closely into the true 
state of things here, I shall always be exposed to 
detraction, and forced to make new apologies, 
which is very haid for a person so full of zeal and 
upiMghtness as I am. My secretary, who is going 
to France, will tell you all the ugly intrigues used 
to defeat my plans for the service of the king, and 
the growth of the colony. I have long tried to 
combat these artifices, but I confess that I no 
longer feel strength to resist them, and must suc- 
cumb at last, if you will not have the goodness to 
give me strong support." ^ 

1 Frontenac an lioif, 26 Oct., 1696. 
s Frontenac uw Mimttn, 26 Oct., 1698. 

27 
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He still continued to provoke the detraction 
which he deprecated^ till he drew, at last, a sharp 
remonstrance from the minister. '^The dispute 
you have had with M. de Champi^^ny is without 
ciiiise, and I confess I cannot comprehend how 
yon could have acted as you have done. If you 
do things of this sort, yon mnst expect disagreeable 
consequences, which all the desire I have to oblige 
you cannot prevent. It is deplorable, both for 
von and for nie, that, instead of nsin^' mv irood-will 
to gain fa vol's from his Majesty, you compel me to 
make excuses for a violence which answers no 
purpose, and in which you indulge wantonly, no- 
body can tell why." * 

Most of these tjiiarrels, however trivial in them- 
selves, had a solid foundation, and were closely 
connected with tlie great question of the control 
of the west. As to the measures to be taken, two 
parties divided the colon \ ; one consisting of the 
governor and his friends, and the other of the in- 
tendant, tlie Jesuits, and such of the merchants as 
were not in favor with Frontenac. Ills policy was 
to protect the Indian allies at all risks, to repel by 
force, if necessary, every attempt of the English to 
encroach on the territory in dispute, and to occupy 
it by forts which should he at once posts of war 
and commerce and places of rendezvous for traders 
and voyageurs. Champigny and his party de- 
nounced tibis system ; urged that the forest posts 
should be abandoned, that both garrisons and 
traders should be recalled, that the Freuch should 

i UMim$lnh FmOetiae, 21 Mai, lim. 
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not go to the Indians, but th«it the Indians should 
come to the French, that the fur trade of the inte- 
rior should be carried on at Montreal, and that no 
Frenchman should be allowed to leave the settled 
limits of the colony, except the Jesuits and persons 
in their service, who, as Champigny insisted, would 
be able to keep the Indians in the French interest 
without the help of soldiers. 

Strong personal interests were active on both 
sides, and gave bitterness to the strife. Frontenac, 
w ho always stood by his friends, had placed Tonty, 
La ForSt, La Motte-Cadillac, and others of their 
number, in charge of the forest posts, where they 
made good profit by trade. Moreover, the licenses 
for trading expeditions into the interior were now, 
as before, used largely for the benefit of his favor- 
ites. The Jesuits also declared, and with some 
truth, that the forest posts were centres of de- 
bauchery, and that the licenses for the western 
trade were the ruin of innumerable yonng men. 
All these reasons were laid before tlie king. In 
vain Frontenac represented that to abandon the 
forest posts would be to resign to the English the 
trade of the interior country, and at last the coun- 
try itself. The royal ear was open to his oppo- 
nents, and the royal instincts reinforced their 
arguments. The king, enamoured of subordina- 
tion and order, wished to govern Canada as he 
governed a province of France ; and this could be 
done only by keeping the population within pre- 
scribed bounds. Therefore, he commanded that 
liceui>es for the forest trade should cease, that the 
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forest posts sliould be abanrlonod and destroyed, 
that all Frenchmen should be ordered back to the 
settlements, and that none should return under 
pain of the galleys. An exception was made in 
favor of the Jesuits, who were allowed to continue 
their western missions, subject to nvstrictions de- 
signed to prevent them from becoming a cover to 
illicit fur trade. Frontenac was also directed to 
make peace with the Iroquois, even, if necessary, 
without including the western allies of France ; 
that is, he was authorized by Louis XIV. to pursue 
the course which had discredited and imperilled 
the colony under the rule of Denonville.^ 

The intentions of the king did not take effect. 
The policy of Frontenac was the true one, what- 
ever motives may have entered into his advocacy 
of it. In view of the geographical, social, political, 
and commercial conditions of Canada, the policy of 
his opponents was impracticable, and nothing less 
than a perpetual cordon of troops could have pre- 
vented the Canadians from escaping to the back- 
woods. In spite of all the evils that attended the 
forest posts, it would have been a blunder to 
abandon them. This quickly became apparent. 

1 M^moire du Eoy pour Frontenac tt Champiqny, 26 Mai, 1696 ; thid^ 
27 At-ril, ir.'.lT; Rxjistrts Consiil Siip^riiur, J-!<ltt (In 21 Mni, 1(500. 

" Ce qui vons iivcz tnandd de raccoininodtMiit'nt dcs Suuvajrcs nllida 
avec lea Irocuis n'u {>as permis ^ Sa Majeste d'entrer dans la discution 
de la mani^ de fdre I'atNUidoDDement des pottet det Francois daiu la 
prafoodeur dei terret. partienli^ment k Miratlimaclcinac. . . En toat 
cas VOU8 ne devpz pas nmnquer de donner ordre pour miner le« forts et 
tou8 les ediliees qui pourront y avoir est^ faits." Le Mim$tTt h Frmtt' 
nac, 20 Mai, 1096. 

Besides the aboTe, manj other letters and despatdies on both sides 
have been examined in relation to these questions. 
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Champignv himself saw the necessity of com- 
promise. The instructioiis of the king were 
scarcely given before they were partially with- 
drawn, and they soon iKn ame a dead letter. Even 
Fort Frontenac was retained after repeated direc- 
tions to abandon it. The policy of the governor 
prevailed; the colony returned to its normal 
methods of growth, and so continued to the end. 

Now came the question of peiice with the Iro- 
quois, to whose mercy Frontenac was authorized to 
leave his western alhes. He was the last man to 
accept such permission. Since the burning of 
Onondaga, the Iroquois negotiations with the 
western tribes had been broken off, and several 
figlits had occurred, in which the confederates had 
suffered loss and been roused to vengeance. This 
was what Frontenac wanted, but at the same time 
it promised him fresh trouble ; for, while he was 
determined to prevent the Iroquois from making 
peace with the alh'es without his authority, he was 
equally determined to compel them to do so with 
it. There must be peace, though not till he could 
' control its conditions. 

The Onondaga campaign, unsatisfactory as it 
was, liad had it.s elVect. Several Irtxjuuis chiefs 
came to Quebec witli overtures of peace. They 
brought no prisoners, but promised to bring tiiem 
in the spring ; and one of ^em remained as a hos- 
tage that the promise should be kept. It was 
nevertheless broken under English influence ; and, 
instead of a solemn enihassv, the council of Onon- 
daga sent a messenger with a wampum belt to tell 
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Frontenac that thcv were all so enjrrossefl in be- 
wailing the recent death of Black Kettle, a famous 
war cliief, that they had no strength to travel ; 
and they begged that Onontio would return the 
hostage, and send to them for the French prisoners. 
The mes8enf]:er farther declared that, thoiie^h thev 
\v()iil(l make peace ^vith Onontio, they would 
not make it with his allies. Frontenac threw 
back the peace-belt into his face. ^'Tell the 
chiefs that, if they must needs stay at home to cry 
about a trifle, I will give them something to cry for. 
Let them bring me every prisoner, French and 
Indian, and make a treaty that shall include all 
my children, or they shall feel my tomahawk 
again.'' Then, turning to a number of Ottawas 
who were present : You see that I can make peace 
for myself when I please. If 1 continue the war, 
it is only for your sake. I will never make a treaty 
without including you, and recovering your prison- 
ers like my own." 

Thus the matter stood, when a great eyent took 
place. Early in February, a party of Dutch and 
Indians came to Montreal with news that peace 
had been signed in Europe ; and, at the end of 
May, Major Peter Schuyler, accompanied by Del* 
lius, the minister of Albany, arrived with copies 
of the treaty in French and Latin. The scratch 
of a pen at Ryswick had ended the conflict in 
America, so far at least as concerned the civilized 
combatants. It was not till July that Frontenac 
received the official announcement from Versailles, 
coupled with an address from the king to the 
people of Canada. 
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OuB Faitbpul and Bblotrd, — The moment has arrived 
ordained by Heaven to reooneile the nationa. The fatification of 
the treaty oondaded some time ago by our ambasyadors with 
those of the Emperor and the Empire, after iiaving made peace 
with Spain, England, and Holland, has everywhere restored 
the tranqniUity so much desired. Strasbonrg, one of the chief 
ramparts of the empire of heresy, united for ever to the Church 
and to our Crown ; the Rhine established as the barrier between 
France and Germany; and, what touches ns even more, the 
worship of the True Faith authorized by a solemn engagement 
with sovereigns of another religion, are the advantages secured 
by this last treaty. The Author of so many blessings manifests 
Himself so clearly that we cannot but reoogniie His goodness; 
and the visible impress of His all*powerfnl hand is as it were 
the seal He has affixed to justify our intent to cause all onr 
realm to serve and obey Him, and to malce our people happy. 
We have begun by the fulfilment of our duty in offering Him 
the thanks which are His due ; and we iiave ordered the arch- 
bishops and bishops of our kingdom to cause T« Deum to be 
sung in the cathedrals of their dioceses. It is our will and our 
comman<l that you be present at that which will be 8ung in the 
cathedral of our city of Quebec, on the day appointed by the 
Count of Frontenuc, our governor and lieutenant-general in 
Kew France. Herein fail not, for such is our pleasure. 

Louis.^ 

There was peace between the two crowns ; but 
a serious question still remained between Frontenac 
and the new governor of New York, the Earl of 
Bellomont When Schuyler and Dellius came to 
Quebec, they brought with them all the French 
prisoners in the hands of the English of New York, 
together with a promise from BeHomont that he 
would order the Iroquois, subjects of the British 
crown, to deliver to him all those in their possessiony 
and that he would then send them to Canada under 

^ Leitre du Hoi/ your /aire chanter U le Deum, 12 Mars, 1098. 
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a safe escort. The two envoys demandcfl of Fron- 
tenac, at the same time, that he should deliver to 
them air the Iroquois in his hands. To give up 
Iroquois prisoners to Bellomonty or to receive 
through him French prisoners whom the Iroquois 
had captured, would have been an acknowledg- 
ment of British sovereiirnt v over the five con- 
federate tribes. Frontenac replied that the earl 
need give himself no trouble in the matter, as the 
Iroquois were rebellious subjects of King Louis; 
that they had already repented and begged peace ; 
and that, if they did not soon come to conclude it, 
he should use force to compel them. 

Bellomont wrote, in return, that he had sent 
arms to the Iroquois, with orders to defend them- 
selves if attacked hy the French, and to give no 
quarter to them or their alhcs ; and he added that, 
if necessary, he would send soldiers to their aid. 
A few days after, he received fresh news of Fron- 
tenac's warlike intentions, and wrote in wrath as 
follows : — 

Sir, — Two of our Indiana, of the Nation called Onondairos, 
came vestcrdav to advise me that vou had sent two ren»'L':iii*'3 
of their Nation to them, to tell them and the other trihes, except 
the Mohawks, that, in case they did not eome to C aiuula withiu 
forty days to solicit peace from yitu, they may expect your march- 
ing into their country at the head of an army to constrain them 
thereunto by force. I, on my side, do this very day seiul my 
lieutenant-governor with the king's troops to join the Indians^ 
and to opj)os(; any hostilities you will attempt; and, it needs be, 
I will arm every man in the Provinces under my government to 
repel you, and to make reprisals for the damage which you will 
oommit on our Indians. This, in a few wordii, i^i the part 1 will 
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take, and the resolution T have adopted, whereof I have thought 
it proper these presents to give you notice. 

I am, Sir, yours, 

Eabl of Bbllovoht. 

Vxw York, 22d August, 1608. 

To ann every man in his government would 
have been difficult. He did, however, what he 
could, and ordered Captain Nanfan, the Ueutenant- 
govemor, to repair to Albany ; whence, on the first 

news that the French were appioachiii^, he was to 
march to the relief of the Iroquoia with the four 
shattered companies of regulars and as many of 
the miUtia of -Albany and Ulster as he could mus- 
ter. Then the earl sent Wessels, mayor of Albany, 
to persuade the Iroquois to dehver thuir prisouers 
to him, and make no treaty with Frouteuac. On 
the same day, he despatched Captain John Schuyler 
to carry his letters to the French governor. When 
Schuyler reached Quebec, and delivered the letters, 
Frontenac read theui witli marks of great dis- 
pleasure. " My Lord B(dh)mont threatens me," 
he said. " Does he tliink that I atn afraid of him ? 
He claims the Iroquois, but they are none of his. 
They call me father, and they call him brother; 
and shall not a father chastise his children when 
he sees fit?" A conversation followed, in which 
Frontenac asked the envoy what was the strength 
of Bellomont's government. Schuyler parried the 
question by a grotesque exaggeration, and an- 
swered that the earl could bring about a hundred 
thousand men into the field. Frontenac pretended 
to helieve him, and returned with carelesi} gravity 
that he had always heard so. 
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The following Sinidny was the day appointed 
for the Te JJeum ordered by the king ; and all the 
' dignitaries of the colony, vnik a crowd of lesser note^ 
filled the cathedral. There was a dinner of cere- 
mony at the chateau, to which Schuyler was invited ; 
and he found tlie t;il»le of the governor thronged 
witli olticers. Frontenac ctdled on his guests to 
drink the health of King William. Schuyler re- 
plied hy a toast in honor of King Louis ; and the 
governor next gave the health of the Earl of Bello- 
mont. The peace was then solemnly proclaimed, 
amid the firing of cannon from the batteries and 
ships ; and the day closed with a bonfire and a general 
illumination. On the next e vening, Frontenac gave 
Schuyler a letter in answer to the threats of the 
earl. He had written with trembling hand, but 
unshaken will and unbending pride: — 

I am determined to pursue my course without 
flinching ; and I request you not to try to tliwart me 
by efforts which will prove useless. All the pro- 
tection and aid you tell me that you have given, 
and will continue to give, the Iroquois, against the 
terms of the treaty, will not cause me much alarm, 
nor make me change my plans, but rather, on the 
contrary, engage me to pursue them stall more." ' 

1 On tlie questions between Bellomont and Frontenac, Rtlulion dr ce 
fin »*eit pat$4f,elc.f 1607, WJS; Chttmpitfny an Minittre^ 12 JniU^, iG*j8; 
FrmtUme au Minittre, 18 Od., 1G98; Froatame tt Cham/dgngam Afiniitrt 
{Itttre rtimmuur), 15 Oct., 1608 ; Callihnts au Minian, mimt date, etc. Th« 
torrt i^puixlctH O of Frontenac and Bellnniont, the report of I't for Sdniy- 
ler and Deliius, the journal of John Suhuj ier, and other piqierti on the 
MOie rabjecti, will be found in M Y, Cot. Docs., IV. John Schuyler was 
grandfAtlier oi General Schuyler of the American Revolation. Peter 
Schtljrler and his colleafftie Dillius l>rought to Canada all the French 
priaonen in the baods of the English of ^'ew York, and asked for English 
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As the old soldier traced tliese lines^ the shadow 
of death was upon him. Toils and years, passions 
and cares, had wasted his strength at last, and his 
fiery soul could hear him up no longer. A few 

weeks later he was lying calmly on his death- 
bed. 

prifomrt in return ; but nearly all of these preferred to remain, a remark* 
able proof of the kindnesi with which the Canadians treated their ciril- 
iaed captiveit 
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DEATH OF iliOJiTENAC. 

Hi8 Last Houbs* — Hit Will. — H» Fvhsral. — His Eulooisv 
AVD ais Cbitio. — His Disputbs with tub Clbboy. — His Chab> 

ACTBB. 

In November, wlioii the last shij) had gone, and 
Canada was sealed from the world ior half a jear, 
a mortal illness fell upon tlie governor. On the 
twenty-second, he had strength enough to dictate 
his will, seated in an easy-chair in his chamber at 
the chateau. His colleague and adversary, Cham- 
pigny, often ciime to visit him, and did all in his 
power to soothe his last moments. The reconcilia- 
tion between them was complete. One of his 
B^collet friends, Father Olivier Goyer, administered 
extreme unction ; and, on the afternoon of the 
twenty-eighth, he died, in perfect composure and 
full possession of his faculties. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

He was greatly beloved by the humbler classes, 
who, days before his death, beset the chd.teau, 
praising and lamenting him. Many of higher 
station shared the popular grief. He was the 
love and delight of New France^" says one of 
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them : " churchmen honored him for his piety, 
nobles esteemed him for bis valor, merchants re- 
spected bim for bis equity, and tbe people loved 
bim for bis kindness." ^ He was tbe father of 
the poor," says another. " the protector of the 
oppressed, and a perfect model of virtue and 
piety." ^ An Ursuline nun regrets bim as tbe 
friend and patron of ber nsterbood, and so also 
does tbe superior of tbe Hdtel-Dieu.' His most 
conspicuous though not his bitterest opponent, the 
intendant Champigny, thus announced his death 
to tbe court : I venture to send this letter by 
way of New England to tell you tbat Monsieur le 
Comte de Frontenac died on tbe twenty-eighth of 
last month, with the sentiments of a true Cliristian. 
After all the disputes we have bad together, you 
will bardly believe, Monseigneur, bow truly and 
deeply I am toucbed by bis deatb. He treated me 
during his illness in a manner so obliging, that I 
should he utterly void of gratitude if 1 did not 
feel thankful to him." * 

As a mark of kind feeling, Frontenac bad be- 
queatbed to tbe intendant a valuable crucifhc,and to 
Madame de Champigny a reliquary which he had long 
been accustomed to wear. For the rest, he gave fif- 
teen hundred livres to the Recollets, to be expended 
in masses for bis soul, and tbat of bis wife after ber 
deatb. To her be bequeaibed all tbe remainder of 

1 La Potlifrie, I. 244. 246. 

* Hennepin, 41 (1704). Le Clerc speaks to the same effect. 

* HitUtif da Unutina dt QdAeCt I. SOS; JncheiMU, 878. 
« Ckampigng au Mmutn, 22 Dee^ 1698. 
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Ills small property, and he also directed that his 
heart should be sent her in a case of lead or silver.* 
His enemies reported that she refused to accept it, 
saying that she had never had it when he was 
living, and did not want it when he was dead. 

On the Friday after his death, he Avas buried as 
he had directed, not in the cathedral, but in the 
church of the R^collets, a preference deeply offen- 
sive to many of the clergy. The bishop officiated ; 
and then the R^coUet, Father Goyer, who had 
attended his death-bed, and seems to have been his 
confessor, mounted the pulpit, and delivered his 
funerjil oration. " This funeral pageantry,'* ex- 
claimed the orator, this temple draped in mourn- 
ing, these dim lights, this sad and solemn music, 
this f^reat assembly bowed in sorrow, and all this 
pomp and circumstance of death, may well pene- 
trate your hearts. I will not seek to dry your 
tears, for I cannot contain my own. After all, 
this is a time to weep, and never did people weep 
for a better governor." 

A copy of this eulogy fell into the hands of an 
enemy o£ ITrontenac, who wrote a running com- 
mentary upon it. The copy thus annotated is still 
preserved at Quebec. A few passages from the 
orator and his critic will show the violent conflict 
of opinion concerning the governor, and illustrate 
in some sort, though with more force than fairness, 
the contradictions of his character : — 

1 Tntament du CtmU dSr FronUnac. I am IndeMed to AbM BoU of 

Mnskin ingd for a copy of this will. Frontenae expresses a wish that the 
lir irt sli Mild be placed in the familjr tomb at the Church of St Nicolai 
dt'S (Jhauips. 
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The Orator, " This wise man, to wliom the . 
Senate of Venice listonorl with respectful atten- 
tion, because he spoke before them with all the 
force of that eloquence which you> Messieurs, have 

so often admired, — * 

The Critic* **It was not his eloquence that they adinired» 
but his extravagant pretensions, his bursts of rage, and his un- 
worthy treatment of those who did not agree with him." 

The Orator. " This disinterested man, more 
busied with duty than with gain, — 

The Critic, The less said about that the better.* 

The Orator, Who made the fortune of others, 
but did not increase his own, — 

The Critic. "Not for want of trying, and that very often 
in spite of his conscience and the king's orders." 

The Orator* "Devoted to the service of his 

kinj^, whose majesty he represented, and whose 
person be loved, — 

1%9 CriHe. "Not at all. How often has he opposed hit 
orders, even with force and Tiolenoei to the great scandal of 
•▼erybody 1 " 

TJie Orator, "Great in the midst of difheulties, 
by that consummate prudence, tliat sohd judgment, 
that presence of mind, that breadth and elevation 
of thought, which he retained to the last moment 

of his life, — 

!%€ Critic. Ho liad in fact a gieat capacity for political 
mancenvres and tricks ; but as for the solid judgment ascribed to 

* Alliulinir to nti incident tbnt occtirroil when Frnntennc commaudcd 
a Venetian lurcc lor the defence of Caudia against the Turks. 
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bim, bis oondnct gives it the lie, or else, if he had it, the 
▼ehemenoe of his passions often muettled it. It is mnch to be 
feared that his presence of mind was the effect of an obstinate 
and harden^ self-confidence by which he put himself above 
. everybody and eveiy thing, since he never used it to repair, so 
far as in him lay, the public and private wrongs he caused. 
What ought he not to have done here, in this temple, to ask 
pardon for the obstinate and furious heat with which he so long 
persecuted the Church; upheld and even instigated rebeUion 
against her ; protected libertines, scandal-mongers, and creatures 
of evil life against the ministers of Heaven ; molested, perse- 
cuted, vexed persons most eminent in virtue^ nay, even the 
priests and magistrates, who defended the cause of 6od$ sua- 
tained in all sorts of ways the wrongful and scandalous traffic in 
brandy with the Indians ; permitted, approved, and supported 
the license and abuse of taverns ; authorized and even intro- 
duced, in 8pite of the reiiionstranoes of the servants of God, 
criminal and dangerous diversions ; tried to decry the bishop and 
the clergy, the missionaries, and other persons of virtue, and tO 
injure them, both here and in France, by libels and calumnies ; 
caused, in $ne. either by himself or through others, a multitude 
of disorders, under which this infant church has groaned for 
many years ! What, I say, ought he not to have done before 
dying to atone for these scandals, and give proof of sincere peni- 
tence and compunction ? God gave him full time to recognize his 
errors, and yet to the last he showed a great indifFermoe in all 
these matter.''. When, in presence of the Holy Sacrament, he 
was asked according to the ritual, * Do you not beg pardon for 
all the ill examples you may have ^ven?' he answered, ♦ Yes/ 
but did not confess that he had ever ir'von any. In a word, he 
behaved during the few days before his death like one who had 
led an irreproachalile life, and had nothing to fear. And this is 
the presence of mind that he retained to his last moment 1 " 

The Orator. ** Great in dangers by his courage, 
he always came off with lienor, and never was re- 
proached with rashness, — 

The Critic. " True ; he was not rash, as was seen when the 
Bostonnais besieged Quebec." 
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The Orator. " Great in religion by his piety, he 
practised its good works in spirit and in truth, — 

T/te Critic. " Say rather that lie jtraetised its forms with 
parade and ostentation : witness the inordinate anil»itiun with 
whieh he always claimed honors in the Chureli. to wlii< h he had 
no riulit ; outrn^reously affronted int(>ndant^. who ojtposed his 
pretensions ; re(juired priests to a<idress him when pr<':u liiii<j, and 
in their intercourse with him demanded from them humiliaiion.s 
which he did not exact from the meanest military otllcer. This 
was his way of niukin*^ himself great in religion and pietg, or, 
more trnly. in vanity and liypociisy. Ilow can a man he called 
greni in religion, when he openly holds o[tinions entirt ly opposed 
to the True Faith, such as, that '/// mm are predestined^ that 
Hell will not loil for ever, and tlie like ? ** 

The Orator, His very look inspired esteem and 

conlidence, — 

The Qritie, Then one must liave taken him at exactly the 
right moment, and not when he was foaming at the mouth with 
nige.** 

The Orator. " A miiifrled air of nohilitv and 
gentleness; a countenance that bespoke the pro- 
bity that appeared in all his acts^ and a sincerity 
that could not dissimulate, — 

77ie Critic. '* The eulogist did not know the old fox." 
The Orator. " An inviolable fidelity to friends, — 

Tlte Critic. "What friends? Was it persons of the other 
sex ? Of these he was always fond, and too much for the honor 
of some of them." 

The Orator. " Disinterested for liiniself, ardent 
for others, he used his credit at court only to 
recommend their services, excuse their faults, and 
obtain fevors for them, — 

S8 
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The Critic, ** True j but it was for his creatures and for 
nobody else." 

The Orator, I pass in silence that reading of 

S])ii itiial books which he practis^ed as an indispen- 
Siible duty more than forty years ; that holy avidity 
with which he listened to the word o£ God, — 

The .Critie, Only if the preadier addressed the sermon to 
him« and called him Afoiueiffneur, As for his reading, it was 
often Jansenist books, of which he had a great many, and which 
he greatly praised and lent freely to others." 

2'he Orator, He prepared for the sacramentB 
by meditation and retreat, — 

T/te Critic. " And ixtMit'nilly came out of his retreat more 
excited tlian ever against the Church." 

The Orator. " Let us not recall his ancient and 
no1)le descent, his faniilv connected with all that is 
greatest in the army, the magistracy, and the 
government; Knights, Marshals of France, Gov- 
ernors of Provinces, Judges, Councillors, and Min- 
isters of State : let us not, I say, recall all these 
without remeni])ering that their examples roused 
thiii generous heart to noble emulation ; and, as an 
expiring flame grows brighter as it dies, so did all 
the virtues of his race unite at last in him to end 
with glory a long line of great men, that shall be 
no more except in history." 

The OriHe, ** Well laid on, and too well for his hearers to 
belicTe him. Far from agreeing that all these virtues were col- 
lected in the person of his pretended hero, they would find it 
Tery hard to admit that he had even one of them.*'^ 

1 Ornison Fuuebre fin trt <-fi't>it ft 'les-pidssnnt Srit^nrur Louis Biiii<l>', 
CouUe de Fronlenac tt de Pailuuu, etc., avec des remarqite* critiques, lOUtt. 
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It is clear enough from what quiver these arrows 
came. From the firsts Frontenac had set himself 
in opposition to the most inQuential of the Cana- 
dian cler<!:y. When he came to the colony, their 
puwiT in tlui governinont was still enormous, and 
even the most devout of his predecessors had heen 
forced into conflict with them to defend the civil 
authority ; but, when Fiontenac entered the strif e, 
he brought into it an irritability, a jealous and 
exacting vanity, a love of rule, and a passion for 
having his own way, even in trilles, wiiich made 
him the most exasperating of adversaries. Hence 
it was that many of the clerical party felt towards 
him a bitterness that was far from ending with his 
life. 

The sentiment of a religion often survives its 
convictions. However heterodox in doctrine, he 
was still wedded to the observances of the Church, 
and practised them, under the ministration of the 
R^collets, with an assiduity that made full amends 
to his conscience for the vivacitj' with which he 
opposed the rest of the clergy. To the Kecollets 
their patron was the most devout of men ; to his 
ultramontane adversaries, he was an impious^ per- 
secutor. 

His own acts and words best paint his character, 
and it is needless to enlarge upon it. What per- 

That inflt'f!itij;aV)lo investipitor of Canadian !ii««tory, the late M. Jacques 
Tiger, to wliuiu 1 am indebted fur a copy of tiiis eulogy, suggested tliat 
the anonyraoat critic nmy Imtc been AbM U Tour, autlior of the Fi» dt 
Laval, If to, hit ttatementi need the support of more tnittwortliy eTi< 
derfoe. Tlie above extracts are not oonfeculive, but are talten flrom Tari- 
ous parts of tbe roanmcript 
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haps may be lca.st forgiven him is the barbarity of 
the warfare that he waged, and the cruelties that he 
permitted. He had seen too many towns sacked 

to be much siiljjuct to the ^jcruplos of modern 
humanitarianism ; vet he was no wiiit more ruth- 
less than his times and his surroundings, and some 
of his contemporaries find fault with him for not 
allowing more Indian captives to be tortured. 
Many surpassed liiin in cruelty, none equalled hiui 
in capacity and vigor. When civilized enemies 
were once within his power, he treated them, ac- 
cording to their degree, with a chivalrous courtesy, 
or a generous kindness. If be was a hot and per- 
tinacious foe. he was also a fast friend ; and he 
excited love and hatred in about equal measure. 
His attitude towards public enemies was always 
proud and peremptory, yet his courage was 
guided by so clear a sagacity that he never was 
forced to recede from the position he hnd taken. 
Towards Indians, he was an aduiirable compound 
of sternness and conciliation. Of the immensity 
of his services to the colony there can be no doubt. 
He found it, under Denonville, in humiliation 
and terror; and he left it in honor, and almost in 
triumph. 

In spite of Father Goyer, greatness must be de- 
nied him; but a more remarkable figure, in its 
bold and salient individuality and sharply marked 

light and shadow, is nowhere seen in America|i 
history.* 

* There is no need to exaggerate the services of Frontenac. Nbth- 
ing oould be more fallmdona than tlie aMeitioo, ofteii repeated, thai ia 
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his time Canada withstood the united force of all the Britisli oloiiifs. 

Most of the«e colonies took no {>ari whatever in tiie war. Only two of 

them took an aggreMive part. New York and Matsacliiiaetta. New 

York attacked Cunada twice, with the two inconsiderable war*|Hirties of 

John Schuvlt r in 1090 and of Peter Schuyler in the next ycnr. The 

feehle i xju'dition under Winthnip did not net beyond Lake (ieorjje. 

Mastiachuhetts, or rather her seaboard townts, attacked Canada once. 

QwheCt It ia true, was kept in aUrm during several years by ranora \ 

of another attack from the same quarter; but no such clanger existed, 

as Massachusetts was exhausted by her first effort. The real scourge 

of Canada was the Iroquois, supplied with arms and ammunition from 

Albany. 



• 
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It did not need the presence of Frontenac to 
cause snappings and sparks in the highly electrical 
atmosphere of New France. Calli^res took his 
place as governor ad interim, and in due time re- 
ceived a furinal appointment to the otlice. Apart 
from the wretched stale of his health, undermined 
by gout and dropsy, he was in most respects well 
fitted for it ; but his deportment at once gave um- 
brage to the excitable Champigny, who declared 
that he had never .seen such hauleur since he came 
to the colonv. Another otiieial was .still more 
olfended. "Monsieur de Frontenac," he says, 

was no sooner dead than trouble began. Mon- 
sieur de Calli^res, puffed up by his new authority, 
claims honors due only to a marshal of France. It 
would he a different matter if he, like his prede- 
cessor, were regarded as the father of the country, 
and the love and dehght of the Indian allies. At 
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the review at Montreal, he sat in his carriage, and 
received the incense offered him with as much 
composure and coolness as if he had been some 

divinity of this New WorM." In spite of these 
complaints, the court sustained CalHeres, and au- 
thorized him to enjoy the honors that he had as- 
sumed.' 

His first and chief task was to finish the work 

that Frontenac had shaped out, and bring the Iro- 
quois to such submission as the interests of the 
colony and its allies demanded. The fierce con- 
federates admired the late governor, and, if they 
themselves are to be believed, could not help 
lamenting liiin ; but they were emboldened by 
his death, and the dilHculty of dealing with them 
was increased by it. Had they been sure of effect- 
ual support from the English, there can be little 
doubt that they would have refused to treat with 
the French, of whom their distrust was extreme. 
The treachery of Denonville at Fort Frontenac 
still rankled in their hearts, and the English had 
made them believe that some of their best men 
had lately been poisoned by agents from Montreal. 
The French assured them, on the other hand, that 
the English meant to poison tlu*m, refuse to sell 
them powder and lead, and then, when they were 
helpless, fall upon and destroy them. At Montreal, 
they were told that the English called them their 
negroes ; and, at Albany, that if they made peace 
with Uiioutio, they would sink into perpetual in- 

1 Chamfnfjntf au Mini^ie, 26 Mai, 16'JU ; La Putherie au Minittre, 2 
Jiwi, ld09 ; VandrwU tt La Puhme av Miniatn, minu dal4* 
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fjiiny and slavery." Still, in spite of their per- 
plexity, they persisted in asserting their indepen- 
dence of each of the rival powers, and played the 
one against the other, in order to strengthen their 
position with both. When Bellomont required 
them to surrender their French prisoners to him, 
they answered ; " We are the masters ; our prison- 
ers are our own. We will keep them or give them 
to the French, if we choose." At the same time, 
they told Calli^res that they would bring them to the 
English at Albany, and invited him to send thither 
his agents to receive them. They were much 
disconcerted, however, when letters were read to 
them which showed that, pending the action of 
commissioners to settle the dispute, the two kings 
had ordered their respective governors to refrain 
from all acts of liostility, and join forces, if neces- 
sary, to compel the Iroquois to keep quiet.' This, 
with their enormous losses, and their desire to re- 
cover their people held captive in Canada, led them 
at last to serious thought"^ of peace. Resolving at 
the same time to try the temper of the new Onon- 
tio, and yield no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, they sent him but six ambassadors, and no 
prisoners. The ambassadors marched in single file 
to the |)lace of council ; while tlieir chief, who led 
the way, sang a dismal song of lamentation for the 
French slain in the war, cidling on them to thrust 
their heads above ground, behold the good work 

1 Ta /2oy h Pnmttnae^ 2S Mam, 1689. Frontenac'e death wm not 

known at Versailk's till April. Le limj d' An(fleterre a Bfilomont, 8 AwHif 
im i La PoUieiie, IV. 128 ; Caiiikn* a ikUommt, 7 Ai»k, 1699. 
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of peace, and banish every thought of vengeance. 
Callieres proved, as they had hoped, less inexorable 
than Frontenac. He accepted their promises, and 
consented to send for the prisoners in their hands, 
on condition that within thirty-six days a full 
de])Litation of their principal men should come to 
Montreal. The Jesuit lirnyas, the Canadian Mari- 
court, and a French othcer named Joncaire went 
back with them to receive the prisoners. 

The history of Joncaire was a noteworthy one. 
The Senecas had captured him some time before, 
tortured his companions to death, and doomed him 
to the same fate. As a preliminary torment, an 
old chief tried to bum a finger of the captive in 
the bowl of his pipe, on which Joncaire knocked 
him down. If he had begged for mercy, their 
hearts would have been flint; but the warrior crowd 
were so pleiujed with tliis proof of courage that 
they adopted him ns one of their tribe, and gave 
him an Iroquois wife. He lived among them for 
many years, and gained a commanding influence, 
which j)roved very useful to the French. When 
he, with Bruyas and Maricourt, approtiched Onon- 
daga, which had long before risen from its ashes, 
they were greeted with a fusillade of joy, and re- 
galed with the sweet stalks of young maize, fol- 
lowed by the more substantial refreshment of 
venison and corn beaten together into a pulp and 
boiled. The chiefs and elders seemed well inchned 
to peace ; and, though an envoy came from Albany 
to prevent it, he behaved with such arrogance 
that, far iiom dissuading his auditors, he conhrmed 
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them in iheir resolve to meet Onontio at Montreal. 
They seemed willing enough to give up their 
French prisoners, but an unexpected difficulty 
arose from the prisoners themselves. Tliey had 
been adopted into Iroquois families; and, having 
become attached to the Indian life, they would not 
leave it. Some of them hid in the woods to escape 
their deliverers, who, witli tlicir best etYorts, could 
collect but thirteen, all women, children, and boys. 
With these, they returned to Montreal, accompanied 
by a peace embassy of nineteen Iroquois. 

Peace, then, was made. " I bury the hatchet," 
said Callieres, " in a deep hole, and over the hole 
I place a great rock, and over the i^ock 1 turn a 
river, that the hatchet may never be dug up again." 
The famous Huron, Kondiaronk, or the Bat, was 
present, as were also a few Ottawas, Abenakis, and 
converts of the Saut and the Mountain. Sharp 
words passed between them and the ambassadors ; 
but at last they all laid down their hatchets at the 
feet of Onontio, and signed the treaty together. 
It was but a truce, and a doubtful one. More was 
needed to confirm it, and the following August 
was named for a solenni act of ratiiication.^ 

Father Engelran was sent to Michillimackinac, 
while Gourtemanche spent the winter and spring 
in toilsome joumeymgs among the tribes of the 

1 On these negotiations, La Potherie, IV. lettrezi.; N. Y. Cd. Doe$., 

IX. 708,111,716; Golden. 200: Colin-res an yfimstre, 16 Oct., 1700; 
Champigntf au MiniH(re, 22 .luillrt, 1700; Lu PiAhtrie an Mhuatre, 11 
Aout, 1700; Ibid., 16 Or/., 1700; CaUteres ft Cham}n<nnj au sMiuistre^lS 
Oct., 1700. See also N. Y. Col. Doc*., IV., for a great number of Kng- 
Usb doomnenta bearing an the subject 
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west. Such Wtos his influence over them that he 
persuaded them all to give up their Iroquois 
prisoners, and send deputies to the grand council. 
Engelran had had scarcely less success among the 
northern tribes; and earlv in July ii <:reut lleet of 
canoes, conducted bv Courtemaiudie, and filled with 
chiefs, warriors, and Iroquois prisoners, paddled 
down the lakes for Montreal. Meanwhile Bruyas, 
Maricourty and Joncaire had returned on the same 
errand to the Iroquois towns ; but, so far as con- 
cerned prisoners, their success was no greater than 
before. Whether French or Indian, the chiefs 
were slow to give them up, saying that they had 
all been adopted into iGumlies who would not part 
with them unless consoled for the loss by gifts. 
This w\as true; but it was equally true of the other 
tribes, whose chiefs had made the necessary gifts, 
and recovered the captive Iroquois. Joncaire and 
his colleagues succeeded, however, in leading a 
laige deputation of chiefs and elders.to Montreal: 
Courtemanche with his canoe fleet from the lakes 
was not far behind ; and when tlieir ajiproach was 
announced, the chronicler. La Potherie, full of 
curiosity, went to meet them at the mission village 
of the Saut. First appeared the Iroquois, two 
hundred in all, firing their guns as their canoes 
drew near, while the mission Indians, ranged along 
the shore, returned the salute. The ambassadors 
were conducted to a capacious lodge, where for a 
quarter of an hour they sat smokuig with immov- 
f^le composure. Then a chief of the mission made 
a speech; and then followed a feast of boiled dogs. 
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In the momiiig they descended the rapids to Mont 
real, and in due time the distant roar of the 
saiutmg cannon told of their arrivaL 

They had scarcely left the village, when the river 
was covered with the canoes of the western and , 
northern allies. There was another fusillade of 
welcome as the heterogeneous company landed, 
and marched to the great council-house. The 
calumet was produced, and twelve of the asaemhled 
chiefs sang a song, each rattling at the same time 
a dried gourd half full of peas. Six large kettl6s 
were next hrought in, containing several dogs 
and a bear suitably chopped to pieces, which being 
ladled out to the guests were despatched in an in- 
stant, and a solemn dance and a supper of boQed 
corn closed the festivity. 

The strangers embarked again on the next day, 
and the cannon of Montreal greeted them as they 
landed before the town. A great quantity of ever- 
green boughs had been gathered for their use, and 
of these they made their wigwams outside the 
palisades. Before the opening of the grand coun- 
cil, a multitude of questions must he settled, jeal- 
ousies soothed, and complaints answered. Call ie res 
had no peace. He was busied for a week in giving 
audience to the deputies. There was one ques- 
tion which agitated them all, and threatened to 
rekindle the war. Kondiaronk, the Rat, the 
foremost man among all the allied tribes, gave 
utterance to the general feeling : " My father, you 
told ns last autumn to bring you all the. Iroquois 
prisoners in our hands. We have obeyed^ and 
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brought them. Now let us see if the Iroquois have 
also obeyed, and ])rought you our people whom 
they captured duriDg the war. If they have done 
80, they are sincere ; if not, they are Mae, But I 
know that they have not hrought them. I told 
you last year that it was better that they should 
bring their prisoners first. You see now how it is, 
and how they have deceived us." 

The complaint was just, and the situation became 
critical. The Iroquois deputies were invited to 
explain themselves. They stalked into the council- 
room with their usual haughty composure, and 
readily promised to surrender the prisoners in 
future, but offered no hostages for their good faith. 
The Bat, who had counselled his own and other 
tribes to bring their Iroquois captives to Montreal, 
was excessively mortified at finding himself duped. 
He came to a later meeting, when this and other 
matters were to be discussed ; but he w^as so weak- 
ened by fever that he could not stand. An arm- 
chair was brought him; and, seated in it, he 
harangued the assembly for two hours, amid a 
deep silence, broken only l)V ejaculations of ap- 
proval from his Indian hearers. When the meet- 
ing ended, he was completely exhausted ; and, being 
carried in his chair to the hospital, he died about 
midnight. He was a great loss to the French ; for, 
though he had caused the massacre of La Chine, 
his services of late vears liad been invalual)le. In 
spite of his unlucky name, he was one of the ablest 
North American Indians on record, as appears by 
his remarkable influence over many tribes, and by 
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the respect, not to say admiration, of his French 
contemporaries. 

The French charged themselves with the funeral 
ritesy carried the dead chief to his wigwam, 
stretched him on a robe of beaver skin, and left 
him there lying in state, swathed in a scarlet 
blanket, with a kettle, a gun, and a sword at his 
side, for his use in the world of spirits. This was 
a concession to the superstition of his countrymen ; 
for the Bat was a convert, and went regularly to 
mass.' Even the Iroquois, his deadliest foes, paid 
tribute to his memory. Sixty of them came in 
solemn procession, and ranged themselves around 
the bier ; while one of their principal chiefs pro- 
nounced an harangue, in which he declared that 
the sun had covered his face that day in grief for 
the loss of the great Iluron.^ He was bui ied on the 
next morning. Saint-Ours, senior captain, led the 
funeral train with an escort of troops, followed by 
sixteen Huron warriors in robes of beaver skin, 
marching four and four, with faces painted black 
and guns reversed. Then came the clergy, and 
then six war-chiefs carrying the coffin. It was 
decorated with flowers, and on it lay a plumed hat, 
a sword, and a gorget. Behind it were the brother 

* La Potborie, IV. 220. Chnrlevoix suppresses the kettle «nd gun, 
and says tliat the di-ad chief wore a sword and a uniform, rike a French 
officer. In fact, he wore Indian legging and a capote under hU scarlet 
blanket. 

» CharleToix saye that these were Clirittlan Iroquois of the idImIoim. 
Potherie, hit onlj authority, provet them to have beeD heathen, a« their 

chit'f mrmrner wns a n«ti <l Seneca, ninl tlicir !«|tuke«man. Avennnn. was 
tlie a tc red it til orator of tlie Oneidsis, Unondagas, Cayugas, and fc>tneca», 
in whose name he made the funeral harangue. 
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and sons of the dead chief, and files of Huron and 
Ottawa warriors; while Madame de Champigny, 
attended hy Yaudreuil and all the military officers, 
closed the procession. After the service, the sol- 
diers fired throe volleys over the grave ; and a tablet 
was placed upon it^ carved with the words, — 

Cy oit lb Rat, Chef des Hurons. 

All this ceremony pleased the allied tribes, and 

helped to calm their irritation. Every obstacle 
beinpr at length removed or smoothed over, the 
fourth of August was named for the grand council. 
A vasty oblong space was marked out on a plain 
near the town, and enclosed with a fence of 
branches. At one end was a canopy of boughs and 
leaves, under which were seats for the spectators. 
Troops were Hrawn up in line along the sides; the 
seats under the canopy were filled by ladies, officials, 
and the chief inhabitants of Montreal; Calli^res 
sat in front, surrounded by interpreters ; and the 
Indians were seated on the grass around the open 
space. There were more than thirteen hundred 
of them, gathered from a distance of full two thou- 
sand miles, Hurons and Ottawas from Michilli- 
mackinac, Ojibwas from Lake Superior, Crees from 
the remote north, Pottawatamies from Lake Michi- 
gan, Mascontins, Sacs, Foxes, Winuebagoes. and 
Menominies from Wisconsin, Miamis from the St. 
Joseph, Illinois from the river Illinois, Abenakis 
from Acadia, and many allied hordes of less ac- 
count ; each savage painted with diverse hues and 
patterns, and each iu his dress of cereuiony, 
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leathern shirts fringed with scalp-locks, colored 

blankets or robes of l)ison bide and beaver skin, 
bristling crests of hair or long lank tresses^ eagle 
feathers or 'horns of heasts. Pre-eminent among 
them all sat their valiant and terrible foes, the war- 
riors of the confederacy. *^ Strange/' exclaims La 
Potlierie, " tbat four or five tbousand should make 
a whole new world tremble. New England is but 
too happj to gain their good graces ; New France 
is often wasted by their wars, and our allies dread 
them over an extent of more than fifteen himdred 
leagues." It was more a marvel than be knew, for 
he greatly overrates their number. 

Gallic res opened the council with a speech, in 
which he told the assembly that^ since but few 
tribes were represented at the treaty of the year 
before, he had sent for them all to ratify it ; that 
he now threw their hatchets and his own into a 
pit so deep that nobody could find them; that 
henceforth they must live like brethren; and, if 
by chance one should strike another, the injured 
brother must not revenge the blow, but come for 
redress to him, Onontio, their common father. 
Nicolas Perrot and the Jesuits who acted as inter- 
preters repeated the speech in five different lan- 
guages ; and, to confirm it, thirty-one wampum belts 
were given to the thirty-one tribes present. Then 
each tribe answered in turn. First came Hassaki, 
chief of an Ottawa band known as Cut Tails, fie 
approached with a majestic air, his long robe of 
beaver skin trailing on the grass behind him. Four 
Iroquois captives followed, with eyes bent on the 
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ground ; and, Avlien he stopped before the governor, 
^ they seated themselves at his feet. You asked 
us for our prisoners/' he said, and here they are. 
I set them free hecause you wish it, and I regard 
them as inv brothers." Then tnrninij: to the Iro- 
quoirf deputies : " Know that if I pleased 1 might 
have eaten them ; but I have not done as you 
would have done. Remember this when we meet, 
and let us be friends." The Iroquois ejaculated 
their approval. 

Next, came a Huron chief, followed by eight 
Iroquois prisoners, who, as he declared, had been 
bought at great cost, in kettles, guns, and blankets, 
from the families who had adopted them. We 
thought that the Iroquois would have done by us as 
we have done bv them ; and wo were astonished 
to see that they had not brought us our prisoners. 
Listen to me, my father, and you, Iroquois, listen. 
I am not sorry to make peace, since my father 
wishes it, and I will live in peace with him and 
with you.'* Thus, in turn, came the spokesmen of 
all the tribes, delivering their prisoners and making 
their speeches. The Miami orator said : ^^I am 
very angry with the Iroquois, who burned my son 
some years ago ; but to-day I forget all that. My 
father's will is mine. I will not be like the Iro- 
quois, who have disobeyed his voice." The orator 
of the Mississagas came forward, crowned with the 
head and horns of a young bison bull, and, pre- 
senting his prisoners, said : I place them in your 
hands. Do with them as you like. I am only too 
proud that you count me among your allies.** 

2U 
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The chief of the Foxes now rose from his seat 
at the farther end of the enclosure, and walked 
. sedately across the whole open space towards the 
stand of spectators. His face was painted red, and 

he wore an old French wig, with its abundant curls 
in a state of coni])lete entauL^lenient. When he 
reached the chair of the governor, he bowed, and 
lifted the wig like a hat, to show that he was per- 
fect in French politeness. There was a hurst of 
laiif^hter from the spectators ; but Calli^res, with 
cereiiionioiis gravity, begged him to put it on 
again, which he did, and proceeded with his speech, 
the pith of which was briefly as follows: ^^The 
darkness is gone, the sun shines bright again, and 
now the Iroquois is my brother." 

Then came a young Algonquin war-chief, dressed 
like a Canadian, but adorned with a drooping red 
feather and a tall ridge of hair like the crest of a 
cock. It was he who slew Black Kettle, that 
redoubted Inxpiois whose loss lillod tlie confeder- 
acy with mourning, and who exclaimed as he fell, 
" Must I, who have made the whole eartli tremble, 
now die by the hand of a child!" The young 
chief spoke concisely and to the purpose : I am 
not a man of counsel : it is for mo to listen to vour 
w ords. Peace has come, and now let us forget the 
past." 

When he and all the rest had ended, the orator 
of the Iroquois strode to the front, and in brief words 

gave ill their adhesion to the treaty. " Onontio, 
we are pleased with all you have done, and we have 
listened to ail you have said. We a^ure you by 
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these four belts of wampum that we will stand fast 
in our obedience. As for the prisoners whom we 
have not brought you, we place them at your dis- 
posal, and you will send and fetch them." 

The cahiinot was lighted. Callieres, CliaiiipiLL'ny, 
and Vaudreuil drew the first smoke, tlien the Iro- 
quois deputies, and then all the tribes in turn. 
The treaty was duly signed, the representative of 
each tribe affixing his mark, in the ^hape of some 
bird, beast, fish, reptile, insect, plant, or nonde- 
script object. 

Thus," says La Fotherie, " the labors of the 
late Coimt Frontenac were brought to a happy 
consummation." The work of Frontenac was in- 
deed finished, thoufrli not as he would have liui>hed 
it. Callieres had told the Iroquois that till they sur- 
rendered their Indian prisoners he would keep in 
his own hands the Iroquois prisoners surrendered 
by the allied tribes. To this the spokesman of the 
confederacy coolly replied : " Such a ])rojH)sal was 
never made since the world began. Keep them, 
if you like. We will go home, and think no more 
about them ; but, if you gave them to us without 
making trouble, and gave us our son Joncaire at 
the same time, we should have no reason to dis- 
trust vour sinceritv, and should all l)e L^lad to send 
you back the prisoners we took from vour allies.** 
Callieres yielded, persuaded the allies to agree to 
the conditions, gave up the prisoners, and took an 
empty promise in return. It was a triumph for 
the Iroquois, who meant to keep their ludiau cap- 
tives, aud did in fact keep nearly all of them.^ 

^ The eoancU at MoDtre«l ft detcribed at great length by La Potherie, 
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The chief objects of the late governor were giiiued. 
The power of the Iroquois was so far br oken that 
they were never again very formidable to the 
French. Canada had confirmed her Indian alliances, 
and i-ebiitted the Kiii^lisli claim to sovereitrntv over 
the five tribes, with all the consequences that hung 
upon it. By the treaty of Eyswick; the great 
questions at issue in America were left to the 
arbitrament of future wars ; and meanwhile, as time 
went on, the policy of Frontenac developed and 
ripened. Detroit was occupied bv the French, 
the passes of the west were guarded by forts, 
another New France grew up at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and lines of military communication 
joined the Gulf of Mexico with the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; while the colonies of England lay pas- 
\ sive between the Alleghanies and the sea till roused 
by the trumpet that sounded with wavering notes 
on many a bloody field to peal at last in triumph 
from the Heights of Abraham. 

a p|>f'Ctnlor. Then? is a short official report of the various speeches, of 
wliich II !raiisl:itio!i will \k- found in .V. Y. <'ol. , IX 7'_'"J. Cnlllbres 
himself gives iiitrrc-tinx detuils. {Callieres au Mhnstie,-^ Oc/., 1701.) A 
gretit Dumber of papers on Indian affairs at thu time will be found in 
Y, Cat. Doeg., IV. 

Joncaire went for the prisoners whom the Iroquois had promised to 
give up. iiihI cniild <,'Pt hut six of them. C<iUlere$ au Aiinittre, il Oct,, 
1701. 'l ilt' rc'^l were iiuulc Iroquois by a(lo])fion. 

According to an Knglish ofUeial estimate made ut the end of the war, 
the Iroquois numbered 2.660 warriors in 1680, and only 1,280 in 1O06. 
N. Y. Cot. Doc$., 1 V. 4 J0. In 1701 . ft French writer «stiniH tea tliera at only 
1,200 wjirriftrs. In other words, their stren|?th wns redinfd at least one 
lialf. 'I'liey afterwHrd-i ])artially recovered it hy the adoption of prisoners, 
and Htill uioie by the atloplioti of an enlire Iciitdred tribe, the Tuacaruras. 

In 1720, the English reckon them at 2,000 warriors. N, Y, Cot, Dses., 
V.657. 
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THE FAMILY OF FRONTENAC. 

Count Frontenao's grand&ther was 

Antoinb db Buadb, Seigneur de Frontenao, Baron de Pal- 
loao, Conseiller d'fitat, Chevalier dea Ordres du Roy, son 
premier maltre d'hotel, et gouvemeur de St Germain-en-Laye. 

By Jeanne Secoutat, his wife, he ha«l, amontj other children, 
IIknui I)K Buadk, Clievalicr, liaron de Palliiuu et mestre de 
camp {colonel) <\u rrixinicnt de Navarre, who, hy his wife Anne 
Phelippeaux, daughter of Raymond Phelippeaux, Secretary of 
State, liud, among other chihhen, 

Loris Di: BiiADE, Comte de Palliian et Frontonac. StM<ni(Mir 
df' I'Islr-Savary, mestre de canip <Iu it'-giinent de Normandie, 
niarechal de camp dans les aniit'i ,s du Roy, et gouvemeur et 
lieutenant general en Canada, Acadie, Isle de Terreneuve, et 
autres pays de la France septentriouale. Louis de Buade had 
by his wife, Anne de La Grange-Trianon, one son, Fran9oi8 
Louis, killed in Germany, wliile in the seryfee of the king, and 
leaving no ipsue. 

The foregoing is drawn from a comparison of the following 
authorities, all of wh'u-h will be found in the Biblioth^ue 
^^itionale of Paris, where the examination wiM made: Memoirei 
d9 Mttrolles, ahU </e ViOeUnn, IL 201; L'Hermite-Souliers, 
Btttoire Geniahgique de la NoUetn d$ Taurainef Da Cheane, 
MeeherthtM Hittoriquei de POrdre du SaitU'Etprii; Morin, SltUutt 
de rOrdre du SainUEeprit ; Marollea de Villeldn, Hitlmre dee 
Aneiene ConUet tTAnJauf Fhre Ansehne, Grands Ojpcien de la 
Churonne ; Ptnard, (^ronologie IHtUnique^nUlitaire ; TaMe de 
la Gaxette de France, In this matter of the Frontenac geneal- 
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OjL^v. I am nmclt in<1ebted to the kind otlices of my friend, James 
Gordon C larke. Ksq. 

When, in 1 00l>, Henry TV. was botrothod to Mario do ^Foflicis, 
Fri>nt<*na<% jxrandfather of the •;ov«'rnor of Canada, descrilwd as 
'* un;,' des plus autieiis serviteurs du roy,*' was sent to Floreuce 
by the king to carry his portrait to his affianced bride. Jiemoiret 
de Philippe Burauii, 448 (Petitot). 

The appointmont of Front«iiac to the post, est^^emed as highly 
honoralile, of muitre if hotel in the royal lunis* hold, iiiirae<liately 
followed. There is a very curious l)Ook, the journal of Jean 
Heroard, a physician charged with the care of the infant 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII., bom in 1601. It records 
every t(bt of the future monarch : his screaming and kicking in 
the arms of his nurses, his refusals to be washed and dressed, 
his resistance when his hair was combed ; how he scratched his 
governess, and called her names ; how he quarrelled with the 
children of his father^s mistresses, and at the age of four de- 
dined to accept them as brothers and sisters ; how his mother 
slighted him ; and how hu father sometimes caressed, sometimes 
teased, and sometimes corrected him with his own hand. The 
details of the royal nursery are, we may add, astounding for 
their grossness ; and the language and the manners amid which 
the infant monarch grew up were worthy of the days of 
Rabelais. 

Frontenac and his children appear frequently, and not un- 
favorably, on the pages of this singular diary. Thus, when the 
Dauphin was three years old, the king, being in lu-d, took him 
and a youn;; Frontenac of about llie same ajje, set them Itefore 
him. and amused himself by makin:i them rally each <i[iu r in 
their infantile language. The infant Frontenac had a trick of 
stuttering, wliieh thr Dauphin caught from him. and retained 
for a long tinie. Again, at the age of live, the 1 )anphin, armed 
with a little gun, jdayed at soldiei' with two of the Frontenac 
children in the hall at St. C»ermain. They assaulted a town, 
the rampart being represented by a balustrade before the fire- 
place. " The Dauj>hin," writes the journalist, " said that he 
would be a musketeer, and yet he spoke sharply to the others 
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who wonl'l not do as be wished. The kins: said to Iiirn, ' ^Iv 
boy, you are a musketeer, but you speak like a m'lu ral.'" Long 
after, when the Dauphin was in his fourteenth jear, the foUow- 
ing entry occurs in the nhvsieian's diarv : — 

6t. Germain, Sunday, 22d {July, 1G14). " He {the Dauphin) 
goes to the chapel of the terraee, then mouats liis horse and gOM 
to find M. de Soavre and M. de Frontenac, whom he surprises 
as tliey were at breakfast at the small house near the qnarries. 
At half past one. he mounts' again, in hunting boots ; goes to the 
park with M. de Frontenac as a guide^ chases a stag, and 
catches him. It was his first stag-hunt." 

Of Henri de Buade, father of the goyemor of Canada, hot 
little is recorded. When in Paris, he lived, like his son after, 
him, on the Qnai des Celestins, in the parish of St Paul. His 
son. Count Frontenac, was bom in 1620, seven years after his 
father^s marriage. Apparently his birth took place elsewhere 
than in Paris, for it is not recorded with those of Henri de 
Buade's other children, on the register of St Paul (Jal, IHeiton- 
noire Critique^ Bioymphique, et d^Hhloire). The story told by 
Tallemant .des R^aux concerning his marriage (see page G) 
seems to be mainly true. Colonel Jal says: **0n con(;oit que 
j'ai pu 6tre tente de connaltre ce qu*il y a de yrai dans les r^its 
de Saint-Simon et de Tallemant des Reaux ; voici ce qn'apri^s 
bien des rcchcrches, j'ai pu apprendre. M".* La Grange lit, en 
effet, un mariafrc a dcmi secret. Ce ne fut point a sa paroisse 
que fut bi'nie son union avec M. de Frontenac, inais dans nne 
des p« titrH f'trlisfs de la C it/- (pii avaicnt le privilege de rccevoir 
les aniant'^ <pii s'unissaient nmlgre Icura parents, et ceux (jui 
regularisaient leur [)osition et s'««pousai<'nt un pen avant — <pu'l- 
quelois apres — la naissanee (Tun enfant. Ce fut \\ St. Pierre- 
aux-Honifs que. inerrredy. Detoltre. IG IH, ' Me^sire T.onis 
de Ikiade, Chevalier, conitc de Frontenac, conseiller du Kov en 
ses conseils, mareschal des camps et armees de S. M., ct maistre 
de camp du rc^giment dti Normandie,' epousa ' demoiselle Anne 
de La Grange, fiUe de Messire Charles de La Grange, conseiller 
du Itoy et maistre des oomptes ' de la paroisse de St Paul 
oomme M. de Frontenac, * en vertu de la dispense . . . obtenue 
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de M. l*oflicia1 de Paris par laqiielle il est perrais au Sr de Bnade 

fit domoiselle do Lu Griinixe de ct'lehrtT leur marriage siivvant 
et t\)nfornii'nient a la permission qu'ils en out obtemie du Sf 
Coquerel, viciiire de St. Paul, «li vant le premier cure ou vicaire 
8ur ce reijuis, en gardant les soleuiiites en ce cas requises et ac- 
coutumees.' " Jal then gives the signatures to the act of mar- 
riage, which, except that of the bride, are all of the Frouteoao 
family. 
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A. 

jkbenakis, Indians of Acadfa and 

Maine, 220, 221, 228. 310, 3lI8; 
attack tlie Chnt^tian In>quois, 2M; 
their domain, 3M; mis>ions, 3M: 
incited a^ain<«t the Ent!li.<«h colo- 
nists, aiS: attack on York, 2Mi; 
visit Villebon at St. John, 351. 
352 : their attack on Wells, 3.53 ; 
ifl foiled, 35^; treaty with the Eng- 
lish at Pemaquid, •idO: are won 
back by the French, 3» 1-363 ; influ- 
enced inissionarv' priests, .37.i-37fi. 

Acadia (Kovh Scotia and westward 
to the Kennebec) exposed to in- 
roads from New Ei));land, 117. 335 ; 
the war in, 33.')-.%8 ; the region, 
3 j7-3'W ; relations with New Eng- 
land, ail); hostilities, 242; Villebon 
governor; border war, 347. 35.1- 
aOJ; New England attacks, .31^. 

Albany, an Indian mart, Th; Indian 
council there, HIL 120; Iroquois 
summoned thither by Dongan, 158 ; 
by Schuvler, 3ii2 ; expedition 
against Montreal, 2i&A 

All)anv, Portion Hudson's Bay, taken 
by Canadians, 134. 

AU>emarle, Duke of. aids Phips, 212. 

Alliance, triple, of Indiana and Eng- 
lish, IHL 

Amours, councillor at Quebec, im- 

Srisoned by Frontenac, 51-54 (see 
47). 

Androa, Sir Fxlmund, appointed colo- 
nial govenior, 164; his jurisdiction, 
105; plunders Castine, 221 : is de- 
posed, 22A ; at Pentegoet, 

Auteuil, attome.v-peneral of Canada, 
an enemy of trontenac, 47, 247 ; 
banishefl, 49. 

Avaux. Count d', French envoy at 
London, 

B. 

Baatile, confinement of Perrot, iL 
Itaugis, Chevalier de, sent by ]jk 
lijirre to seize Fort St. Louis, SiL 
Beaucour, 2!12L 



Bellefonds, ManV^hal de, a friend ot 

Frontenac at court, 
Bellomont, Earl of, governor of New 

York, ii3 : rorre{«p<)nd9 with Fron- 

tenac, 42.i-42i;. 
Belmont, Abbi-, cited, 102 liL 
Berni(>re«, vicar of Laval in Canada, 

Bienville, Fran9ois de, 288. 

Big Mouth, an Iroquois chief, 95j 98. 
10.% 1 14, 141 ; his speech in dcHance 
of La Bjirre. 107-10'.> ; his power in 
the confederacv, IID ; dehaiice of 
Denonville, Hi 

Bigrtt, .lacques and Vincent, Jesuits, 
9>iU^>M ; in Acadia, 375, (Hi 

Bishop of Canada, see ImvcU, Snint- 
V.illUr. 

Bizard, Lieutenant, despatched by 

Frontenac to Montreal. ILL 
Boisseau, his quarrel at (Quebec. 6^ 
Boston, after the failure at Quebec, 
284, 2!i5: plan of attack on, 382- 

Bounties on scalps, &c.. 2!t8. 
Bradstreet, at the age nf eighty-seven, 

made governor after Andros at 

Ki»ston, 22a. 
Bretonviliiers, superior of Jesuits, 42. 
Brucv, a lieutenant, agent of Perrot, 

his'traflic with Indians. 28^ 34. 
Bruyas, a Jesuit interpreter, Ifia. 

c. 

Cadillac, 221; at Micliillimackinac, 
403. m 

Callit'res, governor of Montreal, 150. 
1 5.? ; his scheme for conquering the 
Eng]i<«h colonies. 187; comes to the 
defence of Quel>ec, 209. 270^ 2Ili ; at 
I^ Prairie. 2!>0 ; quarrel with the 
bishop, 32'.)-{:M ; in the OnoUilaga 
exfH'«lition, 410, 412. 416; succeeds 
Frontenac as governor, A-iS ; tn-nts 
with the Iroquois, 440 ; conference 
at Montreal, and treaty, 447-451 ■ 

Canada, character of its' colonial rule, 
20; its condition under Denonville. 
If)5-1K8 ; Iroc|iioi< inva.sion, 177-IM 
(see 280, 2^4, 301). 
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Cannehoot, a Roneca chief, 197. 
Cannil>iilii«m of the Indianfl, 112. 153, 

Carheil, a Jesuit, at Michillimackinac, 

901. 

Carion, an officer of Perrot, SOj ar- 
rested \>y Frontenac, iL 

Cawo liay, pnrri!«on at, 223; dt-feat of 
Indian!*, 22(L: the ffirrison overcome 
and hlaii^'literod, 2-i8-2.n. 

ralara<|iii (Fort Frontenac), lOt). 

'Chanjpiffny, intendaiit of Canada, 130, 
333 : his treacherous sei/ure of In- 
dians at Fort Frontenac, 13H-142: at 
Qiieln-c, 211 : at Montreal, ^.Vj ; de- 
fen<is hiniNclf, 290; notations with 
Frf)nlonac, 319; a chamnion of the 
Jesuits, 322. 329 ; reconciled to Fron- 
tenac, ■42!> ; oppose!* ralli«''res. 4-1S. 

Chedahucto (Novn Scotia), Fmntenac's 
rendezvous, 188: fortilicali<>n<*, H'.Vl. 

Chesnavc (I>a), a trader of (Quebec, 
72^ ljQ2. 

Chcjinaye, I^, massacres at, 194. 301. 
Chuhh '(l*a«cho), coinniands at I'enm- 

quid, 378 : wliich he surrenders, 381. 
Cocheco (Dover, N. II.), attacked, 

221. 

Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., his 
zeal for the French coionit»s, 15j. 
despatches to Frontenac, 20^ 41, iiO, 
69: instructions to Duchesneau, 44, 

Converts, Indian, their piety, &c., 
866, 377 aSiL 

Corlaer, the Iroqtiois name for the 
governor of New York, Si3 il. (see 
109, 138, 199); origin of the name, 

Council at Quebec, hostile to Fron- 
tenac, 4L i9j 52, 248-2:»l ; alarmed 
•t rumors of attack, 247. 

at Onondaga, 196-200; at 

Montreal, 442-451. 

Courcelle, predecessor of Frontenac, 

Courcurt de boU to be arrcste^l, 29, 
34 ; amnesty, Mj their influence 
with Frontenac, SI; the king's 
charge regarding tlicm, 58 ; under 
Du Lhut, 54, 99j 128. liL IMj at 
Michillimackinac, 122 ; deserters, 
125 ; in the Seneca expedition, 150 ; 
their license, 183; hardihornl, 209. 

Cut Nose, an Iroquois convert, 105 ; 
his speech at the Onondaga council, 
197. 

D. 

Davis, Svlvanus, a trader, command- 
ing at Vort Loyal, ("a-co Bay, 22'.) ; 
hia surrender, 231 ; captivity, 232. 



Denonville, successor of La Barre aa 
g(nenjor of Canada, 1685-U>8:); 
sails for Canada, 110 ; circum- 
stances there ; his character, 
1 17 ; his instructions, 120 ; his in- 
trigues, 121 ; corresjKMidence with 
DiMigan, 123-128 ; threatens to at- 
tack Albany, 1211; onlers Ihi Lhut 
to shoot bush-rangi'rs and de?-er- 
ters, JiJQ ; plans an ex|HHlition 
again<«t the Iro<]Uois, 130: muster* 
the Canadian militia. 138; treach- 
erously seizes -a party of Indian*, 
140 ; arrives at Fort Frontenac. 
at Irondequoit liay, liS: man-h for 
tlie Sene<-a country. 1 49 : battle in 
the wo<nIs, 152 ; his rei>ort of the 
battle. 153 ; destroys 'Mnc Babylon 
of the Senecas," l.Vt ; builds a f«»rt 
on the Niagara. 155; further cor- 
n's|>oiidence with Dongan, 1.59-1<>1 ; 
sends an envoy to Albany, 1 'i2 ; 
abandons the Niagara fort, llifi; 
begs f(»r the n»turn of Indian cap- 
tives, 107 ; his wretched con«lition, 
108; seeks a conference with the 
IrtK{uois, 170 : who deceive him, and 
invade Canada, 177 ; horrors of the 
invasion, 178-182: he is recalled, 
and succeeded by Frontenac, 182 : 
who finds him at Montreal, 110 ; 
having ordered the destruction of 
Fort Frontenac, 192. 

Deserters, Fn-iuh, deman«led by De- 
nonville, 121; sheltered by Dongan, 
129. 131. 

Detniit, 112; a fort built here bv Du 
Lhut, 12ai held bv the French, 
la2. 

Dongan (an Irish Catholic), governor 
of New Netherland, 82_i holds an 
Indian council at .-Mbanv, 90-93; 
his rivalry with Canada, il9; com- 
plaints of Denonville. 120: their 
correspondence, 123-123 ; vindicates 
himself, L211 ; he sends Denonville 
sonic oranges. 130; his {lacitic in- 
structions from England, i:i5 ; his 
wrath at the French attack on the 
Indian country, 158: is recalled, 
and replaced by Sir Edmund Andros, 
ir.4. 

Dover, N. IL (Cocheco), attacked by 
Indians, 22ii 

Duchesneau, sent as intendant to 
Quebec ; sides with the clergy 
against Frontenac, 45j dispute as 
to the presidency of the council, 48- 
61 ; quarrel in the council, 53 ; his 
accusations against Frcmtenac. 54- 
58: Frontenac's complaints of him, 
60-03 ; and violence to his son, 63, 
64; Duchesneau recalled, 
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Da Lhut, a leader of eoureurs tie hoi*, 
64^ 56j 81^ 9iij rivalry with Eiigli!«h 
traders of IIikNoh's' Bay, SI ; in- 
trigues with Indian!!, HI; buildn a 
fort near Detroit. 148^ where he 
has a large force of French and 
Indian.*, 144, 147 ; loads attack on 
the Senecaj*, 150 ; defeats a party 
of Indians on the Otti^wa, nn. 

Durantaye, La, at Niagara^ 99j. with 
Du Lhut at Michillimackiiiac, 111; 
at Detroit, 144; captures Kt)0!*elK»om 
and Mc(ircgorv. •14« : connnanding 
at Michillitnackinac, f>endN bad news 
to Montreal, 201 ; ia replaced by 
Louvitjny, 20-t 

D'Urfe, AGIh', a Canadian missionary, 
is ill received by Frontenac, 3fil car- 
ries complaints of him to France, 
40^42, 

Du-Htan, Mrs., of Haverhill, her ex- 
ploit, 885-^187. 

Dutch traders instigate Iroquois 
against the French, Ihi pursuit of 
the fur trade into their countrv, 
SSL 

E. 

Engelran, a Jesuit missionary at Mich- 
iilimackinac, confers with Deiion- 
Tille, 121 ; his dealings with the 
Indians, 145. l.VJ. 44:i; is wounded 
by the Senecjis, l.^>3. 

English colonies, designs of Louis 
XIV. for their destruction, l8iJ 

English cidoni-tts of New England in- 
vade Acadia, 117 ; their organi/.a- 
tion and policy comjwred with the 
French, :{!)4-a'.'>7 : their military in- 
efticiency, iiiii (see A'eir Knyla'nd). 

F. 

Famine (La), on Lake Ontario, vis- 
ited hv La Barre, IM ; the coun- 
cil, HlVllO; trvatv of, 113j 117: 
treacherous attack ^lere on the Iro- 
quois bv Kondiaronk (the Rat), 
173-17r..' 

F^nelon, a zealous missionary priest 
at Mttntreal, M ; arraigned at t^ue- 
bec by Frontenac, 36--'{8 ; is sent to 
France, aU ; and forbidden to re- 
tunj, 42. 

Fletcher, governor of New York, his 
complaints of weakness and divi- 
sions, 408. 

Forest posts, their abuses and their 
value to the French. 411i. 420. 

Fort, se€ Alb'tnv, Fnmitu: (//")» Fnm- 
tennc^ iMynl, Niagara, St. Louit, 
Ntlmn. 

Fortiiicatioos of Cauada, 2^ 



Fox Indians, charged with cowardice, 
lli 

French designs of colonization and 
conquest, 119 ; policy of conquest 
and massacre, 370-573 ; coloniza- 
tion, compared with English, 394- 
397; occupation of the (ireat West, 
452. 

Frontenac, Count (Louis de Buade), 

fovi'm<»r of Canada, 1072-1682, 
t)81>-lG98; at St. Fargeau, 4i his 
early life, 5j marriage, 455 ; his 
quarrel at St. Fargeau, I ; hisestatt.-, 
8; liis vanity, i; aids Venice at 
Candia; his appointment to com- 
mand in New France, 11 ; at Quebec, 
14 ; convokes the three estates, ITj 
liisaddn^ss, I8i form of government, 
lit ; his merits and faults, 21; com- 
plains of the Jesuits. 22-2"), ;<'>(V-'t22 ; 
Fort Fmnlenac built jind coulided 
to La Salle, 27j dispute with Ter- 
rot, governor of .Montreal, whom 
he throws into prison, 28—34 : this 
leads t(» a qtiarrcl with .Vbbt'' F»'nc- 
lon and the priests. 3.V38 ; Fron- 
tenac's relations with the clergy, 
3l» ; his instructions from the king 
and ("olbert, 40-4G : his hot tiMnf)er, 
44. 4.'> ; question of the ^residency, 
48-r)l ; imprisonment ot Amours, 
51-54 ; disputes c»n the fur trade, 
and accusntions of Dut-hesnoau, 54— 
.58 : reproof from the king and (,'ol- 
l)ert. 58-00 ; complaints against 
Ducliesneau, 0(Mi3 ; am>st of his 
son, 04; relations with Terrot, tii ; 
with the Church, OSj with the In- 
dians, 69j 2.54 ; his recall, 07i sails 
for Pmnce, H : relations at this time 
with the Irotjuois, IliziIlL: Frontenac 
is sent again to Canada, 18t'> ; scheme 
of invading New York, 181; arrives 
at (;iie<lai'Ucto, 188 ; at (^ut'ljec and 
Monln>al, Mil ; attempts to .save the 
fortj 192; summons a conference of 
Indians, 195; the conference, 190- 
200; nnothf'r failure, 201 ; message 
to tlie I^ke Indians, 203, 2M; 
schi'inc of attack on KngTTsTi colon- 
ies, 208: Schenectady, 211-219; 
IVmaquid, 224 ; Salmon FhH^, 227 ; 
Casco Bav, 229 : conference with 
Davis, 2ii^ leads the war-dance, 
254 : defence of (Juebec, 247-279: 
reply to I'hips's summon^, 2l>I : b«'gs 
troops Irom the king, 295 ; expedi- 
tion against the Mohawk*, 31tt-315 ; 
ap;M>al to Foncliartrain, 317-319, 
320-322, 417 ; jealousies ag.-iinst 
linii. 819; complaints of Cluimpigny, 
32J: scheme of coast-attack, H.")? ; 
Ircjila with the Iroquois, 397-399, 
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401. 421; Mn difficult ponition. 402; 
expedition apiinst the Onondafras, 
4H>-41'i. i21 : his tardy rcwanJ, All ; 
bin policy, 411)-42l : corTesj»ond«'nce 
with Ikllotnnnt, 42:^426: death and 
character, 428-4-'>0 ; the eulof^Ht and 
the critic, 4:il-4-34; bin administra- 
tion, 4.W; account of his family, 
4.V{-4r,fi. 

Froiitenac. Fort, 27, Iftj Ijt, Rarre's 
niiiftter of troops, 85, 97; his arriyal, 
IM; summons a council of Indians. 
137 : wlio are treacherously seized 
and made prisoners, 13<t-14a (see 
1G2, 167, 170) ; expedition af^inst 
tlie Senecas, 147-155; bickness, KHi ; 
vifiit of the Rat, 175 ; the fort de- 
8tr*>yed by order of Denonyille, 192; 
restored, *^)7j 4ilL 

Fronlenac, Madame, her portrait at 
Vcrjiailles, 1 ; with Mile. MoiiftKMi- 
sier at Orleans, 3^ I ; surprisea by 
her husband's vi>it, 4; dismissed 
by the princess, 10^ her stay in 
I'aris and death, 12j^ 13^ senes 
Frontenac at the courts is made 
hi$ heir, 42ft. 



G. 

Galley-slaves, 140. U2^ 

Ganneious, a mi!<sion villaf^ : Indians 

treacherf)UfIy seized, HO. 
Garanfrula, &5'(iiee Bi;/ Mmith). 
Garrison houses descrn)ed, 371. 
Glen, John S., at Schenectady, 213. 

210. m a. 
Gnguan, Count de, 12 fb 



H. 

Haves, Fort (Hudson's Bav), seized, 
133. 

Henry IV- of France, anecdote's of, 
4M. 

Hertcl. Fr., commands an expedition 
against New Hampshire, 22LL 221. 

Hoiuan (Banm La), 103, 105^ 300^ «t 
Fort l''rontenac, lauThis account of 
the attack on Queliec, 277. 

Howard, Lord (governor of Virginia), 
at Albany, jML 

Hulson's iJay: Fnglish traders, 117; 
attack on their posts by Tmyes, 
132. 134: by Iberville, 3Hl-3-.)3. ' 

Huguenots at Port Koyal, 341. 

Hunm converts, 24, 75, 255; at Mich- 
illimackinnc, 2027 

Huron Indians im lined to the English, 
118 ; at Michillimackiuac, 20g, 



I. 

Iberville, son of I^ Moyne, 132 ; hit 
military career, 2M ; attack on 
Newfoundland, 38'.t-.391; at Fort 
Nelson, 3112. 

Illinois, tribe of, 78, 122. 

Indians : illustrations of their man- 
ners and customs. 24^ OIL 145, 
148. 150, 155, 253. 254. 44S : grave- 
yard, 154; their canniluilism, 97, 
'112. 153, 181.200. 313; torture. 181, 
300; instigated by Fn-nch, 2f>.'). 350 ; 
great conference* at Montreal, 442- 
451. 

Imndequoit Rav, 141; muster of In- 
dians there, i-tR. 

Iroquois (Five Nations). 69^ 14; their 
8tn>ngth. 74. Tlh policy. I5i craft, 
82; prideTlii; offences a^niinst the 
French. 106, LGli; Denonville seeks 
to cba>tisc them. 122; approached 
by Dongnn. 127; they distrust De- 
nonville, lil; seizure at Fort Fronte- 
nac, 139; converts as allies, 150. 
150; claimed as subjects by Andros, 
105 ; inva.«ion of Canada.' 108. 177- 
Ifll ; seize the ruins of Fort Fronte- 
nac, 193: their inroads. 287 ; rela- 
tions with Bellomont. 424 : tlieir sus- 
picions of the French, 4iiii; treat 
with Callieres, 440: conference at 
Montreal, 442-451 : their ill-faith 
their numbers, 4ii2a* 



J. 

James H., 119. 130 ; assumes protec- 
torate over the Iroquois, 101 ; puts 
the colonies under command of An- 
dros, 104 ; is defKised, \&L 

Jesuits in Canada, II; Frontcnac's 
chai^res, 22. 25, 39^ 201; Knglish 
suspicions. Ulh protected by Denon- 
ville. 124: e.xcluded by Don'gan, 159; 
ho«4til»' to Frontenac. liil ; during the 
attack on (Quebec, 2SI ; their in- 
trigues, 3.'{1. 

Joncaire. bin adventures among tha 
Indians, 441^ 44a. 



K. 

Kinshon (the Fish). Indian name of 
New Kngland, 199. 

Kondiaronk itbe Hat), a Huron chief. 
Hi his craft, which brings on the 
Iroquois invasion. 173-170. 205 ; at 
Montreal. 442, Ml ; death and burial, 
445-447 ; a Christian convert, 446. 
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L. 

La Barre, governor of Canada, 1683- 
1684 ; finds Ix)wer Quebec in ruinn, 
72: his boastinp, III; proposes to at- 
tack the Senecaj*, 83: expedition to 
the Illinois ; seizes Fort St. Louis, 
80j campaiffii acrainst the Senecas, 
99; charges of l^Ieulos, 101 ; couniil 
at Fort La Famine. 104-110; 
Barre'x speech, 106; embassy to the 
Upper l^kes. Ill; wrath of the Ot- 
tawas, H i ; is recalled. LCL 

La Chesnaye. partner of Duchesneau, 
60: in favor with La Barre. Slj 
seizes Fort Frontenac, 82 ; his forest 
trade. 84 (see Chesaayr ). 

Im. Chine, massacre of, 178. 

La Foret, commander of Fort Fronte- 
nac, ai : returns to France, Si 

La Grange, father-in-law of Fronte- 
nac, 5x 

L«ke tribes, English alliance, 97; 
great gathering at Montreal, 252- 
255: conciliated by Frontenac, 315; 
their tlireatening attitude, 403; 
treaty with Calliires, 447-451. 

Lamberville, a Jesuit niissionarj* at 
Onondaga, 78, 11^ 104 ; correspond- 
ence with Barre, 96, 114 ; pro- 
tected bv Dongan, 125 ; in danger 
among the Iroquois, 137 ; escapes to 
Denonville, IkL 

La Motte-<^adiIlac (see CadiUnc). 

La Plaque, a Christian Indian, 255. 
251L 

La Prairie attacked bv John Schuvler, 

257 ; bv Peter Sc&uvler, 2811 ; his 

retreat,' 2iil=m 
La Salle, his relations with Frontenac, 

2L Mj at Fort St. I^)uis. 75j which 

is seizfd bv La liarre. 8fi.. 
Laval, bishop of Canada, 23, 38, 45^ 

Lei».ler, Jacob, at Fort William, 212, 

Le Mo^Tie, mission to the Onondagas, 
83j i04, 100, 

Louis XIII., infancy of. 4M. 

Louis XIV. admonishes Fn>ntenac, 49, 
55. 58: reialU |ji Uarre. 1 1 5 : sup- 
ports Denonviil*', lUL iiia; his reign, 
184: designs respecting the English 
colonies. 18i>. liU; announces the 
treat V of Kvswick, 42"1. 

Loyal, Fort, at Casio Hay. 22^^ 2-10; 
surrenders to Portncuf, 2liL. 



M. 

Madeleine de Verch^res, her heroism, 
302-308. 



Madocawando, Penobscot chief, 845j 

3>>0, ML 

Mareuil interdicted for play-acting, 

325- 32 8 , 

Massachusetts, condition of the colonj*, 

244. 28^ 
MatTior. iili 2i*L 

McGregnrv, expedition to Lake Huron, 
128. IIL 

Meneval. governor of Port Royal, 221; 
a prisoner at Ikiston. 240. 

Meules, intendant of Canada, 72l let* 
ter to I^ Barre, 29; representations 
to the king, 114; recalled, lilfi. 

Michigan, the counlr>- claimed by the 
English, 122. 

MichilliniHckinac. trouble there. 76j 
French stores threatened, 83, 84, 87; 
exneilition of Perrot. Ill ; threatened 
Indian hostilities, lil ; Indian mus- 
ter. 145: English trailers seized, 146; 
craft of the Kat, Uii ; burning of an 
Ironuois prisoner, 205; in command 
of Tadillac, 3aL 

Missionaries, French, among the In- 
dians. 24. 68 : to lie protected (De- 
nonville), 124j 1(13 n-; (Dongan), 
126, 130. IMT instigate Indians to 
torture and kill their prisoners, 205; 
incite to murderous attacks, 374. 

Mohawks, fear the Frenrh. 74j their 
settlement*, 03; at Scheneitady, 
212. 21ii visit Albany, 218; missioa 
village at Saut St. rx»uis, aOQ ; ex- 
pedition against the tribe, HI (>-■'■ 15. 

Montespan, Mme., 12x 

Montnensier. Princess. 1 ; at Orleans, 
2i ner exile, relations with Mme. 
Frontenac, lil (see 12 nAi 

Montreal, condition un«ler Perrot, 
65: arrests made by Perrot, 66; ter- 
ror at the Iroouoi* invasion, 179, 
191 ; threatened attack fn»m New 
York, 236 ; condition of the country 
during the Indian invasions, 301; 
great gathering of traders and In- 
dians, lillL; great council of Indians, 
44:^4r.l. 

Mosquitoes, 103. 

Jloyne, Le, 106, 288* 

N. 

Nelson, John, a prisoner at Quebec; 
warns the Massachusetts colony, 

m 

Nt lson. Fort, on Hudson's Bay, 333. 

Nesmond (Marquis), to command in 
attack on lV>ft«»n. 382, 384. 

New Knirlaud colonies untit for war, 
214 285, 304 : relations with Canada, 
373 : frontier hostilities, 385. 

New Netherland, colony of, ^ 
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New York, English colonies of; rela- 
tions with the Iroquois, claims 
fo the western country, 117; in- 
trigues with the Huron;)'. 118: trade 
with the north-we»t. 128^ cheikcd 
by La Durantave, lifi (nee Dvmjan); 
relationn with Canada, .374. 

Niagara. Fort, planned bv Denonville, 
12') ; Indian nlu^'ter at,'U4; the fort 
built, 155; destroyed, 166. 



0. 

Oncidas, flfl. 

Onondaga, 94j council at, 196-200. 

m 

Onontio. Indian name for govenior of 
Canada. 78, ai(U IJarre); ad- 
drt-«.sed bvIJijr Moutli, 107-109. 

Orleans, iiohu for the Fronde, i 

Otrc'oiiHti (Hi;? Mouth), "ia, 

Ottawa Kiver, its importance to the 
French, 2!ia, 

Ottawas, their hostility, 113; a generic 
name, 145. il ; join "l)enonviIle, 148: 
their barbarities, 15.i; claimed aa 
British subjects, 158: greet Perrot, 
204; jealous of the Hurons, 205; 
their neutrality overcome, 2:>-{-2'»5. 

Oureliaoui^, a Cayuga chief, 1!^ tjiw). 

Oyster Kiver, a'ttack and roaAHJicre, 
a6&-a67. 



P. 

Peace of Rvswick, 422 ; celebrated in 
♦Jueljec, 420* 

Pema^iuid. capture by French and In- 
dians, 224, 346; scheme of Fmnte- 
nac, 357 : its defences, 358; attack 
and capture. n7H-;tM>. 

Pentegoet (Castine), .231; held by 
Saint-Castin, 345; attacked bv An- 
dros, 

Perrot, governor of Montreal, 28j his 
anger at Hi/ard, 31; arrested at 
Quebec by Fntntenac. 33^ the king's 
opinion, HL is restored, 65^ his 
greed, liS; his enmity to S;iint-Castin, 
«'^44; at the Montreal council, 44S. 

Perrot. Xi«-olas, the ruyii/eur, IQ2 a- ; 
at Micliiilimackinac, 11 1 : his skill 
In dealing with the Indians, 112. 

Philip's (King) war, 220. 

Phips. Sir William, commands the ex- 
rH'diiion to Port l.'oyal. 2M; early 
life and character, 240-242: as gov- 
ernor of Mas^achll^etls. 24-}: his ex- 
pedition to Quebec, 2<;2-285; the 
•umnioDB to surrender, 26U; mis- 



takes and delays, 2r>8: cannonade, 
272; retreat, 278: French supply, 
shins, 282; arrival at IV)-ton, 283* 

Port koyal captured, 2'tri-240. 

Prisoners (English), their treatment in 
Canada, .'^77 : restored, 42:} : French, 
among the Indians, 421, 424. 



Quebec, capital of Canada, li; muni- 
cifial government established by 
Frontenac, Iflj the Lower Town 
burned, 72j greeting to Frontenac, 
131 ; design of attack bv Massachu- 
setts, ^^^^^(see r/iip», tlir W.); 
the defences, 2hl: arrival of Fron- 
tenac with troops, 2511 ; defence 
against Phips's attack, 202-278 ; its 
imminent danger, 279; coastructiou 
of fortitications, 2111. 



R 

Rat (the), a Huron chief, see Kondia- 
rtmk. 

Recollet friars befriended by Fronte- 
nac, 39. Tlj 323^ 435 ; their euk)gy 
of him, ML 

Richelieu, l&L 

R(Kiseboom, a Dutch trader, 128, 14ff. 
Runaways from Canada, sheltered by 

L)ongan, 127. 
Rupert. Fori (Hudson's Bay), seized 

by Canadians, 
Ryswick, peace of, 422, laJL 



s. 

Saint-Castin, Baron de, on the Penob- 
scot, 221 ; attacks Fort Loyal, 229; 
at Castine, ML ; his career, 342-345; 
plan to kidnap him, 359 ; nt tlw nt- 
tack on Pemaquid, 380; on the Pen- 
obscot, 385. 

Sainte-llrline, son of Le Moyne, 132. 
2llli: in the attack on Schcneitady, 
210, 214: in the defence of Quebec, 
271, 273; is killed. 27r.. 

Saint l>ouis (Saut de), mi.<9sion village, 
293. a£liJ 

Saint Louis, Fort, on the Illinois, 86, 
LLL 

Saint Sulpice, priests of, 29. 32, 35, 

Saint-Vallier, bishop of Canada. 116; 
applau<ls Denonville, Kill. 18 L at 
Quebec, 247: during Phips's attack, 
281; relations with Frontenac, 
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322, 324; excess of zeal, 328; re- 
turns to France, 2^ 

Sftlmnn Falls, attack on, 220. 22L 

Schenectadv, destruction of, '211-216; 
its effect In Canada, 233 ; on the In- 
dians, 2a2j 

Schuvler, Juhn, attacks La Prairie, 
'2.i7 •■ carries the treaty of Ryswick to 
Quebec, i2i: IVtcr,' mayor of Al- 
bany, 108; leads )«n attack ; his 
suiTCHsful retreat, 28'J-2.)3 ; in the 
Mohawk exjM'dition, 312-'n4 ; con- 
vokes an Indian cuunril, i&iSL 

Seignelay, son of ('olbert, colonial 
minister, 61, 101; advices to Denon- 
ville, IIIL 

Senccas, the most powerful of the Iro- 
quois, 74j Ifi; prepare for hostilities, 
97; pass for cowards, 100 : their 
fort iri cat ions, Hi; attack the IllinoiH, 
1 17 : intrigue with tlje Hurons, 1 18; 
Denonville plans to attack thorn, 
122. 130; his campaign, 14!>-157; 
they threaten Fort Niagara, IM^ 

Subercase, a French otlicer, proposes 
to attack the Iroquois, but is over- 
ruled, IIS ; in the Ouonduga expedi- 
tion, il2. 



T. 

Talon, the intendant, 15 ; declines to 
attend meetinjf of the estates. 2<I; 
returns to France, 21 ; hostile to 
Frontenac at the court, ML 

Theatricals at QucIh-c, :i2i-^m. 333. 

Thury, the priest, 225, 3B1 ; persuades 
Taxous, Wd, 3t>8; instigates hos- 
tilities, 3157"^ 

Tonty at Fort St. Louis, UU at Fort 
Niagara, 147 ; in the tight with the 
Senecas, 1 •')(). 

Toronto, LiH. 

Torture practised bv Indians, 181. 300. 
il3 ; instigated by the French, 305, 
404,4110. 

• Troves, Chevalier de, 132; at Fort 
Niagara, 155. 



u. 

Ursuline Convent at Quebec, 24^ dur^ 
ing the attack, 280. 



V. 

Vaillant, the Jesuit, negotiates with 
Dongan, 

Valrenne destroys Fort Frontenac, 
1112 : sent to defend La Trairie. 291, 
2iLL 

Vaudrenil, Chevalier de. in the Seneca 
campaign, 151 ; in the defence 
a^jainst the Iroquois. 160. 170; in the 
attack of the Unoudagas. 410. 413, 
ill 

Verchi'res, the heroine of, 30^-^8. 
Ver'iailles, 1, IM. 

Vide, his mission to Onondaga. 03.03* 
Villebon, governor of Acudia, 347, 
378. 

Villeray, a tool of the Jesuits, 42j at 
Quebec. 247 : his negotiations with 
Frontenac, 243. 

Yillieu. c«)mmands the Indian allies, 
3C1 ; attacks Oyster Kiver, ^C) ; 
nearly perishes in the Penobscot, 
3/; 4; returns to Quebec, 3t»8 : take* 
Pemaquid, Ml ; ia captured, 



Waldron at Cocheco, 224. 

Walley, John, in command under 

Phips at Quebec, 24t» : commands 

the land attack. 271 ; in camp, 274- 

276; retreat, 2IL 
Weems at Pemaquid, 221. 225. 
W'eIN, altai-kiMl by French and Abe- 

nakis. 
William III., IM. 

Winthrop, commander at Albany, 257. 



Y. 

York, massacre at, 340-351. 
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